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Early Retirees: Fact and Fiction 

We were reading an article in The Detroit News, in which 
UAW President, Walter Reuther, was boasting that some 10,000 
UAW members had retired in the past several months because of 
the early retirement plan that he had forced the auto companies 
to give the workers during the last contract negotiations. Because 
of this, he said, younger workers were getting jobs to replace the 
retirees. 

What he failed to say was that workers are not rushing for early 
retirement because they really want to retire. They are doing it 
because Reuther gave the company the green light over production 
standards during those same contract negotiations. What little power 
union locals and workers’ representatives had in the shop has also 
been given away. Before they can attempt to force the company 
to settle any grievances, the union first must get the OK from 
Walter Reuther’s office. 

WORKERS CAN’T KEEP PACE 

As a result, the company has the production standards so high 
that it is all any worker can do to keep up the pace for a day. Older 
workers know that it is impossible for them to keep up the pace 
until they reach full retirement. They also know that if they can- 
not keep the pace they are subject to being fired, with no chance 
for them to get any other employment. Rather than be put out of a 
job with nothing coming in to support the family, the workers are 
asking for early retirement. 

As for the younger workers who are coining to the shops to fill 
vacant jobs, many are leaving as fast as they come in. They find 
the production standards impossible for them to keep up with, either. 

One young worker who is on a production line was complaining 
that he cannot leave to go to the toilet unless the foreman gets 
someone to replace him, and that he had recently been forced to 
stay on his job the entire shift without the foreman ever getting a 
replacement. He said he was sick when the whistle blew for quitting 
time. Asked why he didn’t just leave the line, he said that a worker 
had been fired the week before for leaving it before he was replaced, 
j " Many times the foreman will say he doesn’t have any extra help. 
You can either leave the line and get fired, or stay and hope you 
can last uhtfl quitting time, Other workers have been tired for 
missing one small thing they were supposed to do as the line speeded 

by. 

A few of the older workers have gotten off production, and 
every one of them says he thinks he will now be able to stay on the 
job until he is eligible for his full retirement. 

MAN-KILLING PRODUCTION JOBS 

I attended a funeral of a Ford worker the last day of 1965. I 
drove his sister-in-law home from the funeral and she said, “Do you 
know why he is dead? That job at Ford killed him. For nearly a 
, year he has been complaining that his job was murdering him. He 
was so tired all the time he couldn’t even visit his relatives or 
friends. He was going to put in for early retirement next week. Sev- 
eral weeks ago he had a heart attack and was off from work. The 
company sent him to Ford Hospital. They released him and told him 
to come back for a check-up before he returned to work. When he 
went back, the doctors told him he was in perfect condition, and 
the next day he was to return to work. He went home and two 
hours later had another attack and died an hour after they got him 
to the hospital.” 

She wiped away some tears and then went on, “There is a 
worker living with us who works for GM. He has a job at the Chevy 
plant and his job is killing him, too. He is so tired he spends most 
of his time in bed. We can hardly wake him up to get ready to go 
to work.” 

She wanted to know what had happened to the union, and 
whether the union thought that getting workers a few pennies more 
at the cost of their lives meant more to a family than the life 
of the head of that family. 

LIVING IN PARADISE 

How does the union think it will be possible for the young 
workers to live long enough to get a pension if the company, can 
destroy them in their youth? These are the facts that Reuther and 
his staff never write about. All they keep saying is that the American 
pfoduction workers are very happy because of all the benefits the 
union has won for them. He tells workers all over the world that 
the production workers in the UAW are living in paradise under 
his leadership. 

But here is what some of those production workers say: “Sure, 
all the benefits we get are OK, and our wages are OK, too. But 
we are human beings, not meant to be geared to and timed to the 
precision of a production line or a machine.” “No human being 
wants to sell his life for money or some so-called benefits. Like the 
Bible says, what good is it if a man gains the world and loses his 
soul?” “It’s like a record I heard — I got some of the things I need, 
but I lost everything I had before.” 

That last remark reminded me of what my friend said about 
her brother-in-law who had died. He had just bought a new car, 
had driven it a total of six times. His wife cannot even drive. He 
had been so happy because it was the first time in his life he had 
been able to afford a brand new car. But what good is it to him now? 
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THE STATE OF THE WAR IS 
THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 

By Peter Mallory 

The President’s State of the Union message this year is permeated, through and 
through, with the same hypocrisy as last year’s message which had promised an increase 
in the “unconditional war on poverty” only to be followed instead, within a month, by 
the unconditional war on the people of Vietnam. In the year that has elapsed between 
the two messages the escalation of the war has been so unremitting that there is not a 
soul who does not know that this year’s loud boast — “this nation is flourishing” — 
is ingrafted with the militarization of the economy; and that unemployment is so per- 
manent a feature of automated industry that not even the war footing of the economy 
has fundamentally changed this Achilles heel of capitalism. 

Thus, despite the fact that in- 
dustrial production was up 250% 
over 1950, and the gross national 
product was up to $715 billion 
compared with less than $300 bil- 
lion for 1950; and despite the fact 
that profits of the giant corpora- 
tions had soared this year even 
above their previous all-time peak 
in 1964, while the rate of unem- 
ployment is supposed to be the 
“lowest since 1957,” a depression 
year — it turns out this “lowest” 
figure comprises fully 4.2% of 
the labor force, which is slightly 
above the 4% that was Consid- 
ered so critical in 1946 that Con- 
gress rushed through a “Full Em- 
ployment Act.” Ever since then 
all the Administration has done 
is escalate what is supposed to 
be the danger point from 2% 
of the labor force to nearly 5% 
of the labor force. 

By now, the figures on unem- 
ployment in the United States 
read like the highly criticized 
Soviet statistics. They don’t tell 
you a thing. We are, for example, 
supposed to be down to 4.2% of 
“all those willing and able to 
work.” 

That figure does not reveal, 
however, that the unemployment 
rate for Negroes continues to be 
double that for whites. And if 
you take individual cities — like 
Rochester, N. Y., or Chicago — 
you find that unemployment went 
as high as 17% for Negroes this 
year. As for Negro youth, one 
teenager in every three was out 
of school and out of work this 
past year. 

More important, the fact that 
overall unemployment has , 
“dropped” to 4.2% is not only be- 
cause of the increase in war pro- 
duction goods, but also because 
of the increase in the troop com- 
mitment in Vietnam. An unem- 
ployed youth drafted into the 
army is no longer considered “un- 
employed.” 

The Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, Arthur Ross, recently 
reported that the total labor 
force is expected to grow by 
about 350,000 during 1966 — but 
that at least 300,000 of that would 
be absorbed by increased: man- 
power for the Vietnam War. He 
admitted that the war was “a 
significant factor” in the present 
unemployment situation. 

THE MILITARIZATION OF 
THE ECONOMY 
The truth is that the militariza- 
tion of the economy has become a 
permanent feature of modem cap- 
italism. There has been no period 
of peace since World War n, as 
perennial wars have continually 
broken out on one front or an- 
other. 

The Defense Budget in this 
country has been devouring more 
and more of the National Budget 
every year. In 1965 military ex- 
penditures consumed no less than 
59.9% — and that did not include 
related fields such as space ex- 
ploration and the like. By con- 
( Continued m Page 0) 


MOTHER AND CHILD — 1966 




Special Notice to Our Detroit Friends 
Just Returned from an Extensive 
Tour of Japan 

Raya Dunayevskaya 

internationally-known lecturer and 
writer will give an analysis of 

The New Left 
In Japan..* 

and its relation to the 
American Negro Revolution 

Place: Downtown YMCA, 
2020 Withered 

Date: Friday, February II, 1966 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 
Donation: 50 c 
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Mrs. Rosa Parks Recalls Bus Boycott 

7 Didn’t Plan to Be Arrested that Day in Dec 


Scottish Shipyard Workers 
Face Sell-Out By Leaders 


Glasgow, Scotland — * You 

i j 1 4V, nro 


Editor’s Note — The historic 
Montgomery Bus Boycott lasted 
for 381 days. During that time the 
17,000 Negroes who normally 
rode the buses twice daily not 
only began working and organiz- 
ing their own transportation, but 
ushered in a new stage in the 
struggle for freedom — the Negro 
Revolution that began in the 
Deep South. 

Following are excerpts from a 
talk by Mrs. Parks given to the 
Detroit Chapter of the Lowndes 
County Movement celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of the Boycott. 

• 

The bus boycott was touched off 
when I was arrested on Dec. 1, 
1955, for refusing to move from 
my seat to allow a white man to 
sit down. A great deal has hap- 
pened in the ten years since then. 
And considerable work had been 
done before then, too, but the 
protest movement had not been 
a popular cause. 

VOTER REGISTRATION 

As early as 1943 work had been 
started by the Montgomery, Ala- 
bama Voters League to get people 
registered. It was hard to get 
people to put in applications. 
Even if we succeeded in getting 
applications filled out, the regis- 
trars would take them and tell 
us we would hear from them by 
mail if we passed. Very few ever 


Evicted Lowndes 
Negroes Need Aid 

Lowndesboro, Ala.— More than 
20 Negro families h a v e been 
ordered to leave their homes 
because of voting rights activi- 
ties in Lowndes County, where 
over 2,000 Negroes have been 
registered since last March. Be- 
fore then, not a single Negro out 
of the 5,122 eligible was register- 
ed. Negroes outnumber whites 
four to one. 

In the farm elections in No- 
vember they succeeded in elect- 
ing seven Negroes for the first 
time in history, and are now 
preparing to organize an all- 
Negro “third party” in that 
county, to be called the Lowndes 
County Freedom Organization. 

The Lowndes County Christian 
Movement, which works closely 
with SNCC in the area, has set 
np a tent city west of Lowndes- 
boro on Route 80 for the evicted 
families. More are expected to 
be evicted as the movement 
grows. The tents have been set 
up on seven acres of land owned 
by the LCCM. 

Shortly after the first five 
Negro families moved into the 
tents, nightriders shot into 
them, as well as into the homes 
of Negroes living nearby who 
have been helping the evicted 
families get settled. 

A drive is being started to sup- 
ply the evicted families with 
clothes and food to help them 
through the winter. 


Contributions of food, cloth- 
ing and money may be sent 
to Lillian S. McGill, Lowndes 
County Christian Movement 
for Human Rights, Box No. 
25, Whitehall, Alabama. In 
Detroit, information may be 
obtained from the Detroit 
Chapter of the LCCM by con- 
tacting Robert Pierce, 3323 S. 
Liddesdale, Detroit 48217. 

The Detroit Friends of 
SNCC is also collecting food 
and clothes to take by truck 
to “tent city” during the week- 
end of Feb. 4. All those in- 
terested in contributing to the 
drive should contact the SNCC 
office at 1118 Webb St., De- 
troit, 883-7282. 


heard, of course. Whites got their 
certificates right away. 

If ever you did get registered, 
you had to pay the poll tax. At 
that time this was a fee of $1.50, 
accumulative for every year 
since you were 21 until the age 
you finally got registered. My 
own tax came to $18 when I final- 
ly got registered. 

Most Negroes in Alabama 
earned very little, and would 
have been hard pressed to pay 
the poll tax, if even they had 
passed their applications. But 
hardship or not, almost every Ne- 
gro who finally passed found 
some way to get the money and 
get his name on the books. 

Every day we were surrounded 
by the fact that we were second- 
class citizens. But anyone who 
spoke out against it was con- 
sidered out of his mind, or ac- 
cused of acting against the best 
interest of the “community.” 
Whites would accuse you of caus- 
ing trouble when all you were do- 
ing was acting like a normal 
human being, instead of cringing. 

You didn’t have to wait for a 
lynching. You died a little bit 
each time you found yourself face 
to face with this kind of discrim- 
ination. 

NOT A LITTLE THING 

The question of where we had 
to sit on the bus wasn’t a little 
thing. It was painful to get on a 
bus and have to pass by all those 
empty seats up front in. order to 
go and stand in the rear. The 
most painful thing of all was to 
see little children get on the bus. 

To them a seat was a seat, and 
when they saw an empty one they 
sat down. Their mothers would 
have to snatch them up and hur- 
ry them to the rear before there 
was trouble. It was painful to 
think of how they would be 
taught they had to stand in the 
back just because of their color. 

In 1955 I was working as branch 
secretary of the NAACP and as 
a youth adviser. Working with 
young people, it became more 
evident than ever that it was 
these younger ones who were de- 
termined not to take it any long- 
er. They refused to submit to the 
ways of life that were taken for 
granted by many of the older 
ones. 

In March of 1955 a young girl 
of 15 was arrested for refusing to 
stand up when ordered by the 
bus driver. There was a lot of 
tension in the community. 

NO SUDDEN THING 

I certainly didn’t plan to be ar- 
rested that day in December, but 
what happened was not a sud- 
den thing. It was the result of the 
whole way of life down there. I 
had grown up in a community 
through which the KKK would 
ride, periodically. My grandfath- 
er kept his shotgun handy at all 
times to protect our home and 
our lives. I believe the chronic in- 
somnia I developed later was be- 
cause as a child whenever the 
KKK was riding, I could not 
sleep. 

When I got on that bus in De- 
cember of 1955 I had just left 
my job. I got the last vacant seat 
in the colored section— and it was 
the aisle seat of the first row di- 
rectly behind the white section. 
When the white section became 
filled, the Negroes were supposed 
to move back so the white section 
could be extended. It wasn’t long 
that day before the white section 
was full. That was when the bus 
driver told us to get up to let a 
white man who was left standing 
have our seats. 

TOLD HIM NO 

It meant that four Negroes 
would have to stand (two from 
each of the first row of Negro 
seats), because segregation on the 
busses was by rows. The other 
two women and the man stood up, 
but I just decided to stay seated. 
When the driver asked me if I 


was going to stand, I told him no. 
When he said he would call the 
police, I said, go ahead. 

When they had arrested the 
young girl in March, they had 
avoided a segregation case by 
charging her with resisting ar- 
rest, disorderly conduct and as- 
sault and battery. (This small 15 
year old girl was accused of as- 
saulting three big policemen.) But 
my charge was violating the seg- 
regation law and I went with the 
police as soon as they came. 

In the city jail the worst dis- 
comfort — outside of their usual 
procedure of pulling your finger- 
nails when they took your finger- 
prints — was that they wouldn’t 
give me a drink of water. They 
let me call my husband after the 
fingerprinting and photographing, 
but before I even called him, 
somebody had already told Mr. 
E. D. Nixon about it, and he got 
me out of jail in a short while. 
My trial was set for Dec. 5. 
BOYCOTT A SURPRISE 

On the Monday morning of the 
trial nobody was more surprised 
than I was to find not a single Ne- 
gro on any of the busses. In fact, 
that very Saturday I had ar- 
ranged for a guest speaker from 
Birmingham to speak to my 
NAACP youth council. I had 
worked hard to have a good meet- 
ing for her, but on that Saturday 
morning at the workshop, only 
a few of my young people showed 
up. It wasn’t until later that I 
found out they had been out pass- 
ing out leaflets about the boycott 
instead of coming to my meeting. 

That’s why I love young people 
so. There is a time for meetings 
and a time for speeches — a 
very important time. But there is 
also a time for action. And those 
young people knew that this was 
the time for the action, and not 
the speeches. 

It is to the youth that all of us 
must look. There is still a great 
deal for all of us to do. And 
those who will not dare them- 
selves should certainly support 
the young people who will. 


Glasgow, Scotland — One 
wonders whether we in Brit- 
ain have lost our sense of 
humour. Issues in front of 
us are serious, but the way 
in which Harold Wilson is 
rushing about to have a fin- 
ger in every pie is something 
really amusing. The leader 
of the oldest and most ex- 
perienced Labour movement 
in the world makes an en- 
deavour to be in the picture 
behind President Johnson at ev- 
ery juncture. He switches from 
the support of war in Vietnam to 
peace in Vietnam, and vice versa, 
according to the position taken 
up by the President. 

Last year he called for a Com- 
monwealth effort to secure peace 
in Vietnam but it fell through. 
Then two of the Commonwealth 
countries, Pakistan and India, 
went to war with weapons sup- 
plied by Britain and America. 
Wilson was helpless in this situ- 
ation. Then Russia — of all coun- 
tries — managed to bring the 
leaders of the two Commonwealth 
countries together to talk peace. 
All Wilson can do is send a mes- 
sage to Kosygin. He has been 
able, however, to offend India by 
a statement on television. 

BLEAK RECORD 

If Wilson is able to bring Smith 
of Rhodesia to his knees, it will 
be his only achievement in the 
field of foreign policy since the 
return of the Labour Government 
last year. 

This unedifying spectacle is the 
result of a process that started 


What a spectacle! I am refer- 
ring to a meeting of ship- 
yard workers held in the Ly- 
ceum picture house, Govan, 
to discuss proposals submit- 
ted to the leaders by Mr. Iain 
M. Stewart, chairman of 
Hall - Thermotank Ltd., and 
close friend of Mr. George 
Brown, Minister of Economic 
Affairs. He claimed that he 
had been approached by the 
Government to become chair- 
man of a new company to 
run the shipyard. 

The new company would be 
run on a 50-50 basis by the Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 
This proposal was contingent on 
the ending of “restrictive" prac- 
tices by the workers. The lead- 
ers had to do their stuff and that 
was the reason for the meeting. 
SAME LANGUAGE 

The platform was made up of 
shop stewards and trade union 
officials. There never was such 
unanimity. Labour Party and 
Communist Party members 
spoke the same language. In 
fact, they used the same words 
and phrases. They called for 
“flexibility” and “interchange- 
ability.” They called on the 
workers to accept the proposals 
“in principle”. The phrase on 
which they put the greatest 
stress was, “They’ve got us over 
a barrel.” 

They were all captivated by 
this monster barrel. We were all 
leaning over a barrel — sfith onr 
trousers down to our ankles. 
Near the end, believe or not, 
Mr. John Chalmers, the boiler- 
makers’ secretary, told ms that 
the Tories had the Labour Gov- 
ernment over a barrel. It is hard 
to imagine men like Harold Wil- 
son and George Brown In such 
an undignified position, but John 
Chalmers said It, and we are not 
in the position to contradict him. 

Marxist - Humanists are among 


more than half a century ago 
when the Labour Party — and oth- 
ers in the working class move- 
ment — gave their support to 
the war. Today, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the leaders have 
turned their backs on social revo- 
lution while suporting military ac- 
tion of one kind or another. So 
confused is the situation that 
many in the movement believe 
that if you oppose militarism you 
must be a supporter of pacifism. 

The Communists are the most 
confused people of all. Having 
given support to the military ac- 
tions of Russia, they remain si- 
lent when the militarist issue is 
raised. They only oppose mili- 
tarism in America and West Ger- 
many. Their “Britain First” atti- 
tude places them in an ambigu- 
ous position when Britain’s mili- 
tary budget is discussed. 
COMMUNIST INFLUENCE LOW 

There never was a time when 
the Communist influence in the 
industrial establishments was so 
low. The Leninist policy on war 
and peace is unknown to them. 
They have nothing to offer the 
working class movement in this 
situation. Fundamentally^ they 
are not far removed from the 
leaders of the Labour Party. 

We must look only to tjbe work- 
ers who will find their own way 
forward. Meantime, we must keep 
our theoretical weapons sharp so 
that we will not be lacking when 
the day of reckoning comes. 

One of the immediate tasks is 
to encourage our fellow socialists 
to clarify their minds on the war 
problem and the working class 
way out of the dilemma. 


the last people in the world who 
would seek to perpetuate the 
present divisions among the 
workers on the basis of craft. 
These divisions should be ended 
in the interests of the workers 
themselves. One wonders whe- 
ther the trade union leaders who 
were so glib at the recent meet- 
ing about interchangeability will 
make an effort to liquidate the 
craft unions in favour of one 
union for the whole industry. 
They have vested interests in 
keeping things as they are. 
MENTAL AND MANUAL 
DIVISION 

“Interchangeability” is the 
call sent out by Mr. Stewart, but 
he did not indicate how this 
would affect the board members 
of the new company. Will they 
try their hands at working in the 
double-bottoms of the new ships? 
There is no likelihood of that 
happening. The division between 
those who give the orders and 
those who carry them out is an 
indispensable feature of capital- 
ist society. Mr. Stewart stands 
for this. 

WHO IS IAIN STEWART? 

He is a man after G e o r g e 
Brown’s own heart. In addition 
to being chairman of Hall- 
Thermotank Ltd., he is also on 
the board of the Bank of Scot- 
land and a number of other com- 
panies, including the Thomson 
Organization and Scottish Tele- 
vision. He is the author of a 
pamphlet on redundancy. Claim- 
ing to be concerned about the in- 
terests of society as a whole, he 
has much to say about the hard- 
ships of the workers who become 
redundant. 

His remedy consists of training 
and moving the workers about in 
order to meet the needs of pro- 
duction. That is the only thing 
that ma 1 1 e r s . He wants the 
unions and the shop steward com- 
mittees to fit in. He would utilise 
the press, study groups. Rotary 
Clubs luncheons, dinners, and 
heaven knows what else to 
achieve his purpose. 

WHOSE VICTORY? 

Thirteen days elapsed following 
the Lyceum meeting before 
George Brown persuaded private 
enterprise to join the venture. 
Lord Thomson and Sir Issac 
Woolfson. two millionaires, are 
now in the deal. Several trade 
unions are investing funds with- 
out consulting the members. Mr. 
Stewart has made it clear that 
everything is conditional on the 
acceptance of his plan. Fairfield 
is to be made the model for the 
whole industry. 

The plan does not cover the en- 
gine shop which employs 1,500 
men. It is possible that the en- 
gine shop will close. There is 
much cheering about what has 
happened.. No thought is given 
to the fact that George Brown 
has won his first victory for the 
policy of class collaboration. 

We are more concerned about 
how this arrangement affects the 
workers as a class, and the sub- 
servience shown by the leaders, 
some of whom were carried 
away by the publicity they re- 
ceived. Our stand may not be 
popular, but it is much better 
than that of the “Daily Worker” 
which gave full reports without 
saying where it stood. There will 
be repercussions. May they come 
soon. 


HELP GRAPE STRIKERS 
Pressures are increas- 
ing to break the grape 
strike, the biggest agricul- 
ture strike in modern his- 
tory. Help the strikers and 
their families win victory 
by sending food, clothing 
and money to: 

Farm Workers Association 
Box 894 

Delano, California 


Harold Wilson: LBJ’s Shadow 

By HARRY McSHANE 
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Rank-and-File Transit Workers Force Strike 


On the Line 


A Greeting , an Appeal and 
Some Unhappy Shop Changes 

By John Allison 

I wish all of our friends in labor here and abroad a 
safe and peaceful new year. We of News & Letters are 
among the most important friends that the working class 
has left, and there is a great need to keep this imporant 


New York, N.Y. — At 5 
a.m., Jan. 1, 1966, 36,000 
N.Y. transit workers began 
one of the most important 
strikes in East Coast labor 
history in recent years. The 
strike was not wanted by the 
leadership of the Transport 
Workers’ Union (TWU) or by 
its president, Mike Quill. The 

strike was forced on the leader- 
ship by the rank-and-file, which 
has conducted three wild-cat 
walkouts in the last ten years, in- 

• 

Transit Worker 
Tells Grievances 

Philadelphia, Penna. — 
Many things connected with 
the New York transit strike 
are not what they seem. The 
strike is not the solitary con- 
coction of Michael Quill, as 
the newspapers and TV 
would have us believe. It is 
the mass of rank and file 
workers who wanted this 
strike, who have waited for 
it for years. 

One worker said, “I’m glad 
they called it. We’re underpaid.” 
The transit workers have lower 
pay and poorer fringe benefits 
than other New York municipal 
employes, especially the police- 
men, firemen, and sanitation 
workers. 

NO STRIKE IN 30 YEARS 

For all of Mike Quill’s militant 
rhetoric, the union has not call- 
ed a strike in 30 years (there 
have been wildcats). This work- 
er said, “The management has 
no fear of the union. They can 
do whatever they want. They 
can change work schedules. They 
hand out unjustified penalties for 
infractions. They don’t show any 
compassion for the men. Even 
for men who’ve been there 20 
or 30 years.” 

He commented, “The organ- 
izers are errand boys for the su- 
pervision — a hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar-a-week errand hoys.” Of 
the supervision he said, “They 
treat grown men like babies.” 

He was dissatisfied with the 
union, because he doesn’t think 
the union gives any representa- 
tion to the men on grievances. 
He said, “Quill doesn’t give any- 
thing in return for the $4.50 a 
month. No benefits. No welfare 
fund, strike fund. Where’s the 
money go? He just buys TV 
time.” He said the strike was 
called because of “a lot of dis- 
sension in the ranks.” If the 
strike hadn’t been called, “Quill 
would’ve been out.” 

DON’T WANT SPYING- 

Besides bringing their wages 
and fringe benefits up to the level 
of other city employees, the tran- 
sit workers want to abolish the 
Special Inspection Department of 
the Transit Authority, which is 
set up to spy on the men. In- 
fractions are reported to a kan- 
garoo court. A man caught smok- 
ing under the intense pressure 
of the transit system, will lose 
a day’s pay. 

Many health hazards, in vio- 
lation of city health statutes, 
exist in the subways. Neither 
the Transit Authority nor the 
Health Department does anything 
about them. Men out sick are 
harassed by inspectors. They 
must bring in doctor’s notes to 
get sick pay. The transit workers 
get no uniform allowance and no 
night differential. 

The transit worker told this 
writer, “We all wanted it (the 
strike) to happen.” Although 
dissatisfied with Quill in the 
past, he added, “We think he’s 
doing pretty good now and will 
hold out in the negotiations.” 


eluding a ten-day strike by about 
half the motormen in the system 
in 1958. 

FOUR-DAY WEEK 

These workers were demanding 
a four-day week. This is the first 
time that any major industrial 
union has demanded the four-day 
week and gone out on strike in 
support of it. Not only were they 
demanding a four-day week, but 
they were demanding that their 
salaries be made equal to those 
of all other city employees doing 
the same comparable jobs. 

For example, a motorman who 
runs a N.Y. city subway train 
makes $1.10 an hour less than a 
man who drives a N.Y. city Sani- 
tation truck. This is because the 
Teamsters' locals that control the 
Sanitation workers were politi- 
cally more “in” with Mayor Wag- 
ner’s old administration than the 
TWU. 

‘STRIKE NOW!’— - 
RANK-AND-FILE 

Before the strike began, more 
than 8,000 members of the TWU 
met at a strike meeting at Man- 
hattan Center. There, at least 
half the workers on the floor at 
the meeting demanded that Mike 
Quill call an immediate strike for 
the next day, Monday, instead of 
waiting for Jan. 1. This was be- 
cause they were sure that if they 
waited, there would be another 
“sell-out” just as there had been 
for the last years. 

There are many long-time 
grievances among the transport 
workers and bad conditions which 
had not been cleared up. Dis- 
putes which are supposed to be 
sent to arbitration are often 
never ruled on, and the Transit 
Authority (TA) continues its sys- 
tem of “Beakies,” who are men 
who go around and spy on the 
workers and report them for 
future firing. 

At that meeting Quill intro- 
duced a resolution calling for a 
Strike at 5 a.m. on Jan. 1. Thou- 
sands of transport workers yelled: 
“Strike Now, Now!” and “No 
Sellout!” “No Sellout!” The chant 
was so loud that Quill could not 
be heard. He repeatedly called 
for order but was unsuccessful. 

Finally, a leader of the rank- 
and-file group grabbed the floor 
microphone and demanded the 
right to speak. Quill shouted him 
down; there was pandemonium. 
Then Quill got the power shut off 
on the floor microphone so that 
the rank-and-file leader could not 
speak. Men from the dissident 
group ran toward the stage, try- 
ing to grab the microphone on 
the stage where Quill was stand- 


Thousands of farm workers in 
Delano, Calif., have been on 
strike since Sept. 8, 1965. They 
are seeking union recognition 
collective bargaining — and a wage 
of $1.40 an hour. Now that the 
harvest season is over, the strik- 
ers are asking for a nation-wide 
consumer boycott against Delano 
fresh grapes and all Schenley 
products. The huge Schenley cor- 
poration farms approximately 
4,500 acres of land around Delano 
and is the largest producer of 
wine and other alcoholic prod- 
ucts under strike. 

We reproduce below the list of 
products you are asked to boy- 
cott: 

SCHENLEY PRODUCTS 

DON’T BUY: Any SCHENLEY 
Label, plus these brands: 

Bourbon: I. W. Harper, Ancient 
Age, J. W. Dant, Old Charter. 

Blends and Scotch: Dewar’s 
White Label, O.F.C., Melrose 
Diamond 12, MacNaughton, Or- 
der of Merit, Long John. 

Other hard liquor: Carioca 


ing. N.Y. City Policemen beat 
them back and several were ar- 
rested. 

‘I WAS ON THE PICKET LINE’ 

At 5 a.m. on New Year’s morn- 
ing, after the Transit Authority 
had refused to make a decent 
offer, the TA workers walked off 
the job. I was on the picket line 
at 5 a.m. when the strike began. 
The picket line discipline and 
militancy were something really 
great to behold. It’s been a long 
time in New York since a major 
union has demonstrated such 
militancy in the face of such in- 
transigent opposition. Too long 
have N.Y. city unions given in to 
weak-kneed compromises with the 
bosses, both private and govern- 
mental. 

The men on the line were say- 
ing things like: “I’ve been waiting 
36 years for this d — n strike, and 
this time we’re going to win it!” 
“No more sellout contracts!” “No 
more big talking and nothing do- 
ing!” “This time we’re going to 
get a decent wage and we’re go- 
ing to get the four-day week so 
that all working men can have 
it!” 

There was a real sense of his- 
tory in this strike. Men I talked 
to understood that if they were 
to get the four-day week, a lot of 
other people would be able to get 
it. They also talked about the 
moonlighting they had to do to 
earn a decent living for their 
families. Most of the guys picket- 
ing took home around $90-$110 
a week, and it’s pretty rough if 
you have a family of four or five 
as most of the ones I talked to 
did. 

One older worker, who had 
been in the union since it began 
and had taken part in the Irish 
Revolution as a youth, recalled 
how the transport workers had 
been in the forefront of that 
revolution. 

TRUTH AND SLANDER 

The N.Y. newspapers have been 
having a field-day since the strike 
began, slandering Mike Quill and 
blaming him for tying up the 
whole of N.Y. City. Until Quill 
became suddenly ill, the news- 
papers treated him as if he were 
the devil himself, 

No one seemed to remember 
that the City could end the strike 
at any minute by giving the work- 
ers a decent wage. More than 
that, they made it look like it 
was Quill, not the workers, who 
were on strike even though this 
strike was forced on the leader- 
ship by a disgusted rank-and-file 
who were ready to revolt if there 
was another sellout. 


Rum, Coronet VSQ Brandy, 
Cherry Heering, Seagers Gin, 
Coates Plymouth Gin, Samovar. 

Wines: Roma, Cresta Blanca, 
Dubonnet. 

DELANO GRAPES 

A & A, All-American, Alila, 
Antone’s Quality, Better Test, 
Blue Flag, Blue River, Bon- 
ophil, Bouquet, Camelot, Caric, 
Cashmere, Columbine, Delano 
Gold, Delano King, Del-Vin, Dia- 
monds, Early Mart, Elmco, El- 
toro. Flamingo. 

Green Jay, Highland, Honey 
Bee, Hi-Style, Jindy, Jovista, 
Kenney Jr. L Bar L, Louis IV, 
Maruska, MZ, Marlin, MC, 
Mother, Moses, Mary-Jo, Mid- 
State, Mr. KK, New Yorker, PBI, 
Prosperity, Radovitch, Rennie 
Boy, Rodes, Roxie, Royal K, 
Royal Delano, Sall-n-Ann, Silver 
King, Silver Knight, Sierra 
Moon, Souvenier, Scotsman, 
Springtime, Steady, Sunview, 
Supersweet, Suntest, Steele, Ta- 
ble Queen, Three Brothers, Tri- 
Valley, Treasure, Trocha, Tudor, 
Tuxedo Park, VBZ, Vines Best, 
Verko, Vinland, Zora. 


work going. 

Your gift, in any amount, will 
help this workers’ paper carry 
labor’s message to a waiting 
world. This still remains the 
only paper I have ever known 
that will tell the story of rank- 
and-file workers anywhere in the 
world, any time they feel they 
need a place to give their own 
views about their lives. Our 
pages are always open. 

If you haven’t sent in your con- 
tribution, won’t you please do 
so today? For those who have 
supported us, I give my thanks. 


N.Y . Pickets Help 
Grape Strikers 

NEW YORK, N.Y.— More 
than 100 union members, 
civil rights workers and sym- 
pathetic students picketed 
the main office of Schenley 
Products in Manhattan just 
before Christmas to protest 
Shenley’s refusal to negoti- 
ate with striking grape work- 
ers in Delano, California. 

The line was sponsored by the 
East Coast Grape Strike Co-ordi- 
nating Committee. Members of 
Local No. 1199 (Drug and Hospi- 
tal Workers), local CORE chap- 
ters, Friends of SNCC, News and 
Letters N.Y. local, and District 
No. 65 (Retail, Department Store 
Union) picketed in the bitter cold 
chanting: “$1.00 an hour must 
go!”, “Don’t buy lousy scab 
wine!”, “1-3-7-9-Don’t Buy Roma 
Wine!”, and “Neogtiate!”. 
LIQUOR STORES COOPERATE 

Two days earlier, representa- 
tives of the Coordinating Commit- 
tee had met with Schenley’s vice- 
president and had asked Schen- 
ley to agree to negotiate with the 
union. Schenley said: “Give us 
two weeks and we’ll let you 
know.” We said: “We’ll give you 
48 hours, and that’s much too 
much.” 

After the picket-line, Schenley 
still refused to give us a clear 
answer, so the next evening 
Brooklyn CORE began a cam- 
paign to get liquor store owners 
in Bedford-Stuyvestant to refuse 
to buy Schenley products. More 
than fifty liquor stores in N.Y. 
City have so far complied. One 
liquor store which refused to com- 
ply was picketed two evenings 
and finally gave in. 

GROCERY STORES PICKETED 

As part of the East Coast cam- 
paign to help the grape strike, 
grocery stores of the Gristede 
Bros, chain in N.Y., which sell 
scab grapes from Delano, have 
been picketed by Columbia Uni- 
versity CORE and by the N.Y. 
Local of News and Letters. More 
than six stores have been picket- 
ed so far, and several negotia- 
tions with Gristedes have been 
held. 

At the last negotiation, the pro- 
duce manager, who is in charge 
of buying all fruits and vegeta- 
bles, told Coordinating Commit- 
tee representatives that he could 
not make a decision on what 
brand of grapes to buy- Not only 
that, he said: “I don’t even know 
who might be able to make that 
decision. Give me two weeks, and 
I’ll let you know.” 

Coordinating Committee repre- 
sentatives are busy working out 
plans to 1) stop shipment of all 
scab grapes into the city of N.Y., 
2) Raise money to help the strik- 
ers, and 3) further force Schen- 
ley toward a position of negoti- 
ation. 


A HUMAN CUSTOM 

It has been custom and prac- 
tice for as many years as I have 
been in the auto shop to shake 
hands before Christmas and New 
Years. During good and bad 
years, we always seemed human 
for a short time. 

But this year it was different. 
Production was Santa Claus and 
overtime was New Year. The 
foreman watched the workers 
like a hen watches her chicks. 
There was no time for hand- 
shaking. 

Absent also was the Christmas 
that the local union used to 
make for the children of work- 
ers. It never amounted to much 
so far as money was concerned, 
but it meant plenty to both the 
kids and the workers in the good 
feeling that all got out of it. It 
all showed a feeling of human 
good will, and this feeling spread 
out to cover the workers and the 
children with a warm glow. 

THE INHUMAN LINE 

Somehow I can’t help feeling 
that the daily pressures of the 
production line, the steadv drum- 
ming into the heads of workers 
that they have to be like the 
machines they work on. is show- 
ing up in the actions of the work- 
ers themselves. The line just has 
no room for human considera- 
tions, and sometimes it gets to 
the workers themselves. 

The local union officers also 
are affected. They no longer 
think of good will between them- 
selves and the rank - and - file 
members. These officers now 
have private parties for them- 
selves. 

In a way, I guess this is un- 
derstandable, since there is very 
little in common anvmore be- 
tween local union officers and 
the workers. Maybe the officers 
have been around company 
bosses so long that they just 
don’t feel comfortable being 
around the workers. 

It hasn’t been so long that the 
opposite was true: that local 
union officers felt risM at home 
with the workers and couldn’t 
stand the bosses. This, of course, 
was when the local union offi- 
cers were the strongest fighters 
for the rights of the rank-and- 
file. 

CONTRACT TIES HANDS 

But you can’t fault the local 
union officers altogether. After 
all, their hands have been tied 
for the most part by the con- 
tracts that Walter Reuther has 
negotiated, when he gave away 
the little control workers had 
over their working conditions for 
nickel and dime raises. 

So you find all kinds of pres- 
sures in the shop. Yon can un- 
derstand and explain them, but 
the result is still the same: the 
production line worker is at the 
bottom of the heap, and the full 
weight of both the company and 
union bureaucracy lands square- 
ly on his back. 

Just like now, the signs are up 
early in the week reporting on 
the overtime week-end work 
schedule. Some workers feel that 
if they knock themselves out to 
get production during the week, 
that they will be asked by the 
boss to work overtime. 

WORK IS EVERYTHING 

Then you have the other work- 
ers who have worked so much 
overtime that they just can’t 
stand it any longer. But the com- 
pany keeps on using every threat 
they can to intimidate the work- 
ers to keep on producing when- 
ever they schedule work. 


Grape Strikers Plead 

Dont Buy These Brands! 
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EDITORIALS 

Negro Activity Has Made All Gains 

The true state of civil rights in the nation came not from the 
lips of President Johnson as he recited his message which proposed 
legislation to end the all-white jury system in the South; to make 
murders and attacks on civil rights workers a federal crime punish- 
able by the federal government; and to prohibit discrimination in 
housing. It was seen much more clearly in the streets of Bessemer 
and Birmingham, Ala., where white police viciously clubbed Negro 
demonstrators who were seeking enforcement of the Voting Rights 
Law passed last year— and in the murders of two more civil rights 
workers before the new year was 10 days old: the shooting of Tuske- 
gee Institute student Samuel Younge, Jr. and the night burning of 
Vernon Dahmer as he slept with his family in his home. 

These events not only reveal the complete hypocrisy of John- 
son’s words, they also reveal the urgency for the Negro Revolution 
to increase its activity. 

How much is yet to be enforced in one area alone can be seen 
in the fact that 12 years after the Supreme Court ruling outlawing 
school segregation, in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, less than 
one percent of the Negro children go to white schools, and for the 
South as a whole, only six percent are integrated. 

No administration, either Democratic or Republican, has en- 
forced civil rights laws already on the books. Negro activity, and 
Negro activity alone, has made whatever gains there are both in 
laws and enforcement. This fact is truer today than it was ten years 
ago, when a Negro woman, Mrs. Rosa Parks, refused to get up from 
her seat in a bus and give it to a white man. It was in Montgomery, 
Ala. What happened afterwards is recorded in history as the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott. The action caught fire in the minds of Negroes 
throughout the length and breadth of this country— and the blaze 
is still fuming and burning today. 

SELF -ACTIVITY IS METHOD 

What happened in Montgomery that day was more than a de- 
segregation law or even a Supreme Court ruling. This self-activity 
on the part of the Negroes shattered once and for all the myth 
of radical and labor leaders who had always been preaching that 
the only way a Negro Movement could make any gains in this 
country would be under their leadership. 

This self -activity of the Montgomery Bus Boycott became the 
method of the Negro Revolution, carrying through to the three 
Greensboro, N.C., Negro students who sat in at a white restaurant 
and demanded to be served in 1960, and all that followed from the 
Freedom Rides to the March on Washington; from the Birmingham 
demonstrations and the Selma March to the Watts Revolt and the 
present day-in, day-out activity that continues to shake society both 
North and South to its very foundations. 

But these were not just a series of events. Every action moved 
tile struggle to a higher plane, strengthening the movement and 
expanding its vision. The movement contains a double rhythm. At 
the same time the Negroes are fighting against oppression, they 
are gaining an increased knowledge of what they are for. And 
what they are for is a completely new society that does not permit 
oppression of man by any man. 

REVOLUTION REACHES OUT 

This new knowledge compels the Negro Revolution to reach 
out to embrace the whole of society, both black and white, and 
especially to link up with labor. These efforts have already resulted 
in the beginnings of joint actions. This can be seen in the big grape 
strike in California, in the work that is going on to organize the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Unions and the Tennessee Free- 
dom Democratic Unions, in the organizing of low-paid Negro workers 
in the North, and in the efforts of unionized Negroes to convince 
their fellow white workers that they must fight together to gain 
a life for all that is free from exploitation. 

In the face of what Negroes are trying to do, there is the 
sorry role that the labor leadership is playing. The labor leadership 
knows that it was the self-activity of the workers that created the 
labor movement in this country. But what the labor leaders also 
know is that they can’t control self-activity of the workers any 
more than the so-called Negro leaders can control the self-activity 
of the Negro masses. They actually fear the joining of the Negro 
Revolution with labor, because they could never drive the combined 
power of these two forces acting together into the Democratic 
Party, to which they have tried to tie labor in the past. 

DEMONSTRATIONS WILL END WITH FREEDOM 

The Negro Revolution, filled with death and suffering, will 
never allow itself to be side-tracked from its goal of freedom. Its 
gains have taken a great toll in lives and persecution. For every 
Medgar Evens and Viola Liuzzo, there are hundreds of murders 
never heard about; the bombings and burnings continue; sharecrop- 
pers are thrown off their land for trying to register to vote; and 
police brutality continues as does Ku Klux Klan terrorism. Negroes 
in the South face this direct and organized terrorism, while those 
in the cities face conditions that exploded in the Watts Revolt. 

This is the reality. Yet from the “radicals” like Saul Alinsky to 
the conservatives in the Urban League comes the word that Negro 
demonstrations arc a thing of the past, that the Negro Revolution 
is now too sophisticated to concern itself with demonstrations. What 
they have not yet learned is that there will be no more demonstra- 
tions only when there will no longer be any need for demonstra- 
tions because Negroes have gained freedom and equality. 
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CHEERS FOR TWU 


poned until it could be stu- 


Hurrah for the transit 
workers! Not only have they 
won their battle, they have 
made President Johnson li- 
vid with rage about taking 
matters into their own hands, 
dismissing entirely his fake 
“guide posts” about inflation. 
It was good to see that old 
smoothy exposing both his 
class nature and his impotence 
in face of united action by 
workers. 

Friend of Labor 
New York 

$ * * 

Most of the guys in the shop 
were impressed with what 
Quill has had to say. It has 
been a long time since any of 
our labor leaders have dared 
to talk militantly like that, let 
alone do anything militant. 

Auto Worker, 
Detroit 

* * * 

I never thought of Mike 
Quill as a particularly militant 
labor leader, and it certainly 
did sound good to hear his de- 
fiance of the mayor and the 
courts in defense of the work- 
ers in his union. What made 
me so happy was that I fig- 
ured this guy must have really 
been pushed hard by his men, 
for them to have finally made 
a man of him. 

Reader, 

Ohio 

* * * 

Do newspaper editors and 
TV newscasters really believe 
they can get everybody to ac- 
cept their own prejudices 
against workers? They just 
seem to take it for granted 
that of course the problems of 
the New York commuters are 
the fault of the strikers, and 
that Mike Quill is the evil dic- 
tator who has caused all the 
trouble. 

I got news for them. The 
guys in my shop say “hooray” 
for Quill and the TWU. We 
figure the bureaucrats of the 
Transit Authority are the ones 
who should be prosecuted 
if anybody should. All they 
have to do is give those guys 
a decent wage and better their 
conditions and the troubles 
are over. 

Commuter 
New York 

• 

SEARCH AND SEIZURE 

Before the November elec- 
tions, the Mayor of Detroit 
denied that crime was an im- 
portant issue in this city. The 
issues of the election he in- 
sisted, were equal rights, 
equal opportunity, and equal 
housing. But the election was 
no sooner over than those is- 
sues were put in their usual 
place, way back, and he issued 
a declaration that crime must 
be stopped in the city — even 
if it meant giving police the 
right to stop and search on the 
streets any citizen whom the 
police had “reason” to believe 
might be guilty of something 
or other. 

This “search and seizure” 
law would give the police de- 
partment more power than 
ever to practice brutality. No 
citizen could walk the streets 
without fear of search at any 
moment. But it is the Negro 
citizen who would feel the full 
brunt of it. The Negro has 
always been subject to being 
stopped and frisked, law or no 
law. With a law permitting 
police to do it, nobody would 
be safe. 

The protest was so immedi- 
ate and so widespread, that 
further consideration of it by 
the City Council was post- 


died for its constitutionality. 
But it seems obvious that its 
unconstitutionality is unques- 
tionable. 

Detroit Negroes do not want 
a search and seizure law. They 
do want better police protec- 
tion — protection, that is, not 
only by the police, but in some 
cases from the police. They 
want a better-trained depart- 
ment that will protect the 
rights of all citizens. 

Negro Mother, 
Detroit 

WAR MADNESS 

The President’s State of the 
Union address had one sen- 
tence of truth: “Therefore, to 
know war is to know there is 
still madness in the world.” 
Too bad President Johnson 
doesn’t recognize that he is 
the world’s most famous ex- 
ponent of that madness! 

White Collar Worker 
Baltimore, Md. 
* * * 

It is one thing to oppose 
the war in Vietnam, especially 
U.S. imperialism’s role in it. 
It is another thing to let that 
reactionary Communist, Ap- 
theker, who did more to slan- 
der the Hungarian Revolution 
than any counter-revolution- 
ary anywhere at any time, 
get a total whitewash by the 
anti-Vietnam war committees. 

To me, Staughton Lyod and 
Tom Hayden, Aptheker’s com- 
panions, not only do harm to 
the anti-war cause, but per- 
petuate the myth of an elite 
needed to lead “the backward 
masses”, namely an elite that 
would achieve “peace’’, Some- 
thing than only a mass move- 
ment can possible accomplish. 

Old Politico 
- New York 
* * * 

I feel that the current John- 
son “peace offensive” which 
has sent his couriers flying 
off to all sections of the world 
in a circus-like performance, 
but has had no effect to date, 
was at least partly the result 
of the increasing anti - war 
demonstrations in this country. 
Johnson seems to feel he 
cannot begin his planned all 
out war without first trying 
to quiet the mounting opposi- 
tion at home. 

Engineer 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Columbia University 
Student Council is the first 
student government in the 
country, I believe, to take a 
stand on ending the war in 
Vietnam. They have just pass- 
ed a resolution, passed by 
over a two-thirds majority, 
calling for an immediate 
ceasefire, an end to sending 
more troops, and negotiations. 

One student asked for an 
expression of sympathy with 
young men whose fathers 
can’t afford to send them to 
college and who don’t have a 
2S deferment, but that resolu- 
tion, unfortunately, did not 
get a majority. 

The Council also voted sup- 
port for the striking college 
teachers at Catholic St. John’s 
University and urged Colum- 
bia students to join their pick- 
et line. 

Committee Member 
New York 

^ 

The “white man’s burden” 
h o g w a s h was bad enough 
to bear when it was supposed 
to mean imperialism’s “duty” 
to feed the so-called back- 
ward and starving colonial 


natives. But the new version 
in Vietnam — where we are 
systematically destroying the 
rice crops in South Vietnam, 
supposedly to hurt the Viet- 
cong — is really intolerable! 

Moreover, this systematic 
crop-destruction by spraying 
the fields with chemical plant- 
killers is supplemented by 
destruction of already harvest- 
ed rice. Even the officials 
have conceded that the rice 
destroyed is not “always” 
that of the VC, and that the 
starving peasants seem some- 
how to become “resentful 
when attempts are made later 
to gain their political loyalty.” 
(New York Times, Dec. 21) 

Not that this has given any- 
body cause to call a halt. On 
the contrary. The Times re- 
ports that crop-destruction ef- 
forts are expected to grow 
next year. ~ 

Disgusted 
r-yvi.-v- Detroit 
•' •• »<■'>" 

THE NEGRO 
REVOLUTION 

The reactionary Georgia 
State Legislature has done it 
again — barred an elected Ne- 
gro from taking his seat there. 
This time the racists’ excuse 
was the Negro legislator’s op- 
position to the war in 
nam. Thereby the counter-rev- 
olution has laid the basis 
for something the revolution- 
aries have thus far been un- 
able to achieve — the unity 
between the anti-war fighters 
and the civil rights workers. 

Intellectual 

Illinois 

* * * 

How dare the Government 
place charges of “depositing 
trash on public property” 
against the SNCC workers 
who carried the casket bear- 
ing the picture of slain , civil 
rights worker, Samuel Younge 
Jr., in front of the White 
House! The only trash I saw 
there is the “first family” 
that occupies those premises! 

Student of American History 
Washington, D.C. 
*.. . * ... * . 

SNCC should be given . the 
main prize for display of 
creative imagination for hold- 
ing a memorial service, for 
Samuel Younge Jr., slain by 
an Alabama racist, and plac- 
ing the casket before the White 
House on the day the Presi- 
dent was to deliver his so- 
called State of the Union mes- 
sage about fighting for “free- 
dom’ V-in Vietnam! 

Dramatist 
New York 

* * * 

What will happen to the 
Negro people in 1966? Will it 
be a good year or a bad one 
for them in their struggle to 
make any gains toward free- 
dom? 

Negroes in the South have 
had a hard job getting where 
they are today. So many Ne- 
groes, and even several 
whites, have given their lives 
so that other people might 
live to see a little of the Free 
World we hear so much about. 

On Oct. 3, 1965, when Presi- 
dent Johnson signed into law a 
new United States Immigra- 
tion bill, he said that the new 
law, “repairs a deep and 
painful flaw in the fabric of 
American justice.” It was 
supposed to help people Over 
the world who want to come 
to the United States 

But what good did it — or 
any other laws — do in the 
South to help the American 
Negroes and civil rights work- 
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ers? The night riders don’t 
care about the law. Once they 
realize that they may have to 
Obey some of the new laws, 
they go running to some other 
night rider for help. Then 
they look up some old law 
that was made up just to save 
necks like theirs. That is why 
the white KKK cries out to let 
the State keep handling 
things. 

But many whites have be- 
gun to realize that nothing 
Will stop the people from try- 
ing to make this country a free 
one for all. No more promises 
mean a n y t h i n g. Nothing 
means anything but for us to 
keep on fighting for what we 
Want. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

THE "FREE" PRESS 

I Was interested to learn 
that the Associated Press sur- 
vey on news censorship 
around the world concluded 
that the free press had lost 
a lot more than it had gained 
during 1965. Both Communist 
and non-communist areas 
were included in the long list 
of states with open censorship 
and both North and South 
Vietnam had prominent spots 
on the list. There was, of 
/ course, no mention of our 
“free” United States press. 

Maybe TV news coverage 
isn’t considered part of the 
“press”? 

The Administration certain- 
ly must, consider it an im- 
portant news media if the re- 
cent pressure they have been 
: putting on CBS for its re- 
porting of the Vietnam War is 
any criteria. 

The current pressure appar- 
ently stemmed from the CBS 
televised report of the burn- 
ing of a Vietnamese village 
last August in which U.S. ma- 
rines were shown setting fire 
to the huts, although the Ad- 
ministration had at first at- 
tempted to deny this had hap- 
pened. The network has also 
been criticised for including 
critics of Vietnam policy in 
some of its special discussion 
programs, and even for a re- 
port on the death of a 17 year 
old marine in Vietnam, be- 
cause “he was only two 
months away from his 18th 
birthday.” 

I wonder what censorship 
stories the “free” press could 
tell, if ever it really chose 
to tell the truth? 

Reader 
New York 

• 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

MENTALITIES 

I have found out that sev- 
eral of my colleagues, includ- 
ing the liberals, have a cont- 
empt for the “masses” and 
have no faith in any sort of 
democracy. They probably see 
themselves as wise and omni- 
competent administrators in a 
rational, bureaucratic order 
that they would like to create 
or think is being created. 

I have also noticed lately the 
desire for a monolithic politic- 
al system, a system that will 
contain and submerge or sup- 
press all potential conflict. I 
see it on the part of frustrated 
and bothered middle-class int- 
ellectuals. They feel that pro- 
gress and “movement,” as one 
of them put it (or “industrial- 
ization” as an African student 
put it), or other social goals 
can be only achieved by unity, 


harmony, lack of contradic- 
tion, etc. And when real unity 
does not exist, it must be en- 
forced (a la one-party-state), 
or artifieally created. That is, 
they believe that no contradic- 
tion can be any good, and that 
contradictions can be elimin- 
ated artifieally. In other 
words, not by revolution, but 
by state power. It is dangerous 
thinking. 

Student, 

Pennsylvania 

* * * 

Your publications are works 
that need greater circulation 
. . . Bourgeois intellectuals 
continue to miss the point, 
consequently such publications 
that attend to substantive is- 
sues are always a welcome 
relief. Continue the good work. 

New Reader 
Buffalo 

• 

OUR FLOURISHING 
NATION 

I have one of the lowest-pay- 
ing jobs in this city. And any 
sales girl in the city makes 
more than the women at our 
place who work on what is 
called precision assembly. On 
the wages I make as a wire- 
man I can’t even take care of 
my wife and child. I needed 
$200 a few months ago, but 
where could I get $200.? 

What worries me is what I 
would do if we needed to go to 
the hospital. Our hospital in- 
surance is terrible. We have 
to pay the whole bill to the 
hospital, and then the insur- 
ance company pays us back. 
Where could we get enough 
money for that? 

Puerto Rican Worker 
New York 

* » * 

Recently I met some guys 
who are organized by the 
Machinist and Space Workers 
Union and they were telling 
me that it isn’t much of a 
union. I thought they must he 
nuts when I compared their 
starting wage of $2.45 an hour 
to mine of $1.65. 

Then I realized that the 
plant where they work hires 
mostly men (I guess this is 
too high a wage to pay wom- 
en in N.Y.) to do electrical 
assembly work, and that some 
guys have been there for 15 
years and make only $2.75 an 
hour. That isn’t much to sup- 
port a family on. 

In case that sounds high to 
workers in other parts of the 
country just double the cost 
of living in your town — the 
rent, the food, the up-keep of 
your car — and you got New 
York. We have a State Tax 
already and now they are 
talking of a City Tax because 
the city is broke. As one of 
the women at work said, 
“Soon all we’ll have to do on 
Friday is turn our pay checks 
over to the government.” 

I must say that I do think 
the Machinist and Space 
Workers Union has a lot of 
guts, even if nothing else, be- 
cause they have been calling 
strikes at a time when they 
could be called all kinds of 
names — and probably are. 

Woman Worker 
New York 

• 

FRENCH-CANADIANS 

OFFENDED? 

The item on the Canadian 
elections in “Our Life and 
Times” (November N&L) of- 
fended me, and I wonder how 


your Canadian readers will 
feel about it. 

It stated that the relations 
between French and English 
speaking Canadians . . . has 
been under study. The only 
one I know “studying” it is 
the Canadian government, 
which obviously favors the 
English-speaking Canadians. 

Then I don’t know what “in 
this day of the consolidation 
of s i m i 1 a r 1 y-minded peo- 
ple” means. As far as Canada 
is concerned, most of the 
French Canadians are as poor 
as the people who live in Ap- 
palachia, and compared to 
them most of the English Can- 
adians live as the people in 
the New York suburbs do. 
They are not “similarly- 
minded,” and it is not just an 
economic question. They have 
a completely different culture. 

I was under the impression 
that the French Candadians 
do not want to be part of Can- 
ada. It may not be your solu- 
tion, but it is theirs, and 
should be so stated. 

Student, 
New York 

• 

FROM ABROAD 

The situation in Italy is one 
where there is always more 
unemployment, more strikes, 
and more U.S. capital. 

Politically, in the last few 
months there have been quite 
a few meetings of various 
small groups outside of the of- 
ficial Party. There was an at- 
tempt f3r these groups to unite 
and find a minimum of points 
in common in order to work 
together. It failed. 

However, it seemed clear 
that the number of people dis- 
satisfied with the present poli- 
tical parties here is growing, 
especially among the youth. 
At the same time the pro- 
Chinese did such an uncon- 
vincing job, especially at the 
time of the India - Pakistan 
war, that many of their sym- 
pathizers have at least be- 
come much less sympathetic. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

* * * 

The real point of Wilson’s 
wishy-washy actions over Rho- 
desia is obviously that his 
prime aim is to split the Tor- 
ies, and in this he has suc- 
ceeded. However, the African 
States have probably faced the 
the Labour Left with a posi- 
tion in which they cannot con- 
tinue to prop Wilson up to the 
same extent they have done in 
the past, since if Britain under 
a Labour Government becomes 
treated like a pariah by all the 
“progressive” Afro-Asian bloc, 
obviously the Labour Leftist 
who is essentially a “progres- 
sive” in his thinking, will be 
forced to condemn Wilson, 
since they will not dare de- 
fend him. 

There’s to be a by-election 
in Hull in the near future in a 
seat where the Labour major- 
ity is small and where a so- 
cialist, if he stood, would split 
the vote and let the Tory in — 
thus wiping out the remains 
of the Labour majority. I am 
furiously trying to persuade 
those socialists who do believe 
in fighting elections that that 
is the one to fight. It would be 
interesting to see the reaction 
of the fake revolutionaries — 
the Troskyists and Stalinists. 

L.O., 

England 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman 
National Editorial Board 

The Humanism of Marx Is the Basic 
Foundation for Anti-Stalinism Today 

(As a contribution to the developing discussion on anti-Stalinisih, 
the following article was submitted to Tokyo’s Waseda University 
student newspaper by the author during her recent lecture tour of 
Japan.) 

* * * 

The death of Stalin, in March, 1953, marked the end of an era. 
DeStalinization began almost at once, not by Khrushchev from 
above, but by the East Berlin workers from below, who, on June 17, 
rose in spontaneous revolt for “Bread and Freedom” and against 
raising “work norms” (speed-ups). Within weeks the East German 
revolt was followed by one in the forced labor camps in Vorkuta 
inside Russia itself. (1) When the 20th Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party, in February, 1956, finally embarked on de- 
Stalinization, it brought to the surface the seething undercurrents 
of revolt throughout Eastern Europe, and, by October, 1956, Russian 
Communism was faced with a proletarian revolution in Hungary 
that demanded freedom from its overlordship. By the time the Sino- 
Soviet conflict reached the point of no return, in 1963, Mao Tse-tung 
was boasting of the fact that it was he who initiated the Russian 
armed intervention. 

Thus did the Russian-Chinese counter-revolution begin and, 
hand in hand with it, came the campaign of slander against the 
Hungarian revolutionaries as “revisionists.” However, because the 
revolutionary, creative restatement of Marxism for our age came 
from an elemental surge forward, and because the Humanist banner 
was soon seen also in Latin America, in Africa, in the whole new 
third world fighting for freedom from Western imperialism as well, 
it was impossible any longer to consign the Humanist Essays of 
Marx to unreachable library shelves. 

Philistines there are, in 1965, who declare that we should never 
have awakened the ECONOMIC-PHILOSOPHIC MANUSCRIPTS, 
1844 from their century-old slumber. Serious thinkers, on the other 
hand, know that no other writing anywhere, at any time, has made 
history as have Marx’s now-famous essays on “Private Property and 
Communism,” “Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic,” and “Alienated 
Labor.” To look, even just cursorily, at the 121-year history of these 
essays is to embark on a journey of adventure which reveals the 
grandeur, the tragedy, and the challenge of our times. 

It is true that when the young Marx left his manuscripts “to 
the stinging criticism of the mice,” it forbade no tragedy because 
the living Marx kept concretizing and developing his concept of 
alienation as it developed into the proletariat’s “quest for uni- . 
versality.” (2) This vision of “ail-round” man was an integral part 
of the very organism of Marx, both as theoretician — be the theory 
that of revolution, the Paris Commune, or that of “the economic 
laws” of Capital — and as activist, as General Secretary of the first 
International Workingmen’s Association. 

LENIN’S INDEPENDENT PHILOSOPHIC BREAKTHROUGH 

Altogether different was the fate of those Humanist essays 
when the official heirs of Marx and Engels — the German Social 
Democrats — kept them sealed in vaults and thus deprived them- 
selves of the concept of a new human dimension. With the out- 
break of the first World War and the collapse of the German Social 
Democracy, Lenin had to recapture the unity of the ideal and the 
material through a painstaking return to the philosophic origins 
of Marx in Hegel, and only then moving it forward to the new 
historic plane, 1917, when the population “to a man” (3) would 
not only abolish private capitalism, but would run production and 
the state, and thus initiate the break-down of the division between 
mental and manual labor that characterizes all class societies. 

It took a Russian Revolution PLUS the tireless efforts of the 
great Marxist scholar, Ryazanov, PLUS money to pry the 1844 
manuscripts out of the vaults of the Second International. But, once 
again, reaction intervened to rob the proletariat of its philosophic 
heritage. In Russia, the triumph of Stalin meant the beginning of 
the end of “the realization of philosophy”, the Marxian concept of 
theory and of freedom. In Germany, the victory of Hitler marked 
the height of capitalist barbarism, the holocaust of World War II, 
the bankruptcy of bourgeois thought. Thrown into the savage in- 
humanity of a Buchenwald, who could think of philosophy? 

And yet, World War II had no sooner drawn to a gory end 
with American imperialism’s atom bombing of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, than, throughout Western Europe, every one, from the 
Catholic theologians to the atheistic Existentialists, re-discovered 
those precious Humanist Essays. But the Communists were power- 
ful enough to keep the debate confined in academic channels. The 
reality is this: yet another generation was born to face the challenge. 
No matter how young and new the present generation of anti- 
Stalinist revolutionary Marxists are, they must come face to face 
with these two overpowering facts: (1) World War II had come 
and gone without resulting in any successful proletarian revolution, 
and without starting a new stage in thought comparable to the one 
begun by Lenin at the time of World War 1 and his return to the 
Marxian origins in Hegel; and (2) nothing but a stillbirth had 
resulted from Leon Trotsky’s gigantic labors to build an anti-Stalin- 
ist Marxist International. This, despite the fact that only Lenin 
had stood higher than Leon Trotsky in the leadership of the Russian 
October; despite the fact that Trotsky had tried to keep the Marxist 
banner unsullied by Stalin’s betrayals and perversions of Marxism; 
despite the fact that he spent all the remainder of his life trying 
to build a revolutionary “vanguard party”; and despite, finally, the 
fact that he had succeeded in getting a few other outstanding revolu- 
tionary internationalists, such as the Dutch Marxist, Hendrik Snee- 
vliet, to sign the Manifesto of the Fourth International. 
TROTSKY’S PHILOSOPHIC FAILURE 

To this writer it has become all too obvious that Leon Trotsky 
(Continued on Page V) 

(1) See Vorkuta by Dr, Joseph Scholmer 

(2) Karl Marx, Poverty of Philosophy 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

By Eugene Walker 

Negro Youth in Watts Hold 
Key to Future Directions 

The element which came forth the most forcefully in 
the Watts Revolt was the youth. In both their actions and 
thought, the greatest challenge to the status quo was issued 
by them. They met in the streets, were their own leaders, 
decided what they wanted and what actions to take to 
get it. 


Organized N. Y. Shim Tenants 
Force Repairs by the Landlords 


In response to precisely this 
type of activity and thought, 
which had also occurred the year 
previously in Harlem, the Fed- 
eral Government has sought to 
take the youth off the streets. 
In Los Angeles this has taken the 
.form of Teen Posts, which began 
the summer before the Revolt, 
and has continued this year. 
POTENTIAL FREEDOM 
SCHOOLS 

The Federal Government may 
view the program as keeping 
youth off the streets. However, 
the conversion of these Teen 
Posts into Freedom Schools, simi- 
lar to those that SNCC (Student 
Non- Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee) has been operating in 
the South, is a possibility. The 
potential is there in the youth. 

I was recently at a Teen Post 
while Negro youth were discuss- 
ing growing up in South Los 
Angeles. The indignities suffered 
made one feel they were discus- 
sing Mississippi. 

The greatness of the Negro 
Revolution in the South has al- 
ways seemed to me to be meas- 
ured by the amount of direct par- 
ticipation by the Negro masses. 
In the North, the Civil Rights 
Movement has isolated itself from 
the mass. The Watts Revolt 
showed how everyone was isolated 
from the Negro masses. In the 
Revolt only they seemed to know 
where they were going; everyone 
elss ran or was concerned with 
how to stop them. 

CHALLENGE TO STATUS QUO 

The Teen Posts could be one 
way for the Civil Rights move- 
ment to involve the people. The 
Posts are now primarily oriented 

FSM Activist's 
Face Job Loss 

BERKELEY, Cal. — Activists in 
the Free Speech Movement of 
1964-65 are being subjected to 
possible job dismissal here be- 
cause of their FSM activities. 

Two participants who were ar- 
rested in the University of Cali- 
fornia Sit-Ins in 1964 have been 
teaching, one in a grammar 
school and the other in a high 
school, since last September. The 
credentials committee, headed by 
right-wing state superintendent 
of public instruction, Max Raf- 
ferty, has ordered the two to ap- 
pear at a hearing on their appli- 
cation for teaching credentials, 
which they must obtain to keep 
teaching. 

Four other participants in the 
sit-in have already appeared, and 
two did not receive their creden- 
tials. 

Berkeley public school officials 
are condemning the action and 
have written letters supporting 
the applicants. The California 
Federation of Teachers AFL-CIO 
is providing a lawyer for them 
at the hearing. 

Rafferty indicated where he 
stands by stating, “We have to 
look into each one and see why 
the person was involved, whether 
he walked in with his eyes open 
and if there is evidence of re- 
habilitation.” One of the teachers 
stated that particpants in the sit- 
in were defending a constitution- 
al right to have freedom of ex- 
pression on campus. 


in a cultural direction. Putting 
on plays and going to see dif- 
ferent events throughout the city 
seem to be the main activities. 
But in trying to keep the youth 
off the street the government has 
also laid the basis for something 
which it most likely did not in- 
tend — the bringing together of 
these youths into one room where 
they can discuss and act on ideas 
which challenge the status quo 
rather then seek to adapt to it. 

This possibility can become a 
reality only if the youth are al- 
lowed to speak and act — and 
encouraged to do so by the peo- 
ple who are seeking to aid in 
this radicalization of our world. 
That will happen only if they 
have the confidence that the peo- 
ple as a whole are able to think 
their own thoughts and act out 
their own ideas. 

Is Christmas 
A Subversive 
Conspiracy? 

It celebrates the birthday of a 
man who: 

Was a beatnick — wore a beard 
and sandals; had no visible 
means of support. 

Advocated treason — “love your 
enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate 
you . . .” Math, 6:44. 

Preached pacifism — “I say unto 
you. That ye shall resist not evil; 
but whosoever shall smite you on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” Math., 6:39. 

Practiced communism — He di- 
vided the bread and fish among 
the masses — John, 6:1-13. 

Led a protest march — into 
Jerusalem. Luke, 19. 

Practiced anti-capitalism — 
threw the money changers out of 
the church. 

Was an outside agitator. 

Committed civil disobedience. 

Was working for an outside 
power against Hie established 
government. 

* * * 

Our present Christmas has de- 
veloped as its symbol a bearded 
beatnick who only works one day 
a year, gives things away, and 
wears a RED suit, and comes 
from an area close to the north 
pole. 

With these facts in mind I 
urge that the government have 
the Un-American Committee or 
any similar group investigate 
with the intention of banning 
this subversive celebration. 

This committee should also In- 
vestigate other like holidays such 
as: 

Easter — for similar reasons as 
above. 

Fourth of July — it glorifies a 
revolution. 

Labor Day — must be commu- 
nist. 

Washington’s Birthday — was a 
leader in a revolution. 

The one holiday which should 
be considered beyond question is 
Halloween. This holiday is when 
people walk around in white 
sheets and hoods and hide their 
faces: an old and accepted tradi- 
tion. This holiday also favors 
witches and witch hunts. 

Wayne Mercer 


New York, N.Y. — It was 
a pretty exciting first meet- 
ing. The nine tenants of a 
certain building, eight of 
them Negroes and one Puerto 
Rican, were railing against 
the despicable conditions un- 
der which they were forced 
to live (“rats running all 
around ... if you tell the 
super, who doesn’t live in the 
building, that we haven’t got 
any heat, all he does is say, 
‘How am I supposed to 
know?’ ”), when a knock at 
the door interrupted the pro- 
ceedings. 

The landlord of the building 
entered the apartment, and the 
occupant jumped up and yelled 
at him, “You see where your ways 
have brought you! Now we’re 
going to fix things up ourselves. 
So please leave.” The landlord 
left, and the tenants went on 
to form a Tenants Council. 
COUNCILS IN 24 BUILDINGS 

This Tenants Council is part 
of the West Side Block Associa- 
tion. The Association has been 
in existence only since October, 
1965, and is now in 24 buildings, 
in an area bounded by 108th 
Street on the north, 105th on the 
south, Central Park West on the 
east, and Broadway on the west. 

The organizers, members of 
Columbia CORE, first go to build- 
ings and personally talk to each 
tenant, suggesting to them that 
a group of tenants can succeed 
where they singly have failed. 
However, the organizers are there 
only to give the tenants informa- 
tion and advice, and not to tell 
them what to do. 

It is through this philosophy 


Below are excerpts from an 
open-letter received from Tom 
Rodd, the young pacifist who led 
a demonstration and was arrest- 
ed at the Vertol Helicopter plant 
outside of Philadelphia a few 
days after Christmas. 

* * * 

My name is Tom Rodd. I am 
19 years old and was raised in 
Pittsburgh, Penna . . . Shortly 
before my 18th birthday I began 
a peace action project based on 
my conscientious refusal to regis- 
ter for the draft. I was arrested 
and tried for that act, and sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment. Released on probation 
after four months’ imprisonment, 
I was required to work for a 
court-approved service agency 
and prohibited from participating 
in any public witness demonstra- 
tions. 

I went to Philadelphia to work 
for the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee in their Material 
Aids Warehouse. I ran a large 
baling machine affectionately 
known as Elmer; and processed 
thousands of pounds of clothing 
for refugees overseas. It was 
good, hard work but dull. After 
one year in the warehouse I was 
offered a job as a weekend work- 
camp leader. 

BECOMES ACTIVE AGAIN 

For me it was a selfish change. 
The pay is subsistence. I live in 
an urban ghetto which despite 
its many problems is more of a 
community than most of the af- 
fluent suburban areas I have en- 
countered. 

I spent evening after evening 
at meetings of peace organiza- 
tions ... I planned demonstra- 
tions, leaflets, seminars. I wrote 
letters, telegrams, spoke to youth 
groups — everything except phy- 
scially participate in demonstra- 
tions. 

Some day this year soon after 
Christmas I intend to violate 
the terms of my probation and 
attempt to enter the property of 
a local plant that manufacturers 


that we hope to overcome the 
problem that many past tenants’ 
organizations have had, of having 
the organization collapse after 
the organizers have left. The 
stress is on creating tenant lead- 
ers. 

COMPLICATED LAWS 

New York City laws and 
procedures for remedying sub- 
standard conditions such as rats, 
roaches, lack of heat and hot 
water, cracked walls and crumb- 
ling plaster are unnecessarily 
complicated, and are more likely 
to stifle action by tenants than 
to help them fix up their build- 
ings. This accounts for the main 
problem encountered in such 
work — the lack of interest on 
the part of many people who 
have continually complained to 
city agencies and got no response. 

Thus far we have had success 
in getting some rents reduced, 
and are now in court under the 
new rent strike law, 7A, in two 
buildings. Unlike the old law, in 
which the landlord would attempt 
to dispossess a tenant who re- 
fused to pay rent, the new one 
specifies that more than 1/3 of 
the tenants of a building can peti- 
tion the court to take over their 
building, and use the rent to re- 
pair it. 

The Tenant Councils now func- 
tioning will soon be forming a 
Block Association in which the 
tenants themselves will hold lead- 
ership positions. The Block As- 
sociation should be politically 
more effective in pressing its 
demands, and ultimately should 
be able to determine the kind 
of urban renewal that its mem- 
bers want, instead of being forced 
to bow to city urban renewal 
plans. 


helicopters for the war in Viet- 
name. 

Why now? What brought this 
all on was the self-immolation in 
Washington of Norman Morrison 
. . . For I am a pacifist. I do not 
support military power in any 
situation for any cause. I abhor 
the violence of the United States. 
I abhor the violence of the Viet 
Cong. I believe that war is use- 
less and immoral. 

Five years is not the greatest 
sacrifice; in fact, it is a small 
one. I risked it on the draft ques- 
tion, and I risk it again. But I 
am afraid. I do not like prison. 
I would like to chuck up peace 
action. I would like to fall in 
love and marry. I would like to 
travel the world. I would like to 
play banjo and guitar, read, talk, 
learn, roam freely, live richly, 
grow old. I would like to know 
the joy of my own children. 

But in this world, how can a 
man do these things? When 
Americans burn and kill in Asia, 
when men are shot in the back 
in Mississippi, how can we sit 
back, how can we not suffer? 

This letter goes to many people 
. . . I hope that you eaeh will 
look and see whether you have 
done enough to oppose this war. 
None of us has, I fear. Ypu are 
all welcome to come and join me 
at this helicopter plant . . . 
Peace. 


Avant-Garde 

By Mike Walters 
Norman Morrison, the 
Baltimore Quaker who 
killed himself in front of 
the Pentagon in protest 
of the Vietnam War, has 
been neglected by the 
American press, including 
the Left. Yet he was one 
of those rare transcend- 
ental figures of human his- 
tory that defy labeling due 
to their universality. I’m 
not talking about his “act” 
but the “motivation” be- 
hind it. He would have 
done it for the Jews of 
Germany as well. 

What an irony that during 
the decline of the American 
civilization (if you want to 
describe sweat-shops, genocide, 
slavery, racism, militarism, 
etc., civilization), this culture 
produced some “heroic” in- 
dividuals like Bill Moore, Rich- 
ard La Porte, and Norman 
Morrison. 

I was privileged to lead the 
memorial service for the lat- 
ter at the Pentagon shortly 
after his death. Here is the 
eulogy that I delivered. 

* # * 

Some day the Star Spangled 
city of Baltimore will be bet- 
ter known as the city of the 
two martyrs — William Moore 
and Norman Morrison. They 
both were products of the 
segment of American culture 
that is predominant over the 
rest — the White Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant. Yet they sought 
and achieved a universality. 

They had a personalized 
mystical religion, whose roots 
were in the soil of social just- 
ice. The intensity of their 
religious experience was link- 
ed to constructing a kingdom 
of god on earth. Their con- 
cerns were panoramic in na- 
ture. Peace and racial equality 
were not viewed as different 
goals, but a result of the 
similar inhumanity of their 
fellow man. Civil liberties was 
not a political issue, but a 
matter of assertion of individ- 
ual conscience. The plight of 
the poor was not so much an 
economic situation as it was 
a product of insensitive social 
structures that promote self- 
ishness. 

They were ridiculous men 
in the viewpoint of their peers, 
actually kooks, to be exact. 
No two men possessed as much 
naivete as they did. Their final 
acts were interpreted as 
suicidal tendencies. Irration- 
ality was imbued to a belief 
that it was still possible to stir 
the conscience of their society. 
Their deaths were editorial- 
ized as wasteful and needless. 

They died alone and silent- 
ly. People stood vigils for 
them. Some cried and eulog- 
ized. Most laughed in the 
mockery that conceals itself 
in fear. 

These two men were adven- 
turous. They sought to explore 
the spiritual periphery of 
man’s experience. They have 
kept alive the image of man 
as an animal with an imagina- 
tion. They dared to live and 
perish for the future. This is 
the real avant-garde. 


Fighter for Peace Defies Jail Threat 
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TWO WORLDS 


Two Views of Sam Cornish 


PEOPLE BENEATH THE WIN - 1 
DOW, by Sam Cornish, Sacco 
Publishers, 408 Park Avenue, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

This is Sam’s Spade book. The 
uniqueness of any perceptive 
poet is that he expresses his time 
and place with agonizing accur- 
acy. To certain segments of 
white America the Negro must 
either be primitive or middle 
class. They refuse to compre- 
hend what the Negro reality 
means. It is the mask, putting 
the man on, the funny saddness, 
the angry obscenity. Perhaps the 
most striking element of the Am- 
erican Negro and this work of 
Sam’s is its subtle ironies. One 
can never be certain of what 
Sam is talking about. His anger 
is disguised in erotic images. 

He seeks the freedom to use 
his cultural background as a 
means to transcend just as the 
other ethnic groups in America 
do. Sam has discovered that be- 
fore he can become a free and 
universal individual he must 
find, accept and explain what 
it means to be a Negro. Sam’s 
lesson to me was to be honest. 

Now we can both be free and 
start to respect each other and 
together like brothers who have 
stumbled upon the reality of 
America go forward to achieve 
our common universality. 

— Mike Walters 

• 

American Negro poetry has 
tended to divide itself recently 
into two major categories. The 
first is the poetry of protest by 
such writers as Claude McKay. 
(“If We Must Die”), Charles 
Anderson, Oliver Pitcher, and 
Margaret Walker. The second 
type explodes with the self-re- 
crimination, bitterness, and frust- 
ration which are inevitable in a 
society which tries to systemat- 


ically deprive Negroes of dig- 
nity and self-respect. People 
Beneath the Window, by Sam 
Cornish is of the latter type. 

The most tormenting thread 
which runs through his poems is 
the theme of aloneness, his in- 
ability to communicate, or reach 
out: “i am tired feet my body 
waiting/dying folded into/the 
entrance in front/of me . . . 
your own dark/hand blind dark 
hand/fills the day /with its own/ 
misery.” In one poem, even after 
he makes love, he feels only the 
ultimate sterility of all relation- 
ships. There is no feeling of re- 
lease of fulfillment, only the in- 
tense anguish of emptiness, and 
again, the knowledge of his in- 
ability to reach out and touch 
another human being: “after 
love; we are not; the same; our 
bodies/ready for the sleep/we 
cannot take/the children/we can- 
not have/the sharing . . 

His poetry shows little anger 
against society except in subtle 
passages: “toward those cities/ 
those grey cities where /men 
forget themselves,” and one pas- 
sage which might be aimed at 
whites, “i know of no other /death 
than the death/of so many 
hands/unaware of what we are/ 
to them.” 

In an age of soundless auto- 
matic elevators and incredibly 
swift supersonic jets and fabul- 
ous minks and kidney-shaped 
swimming pools, the great pov- 
erty and suffering of Negroes are 
an agonizing absurdity. 

“People Beneath a Window,” 
is an expression of the feelings 
of a victim: disgust, despair, and 
hopelessness. Every Negro (or 
any intellectually honest person, 
for that matter) cannot help but 
feel anger towards this country’s 
silence and its failure to resist 
our tremendous social injustices. 
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The spirit of submission and 
the acceptance of his condition 
as inevitable has for too long 
dominated Negro culture. To 
overcome in in-dice, one must 
be ready to fight and rise above 
its tragic effects. 

—Lara Turner 

Claims Old 
Union Fire 
Is Now Gone 

Detroit, Mich. — I started 
out by working in the shops, 
and then later I went to col- 
lege and became a profes- 
sional and got my hands 
dirty another way. 

Workers are the damndest 
people in the world. They scream 
all over about injustice, whether 
it comes from plant management 
or the union bureaucrat. And 
there doesn’t seem to be any 
basic difference, since the es- 
sential points of view of both 
are management’s. No matter 
what the structure is, an admin- 
istrator is one who is hired to 
carry out orders from above, and 
anybody who happens to be un- 
der his authority is bound to 
have feelings in direct conflict 
with his. So workers scream 
bloody murder because they’re 
being put down all the time. 
WHO DID IT? 

What grinds me is that they 
never look at themselves and 
say, “I did it. I went fishing 
instead of going to the meet- 
ing.” They suddenly find a 
bunch ramrodded some slate 
through at an election and they 
weren’t there. They may scream 
like hell, but they have no come- 
back, really. 

In many ways, I think we are 
our own worst enemies. We’ve 
allowed ourselves to be lulled 
time and time again by two-bit 
pay raises. We (teachers) were 
offered a $200 pay raise this 
year. You would have thought 
Santa Claus was coming around. 
This $200 comes out to $20 a 
month, $5 pay check, or barely 
a case of beer a week. 

But when they got this big 
raise there was great joy over 
the tremendous victory they had 
won. 

Meanwhile, we have a contract 
that -is the poorest excuse for a 
contract that has even been put 
together. The grievance proce- 
dure is a farce. 

REFORMING IS TOUGH 

I think it is far easier to or- 
ganize to begin with, than to re- 
form after you’ve got something. 
I often feel I’m losing faith in 
the potentialities of the union 
organization to continually re- 
vitalize itself. 

Young people come in who 
have never been on a picket line, 
or found themselves with a dirty 
job because they opened their 
mouths at the wrong time. How 
do you convince them of the 
idea of unionism rather than 
some gimmick to get you shorter 
hours and better pay? 

The statement around town is 
common that nobody wins from 
a strike. That’s not true — YOU 
won’t make your money up, but 
somebody along the line a few 
years further will make it up. 

People don’t join a union now 
in the belief of unity of work- 
ers. If you ask somebody to join 
the union, the first thing they 
say is, “Fine, what are you going 
to do for me?” You never hear 
the idea of “we” anymore. And 
you have to say, well if you join 
you’ll get better insurance etc., 
etc. 

Yet, bad as the union is, what 
the hell are you going to do 
without it? 


The Humanism of Marx Is the Basic 
Foundation for Anti-Stalinism Today 

(Continued from Page 5) 

failed because he had not been the theoretician that Lenin had been, 
had not prepared himself either for 1917, or for 1939, in the 
manner Lenin had or would have; that is to say, Trotsky had not 
met the twin political-philosophic challenges that each generation 
of Marxists must answer for itself: (1) what new stage of production, 
and with it, relations in production, had we reached? And (2) what 
new stage of workers’ revolt and new, related underlying philosophy 
will now emerge? But, whether or not you, the readers, single out 
the Humanism of Marx as the theory of liberation for our state- 
capitalist age, you must find the link of historic continuity, if 
history has rejected Trotskyism — and the fact that the Fourth 
International has proved to be a still-birth seems to bear this out — 
then the new anti-Stalinist revolutionary forces must find the “why” 
of the failure of the first appearance of anti-Stalinist Marxism. 

Not only is it impossible “to skip” historic stages, but one 
must face reality and note that, where the movement from theory 
to revolution proved a still-birth, the movement from practice did 
not. Quite the contrary. Whether you begin with the Hungarian 
Revolution openly unfolding the banner of Marx’s Humanism (3) 
as a movement of freedom from Communism, or with Fidel Castrd 
in Cuba, who, in fighting against American imperialism and its 
puppet Batista, claimed his revolution was both against capitalist 
exploitation and “communist political tyranny”, was “humanist” (4); 
whether, instead, you begin with the year, 1960, “Africa’s Year” 
when no less than 19 nations gained their independence from West- 
ern imperialism, again under the banner of Humanism (5), or use 
that year as the new point of departure because of the mass demon- 
strations in Japan against the American Security Pact — and, indeed, 
those marvelous “snake dancers” the TV screens brought us, the 
second America, the America of the proletariat, the youth, the 
Negro Revolution, the anti-Vietnam war fighters, promptly built 
an international bridge of solidarity between you and us — one 
truth stands out: everywhere the masses were in motion, and, 
from below, there was a dynamism of ideas unmatched in grandeur 
by the movement from theory that is bound to an elitist “vanguard” 
party. 

THEORETIC VOID DENIES HISTORIC ACTION 

No sadder commentary can be made about the 40 year theoretic 
void left by the death of Lenin than by quoting Chou Yang and 
realizing that his downgrading of the Humanism of Marxism re- 
flects the views of some who call themselves anti-Stalinists: “The 
modern revisionists and some bourgeois scholars try to describe 
Marxism as humanism and call Marx a humanist . . . This, of 
course, is futile ...” (6) 

If a serious discussion on an international scale is to be started 
among anti-Stalinist Marxists, then we must begin here, just here. 
Chon Yang notwithstanding, it is not some “bourgeois scholars” who 
brought Marx’s Humanism onto the historic stage, but masses in 
motion— masses in motion against established Communism, masses 
in motion against American imperialism, masses in motion against 
British, French, Belgian imperialism, masses in motion against 
all existing societies. The Marx of 1844 who could write of the 
Silesian weavers: “The Silesian uprisings began where the French 
and English uprisings ended, with the consciousness of the prole- 
tariat as a class”, needs no lessons in class struggle from a rep- 
resentative of state power in China. Stalinism, be it in Russian or 
Chinese garb, should not be allowed to sully Marx’s concept of 
revolution and vision of the “all-round” man. 

It is the concept of individual as well as social freedom, the 
conditions of class society that had to be undermined, abolished, 
transcended. It is this we must now recapture, unfold, develop on 
the new historic plane of the 1960’s, 

BASIS FOR A NEW REVOLUTIONARY INTERNATIONAL 

There must be no more Hiroshimas and Nagasakis. And some- 
thing a great deal less honorary than “a degenerated workers’ 
state” should be reserved for retrogressionists, for any who expound 
the barbarous view that a “new civilization” can first be built on 
the ruins of what would be left of the world after a thermo- 
nuclear war. (7) In a nuclear age where the only war that can 
be won is the battle for the minds of men, it is high time for 
Marxists and other freedom fighters to clear their heads, and, in 
opposing both Western imperialism and private capital as well as 
state-capitalism that calls itself Communism, East and West, unfurl 
a banner of a classless society and begin laying the foundation 
for a new revolutionary Marxist International. 

Tokyo, Dec. 28, 1965 Raya Dunayevskaya 


(3) See especially Imre Nagy on Communism and Tibor Dery’s 
writings as well as Po Prostu for the whole year, 1956, 

(4) Fidel Castro, History Will Absolve Me 

(5) See both Leopold Sedar Senghor, African Socialism, and Sekou 
Toure, Africa’s Path in History 

(6) Chou Yang, The Fighting Task Confronting Workers in Philos- 
ophy and the Social Sciences, Peking, 1963. 

(7) For a more detailed analysis of Mao’s position on thermo- 
nuclear war, see the chapter, “The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung” 
in MARXISM AND FREEDOM 
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The State of the War Is 
The State of the Economy 
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Our Life and Times 


(Continued from Page 1) 

trast the “war on poverty” was 
allocated a mere 1.2%. 

Yet it is from the already piti- 
ful amount allotted to domestic 
needs that even more drastic cuts 
are bound to be made in order to 
find the funds for the ever-in- 
creasing costs of the Vietnam 
war, which is already consuming 
$16 million a day. No less than 
$60 billion will be asked this 
year for defense alone. 

THE ADMINISTRATORS GORGE 
THEMSELVES ON THE POOR 

As for the war on poverty pro- 
gram, its greatest success last 
year seems to have been in find- 
ing jobs for thousands of admin- 
istrators and public relations 
men. Very little of the meager 
funds ever trickled down to the 
poor themselves. While scandals 
were the rule in the North, where 
the various administrators have 
been fighting for the funds, in 
the South white officials refused 
to take them, for fear it would 
require them to integrate the 
antipoverty facilities, or accept 
Negroes in policy-making posi- 
tions. 

Alabama, which ranks 11th in 
the number of its poor, is one of 
the worst examples. As a result, 
in at least eight Alabama coun- 
ties, Negroes, under the leader- 
ship of the SCLC, have attempted 
to file applications on their own, 
but have reported no evidence of 
interest on the part of tine Fed- 
eral antipoverty agency in their 
region. 

California, on the other hand, 
which ranks third in the number 
of poor, topped all the states in 
the amount of funds it received 
(some $87 million) — but none- 
theless not a dent was made in 
the problems of the Negroes in 
Watts, either before or after the 
revolt there bad focused atten- 
tion oa the fact that fully 45% of 
the Negroes in that ghetto were 
officially considered “abjectly 
poor.” 

In that same state, the grape- 
strikers of Delano also added to 
the true picture of our Great 
Society by focusing attention on 
the fact that though they were 
officially considered “employed,” 
they were not being paid even the 
minimum wage urged by Labor 
Secretary Wirtz, of $1.40 an hour. 
Instead they were trying to sup- 
port their families on $1.25 an 
hour — a wage that would net them 
$2600 if they were employed 
steadily throughout the entire 
year. So much for how “this na- 
tion is flourishing.” 

“FREE CAPITALISM” IS 
A FARCE 

.Even outside the exploitative 
relationship of capital and labor, 
“free capitalism” is a farce. There 
is scarcely any sector of the 
American economy which can ex- 
ist in its present condition with- 
out state intervention — Federal 


Government controls as well as 
aid, and not only in the militariza- 
tion of the economy but its indus- 
trial research. Without, for ex- 
ample, financial governmental 
support, American agricultural in- 
come would be cut by 25%, the 
auto industry by 20%, shipping 
by 50%, airlines by 30%, indus- 
trial research and development 
by 75%. 

It is, in fact, only by its deficit 
financing and various other forms 
of manipulation of the economy; 
its constant advancing of what 
is considered the “danger” level 
of unemployment; and its increas- 
ing withdrawing of the youth into 
the army, that the government 
has been able to avoid the cata- 
clysmic type of Depression we had 
in the ’30s. 

Above all, the State Plan for 
avoiding depressions rests on the 
transformation of the so-called 
labor leadership into the hand- 
maiden of both capital and the 
state. The latest example of this 
occurred the very moment that 
President Johnson completed his 
State of the Union message. Al- 
most before the last word had 
been uttered, and despite the fact 
that just about the only things 
LBJ had not been able to get 
from Congress last year were the 
two things he had promised labor 
—repeal of section 14b of the 
Taft-Harfley Law and an increase 
in the minimum wage — Reuther 
rushed to commend President 
Johnson’s message as “inspiring.” 

LBJ REVEALS MUCH 

On the other hand, exactly what 
the American workers think of 
their Great Society is revealed in 
the fact that more workers were 
involved in strikes this past year 
than at any time since 1959— no 
less than twice as many as in 
1963. They act as they do be- 
cause they know that the world 
economy, much less world pol- 
itics, is no more “stabilized” now 
during the swollen war prosper- 
ity than it was during the lean 
Depression. War has become the 
very way of life of automated cap- 
italism. 

The age of state capitalism is 
as ingrained in the American 
economy as it is in that of Rus- 
sia. In the latter, the state “owns” 
the economy; in the former, the 
economy “owns” the state. But 
in both the “executive commit- 
tee” of the ruling class has one 
and only one job: to intensify the 
exploitation, degradation and mis- 
ery of the workers. 

World capitalism has reached 
so high a stage of statification 
that it has permeated private 
capitalism as fully as it permeates 
the state-capitalism that calls it- 
self “communist.” 

If is this fact of life which 
President Johnson unwittingly 
laid bare for all to see. 
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Editorial Article 


French Elections Intensify NATO Disarray 


The American bourgeois 
press was all too eager to 
gloat over the recent near- 
defeat of De Gaulle. By the 
time the popular opposition to 
De Gaulle made it clear that 
the General would have to un- 
dergo a run-off election, a 
reader of the daily press 
might have been led to believe 
that Frenchmen repudiated 
De Gaulle’s “foreign policy, 
especially his opposition to 
NATO.” The truth was that 
what the French proletariat 
was rejecting was, not De 
Gaulle’s anti - Americanism, 
but his internal policy of keep- 
ing wages down, as well as 
agricultural policies which 
have led to recession in the 
country. As his announced 
trip to Russia shows the Gen- 
eral will continue with his at- 
tacks on NATO. 

Following what has now be- 
come his annual custom, De 
Gaulle has once again deri- 
sively challenged U.S. nuclear 
diplomacy in his pursuit of 
French grandeur, or Europe 
on the Gaullist plan. 

By threatening to kick over 
the NATO house of cards he 
has once again forced the 
State : Department and the 
White House to back down on 
declared opposition to De 
Gaulle’s “force de frappe” 
(nuclear striking force) and 
actually help him develop it. 

By threatening to pull out 
of the Common Market, he 
has once again forced W. Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg 
to bow down to his encroach- 
ing demands for economic and 
political supremacy over 
them. 

His only opposition so far 
has been the resistance of the 
French working class. His 
main target remains to divert, 
immobilize and suppress this 
massive deterrent to his total- 
itarian ambitions. What is es- 
pecially terrifying is that De 
Gaulle finds his allies among 
the strangest bed - fellows. 
These include the traditionally 
fascist officers’ corps of the 
French army, on whom he 
bases himself. But they also 
include Communists of both 
the Moscow and Peking per- 
suasion, old Social-Democrats 
and new “Great Society” 
democrats. 

• In January 1963 — two 
years after his first atomic 


tests in the Sahara, De Gaulle 
wrecked Kennedy’s “Grand 
Design” for NATO by exclud- 
ing Britain from the Common 
Market and rejecting a U.S. 
offer of Polaris missiles. 

Nine days later, he and Ad- 
enaur signed a Franco-Ger- 
man treaty whereby West 
German industrial might was 
harnessed to De Gaulle’s 
ambition. The shades of the 
1940 Berlin-Vichy axis reap- 
peared in the new Paris-Bonn 
axis. Gen. De Gaulle stepped 
into H i 1 1 e r’s shoes, and 
Adenaur into Marshall Pe- 
tain’s. 

That was the very month 
when De Gaulle also reached 
a security agreement with 
Franco-Spain for the recipro- 
cal suppression of political op- 
ponents. As a result of this 
bit of grandeur, two Spanish 
anarchists living in French 
exile were betrayed to Spain’s 
military police, convicted in 
secret trial, and executed in 
the medieval torture ®f gar- 
roting— that is, strangled in an 
iron collar bolted to a post by 
the slow turn of a screw. 

It also resulted in the arrest 
by French police, at the be- 
hest of Spanish authorities, of 
more than 50 alleged anti- 
Franco exiles in a half dozen 
French cities. 

Only the French workers 
that year knew how to take 
De Gaulle’s measure. In a 
March - long strike, 200,000 
miners shut down the nation- 
alized coal pits. They ignored 
his threats of dire reprisal 
and defied his angry order to 
go back to work. They were 
joined in sympathetic strikes 
and demonstrations by hun- 
dreds of thousands of iron, 
steel, electrical, railroad and 
clerical workers in the nation- 
alized — that is, the openly 
state-capitalist— sector of the 
French economy. 

By month’s end, with the 
support of virtually the entire 
mass population of France, 
two million workers were on 
the verge of a general strike. 
If he has never forgiven, they 
have never forgotten, 

• In January 1964 — De 
Gaulle recognized Mao’s Chi- 
na to whom he sold 1.4 bil- 
lion dollars worth of surplus 
French wheat which bis Com- 
mon Market partners were 
forced to pay a $40 million 
subsidy. 

Having shown what he 


could do within the NATO Al- 
liance, he cast his visionary 
eye upon the Alliance for Pro- 
gress with an autumn tour of 
Latin America, It was any- 
thing but a triumph. Being a 
man of all seasons, however, 
he followed up with this new 
year’s announcement that in 
1967 he will move his nuclear 
test site from the Algerian 
Sahara to French Guiana on 
the northern coast of South 
America^ Some 2,500 miles 
southeast of Florida, Cape de 
Gaulle will be about 2,000 
miles closer to Cape Kennedy 
than to Paris, ; ,, ,■ 

Though Washington Strateg- 
ists may sneer at De Gaulle’s 
“force de farce” for having 
only a 3-megaton capacity 
compared with the multi- 
thousand megatons the U.S. 
has deployed in W. Germany 
alone, those three megatons 
were powerful enough to scut- 
tle the multi-nuclear force in 
NATO and win major conces- 
sions from the White House 
at the very time that he is 
flirting for a rcproachtnent 
with the Kremlin. 

So great are the NATO rifts, 
that three years before its of- 
ficial termination in 1969, it 
is, if not in tatters, certainly 
tottering. . ■■■ « ■ ;; 

It was flawed from the 
start. Created in 1949 under 
the impact of Stalin’s seizure 
of Czechoslovakia, it planned 
the state-capitalist reconstruc- 
tion of national economies 
based upon America’s awe- 
some nuclear monoply— which 
ended only a month later 
when Stalin exploded his first 
A-bomb. L, 

Far from reviving old 
fashioned nationalism De 
Gaulle has successfully re- 
vived Old fashioned imperial- 
ist plunder with the omi- 
nously new feature of authori- 
tarian state planning sup- 
ported by nuclear power. His 
Four Year Plans since coining 
to power in 1958 clearly show 
this. 

It is this which the French 
masses are rejecting. 

This renewal of working 
class strength is the real 
“third force” for a new uni- 
fied Europe. It is the only 
truly democratic creative 
force not only for human sur- 
vival but for humanist revival 
and the lasting reconstruction 
of a free world forever free 
from tension, torment and 
tyranny. 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 

Sterling Strike Bares Grievances 

In their recent strike, the workers at the new Chrysler Sterling 
Plant have laid open to the public the bare truth about how the 
union leaders have sold the workers out to the company. They 
have also exposed the unbelievable method by which the union 
bureaucrats operate, and at the same time the inhuman way in 
which the company treats its employees, especially the production 
workers. Many workers at other Chrysler plants believe that this 
is the beginning of something new. The company and the union 
bosses had thought the workers had been beaten to the point where 
this sort of action by rank and file workers was impossible. Only 
the union bosses, they thought, could ever attack the company — 
and these attacks were really a sort of game, because the union 
could always tell the company afterwards that they had to do and 
say such things in order to appease the workers. 

NO UNION AT FIRST 

This new Sterling Plant began operating in 1965, after the 
1964 union contract was signed by the company. Many young 
workers were hired. There were very few older workers. When 
the workers there decided they wanted their own local, several of 
the bureaucrats who had lost elections in Local 212 and could not 
bear the thought of going back to the production line, made a 
deal with Local 212 officers to transfer them to this Sterling Plant 
and help them get elected as top officers in the new local. 

There were to be three top offices: president, financial secre- 
tary and treasurer. The Local 212 officers thought this was a good 
deal because it would satisfy these bureaucrats and they would not 
be haunting them in the next election. But when the elections for 
the new local were held, the bureaucrat who was sent to be 
president lost to some unknown worker, and the financial secretary 
won by a very narrow margin in a run-off. The big bureaucrats 
from the International arbitrarily created a fourth position in the 
union and appointed the man they had been grooming to be presi- 
dent as recording secretary. 

Worker^. soon began complaining about inhuman speedups, but 
the company would answer that they had no contract in that plant 
covering working standards. The same answer held for complaints 
about safety. - One worker* said that everyweek or so the company 
Changed their foremen, and if 200 pieces an hour was what the 
former foreman had said production was, the new foreman would 
say it was 300 pieces. When the workers complained to the union 
officers, they would simply repeat that there was no contract cover- 
ing this in that plant. 

TRICKS IN SPEED-UP 

Another worker from the press room said the company had 
timed their job while they used their hands to put stock into the 
presses. After they were timed at break-neck speed, the workers 
were told to use metal tongs to place the stock in the press, which 
took longer, But they were expected to keep the same pace. 

One other worker told us they were forbidden by the com- 
pany from entering the plant with a newspaper. Their lunches were 
taken away and locked up until the whistle blew. He said that 
before he was transferred to this new plant he thought a worker 
conld exist in a shop today without a union, because conditions 
were so bad in the union shops they couldn’t be much worse. But 
it took only a few days in the new plant to convince him how 
mistaken he was. He said he knew finally how great is the need 
for workers to be organized together Under some kind of banner, 
although the union leaders today think and act just like the com- 
pany when it comes to production workers. 

WORKERS ANSWER ABUSE WITH STRIKE 

When four workers were fired for not keeping pace with those 
machines, and the union officers said once more there was nothing 
they could do, the workers said, “To hell with you. We’ll walk 
out and shut the place down until we get our grievances settled — 
all of them.” 

When other Chrysler plants began to cut production for want 
of parts, because of the strike, the union officers made an agree- 
ment with the company to settle the strike. They called a member- 
ship meeting at Local 212 hall to tell the workers what they had 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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The way most grievances are processed. 
At Chrysler Highland Park 


THE NEW LEFT IN JAPAN: 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND GOALS 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, Chairman, National Editorial Board 
(The following report on Japan was originally written for THE ACTIVIST, see ad, p. 6) 

A lecture tour through Japan is an exhilerating experience for one coming from the 
United States where Marxism is not exactly the most popular doctrine. In contrast to the 
political atmosphere in the States, where even the youth with a cause feels it necessary 
to vie with non-committed groups in denying an “ideological” foundation for his strug- 
gle for freedom, the New Left in Japan is all proudly Marxist, “anti-Stalinist and anti-im- 
perialist, East and West.” These sharp outer differences notwithstanding there is a 
deep affinity of purpose between the new Left in Japan and in the United States. Both 
the date of birth — 1960 — and the parallelism of actions — great mass demonstrations in 
Japan against the American-Japanese Security Pact and, in the U.S., the sit-downs sig- 
nalling the start of the Negro Revolution — symbolize the beginnings of a whole new 
epoch of development in both countries. 

-<$> The 700 that came out, Dec. 
4, to hear my first talk at the 
Telephone and Telegraph Work- 
ers’ Union hall in Tokyo were 
representative of the whole spec- 
trum of the New Left. This was 
seen both from the introductory 
speeches which showed that, al- 
though the meeting was under 
the auspices of Zenshin (1), in- 
dependent Marxists were also 
there, and it was made clear 
from the questions and discussion 
which followed the talk on “The 
Negro Revolution, the New Left, 
and Marxism in America.” 
Furthermore, the questions dis- 
closed an intense desire to de- 
velop relations with the second 
America — ■ the America of , the 
Negro Revolution, of the Free 
Speech Movement, of rank and 
file labor struggles, of the anti- 
Vietnam War teach-ins as well as 
the analyses of these develop- 
ments by Marxist groups. And 
the preponderant presence of 
youth was made manifest by 
what I would call the sheer ad- 
venture of philosophic explora- 
tions, ranging from the historic 
gulf that separates the “Oriental 
concept of Void and Nothingness” 
from the “European (Hegelian) 
concept of negativity”, through 
Sartre’s Existentialism (2), to 
concrete urgency with which the 
the Hungarian Revolution in- 
vested the Humanism of Marx- 
ism. 

The focal point of the discus- 
sion, however, remained the 
need for revolutionary regroup- 
ment, the need for solidarity be- 
tween freedom fighters the world 
over— between workers and stu- 
dents and those who were fight- 
ing for and had won national 
independence from western im- 
perialism that would not fall prey 
to Stalinism of either the Russian 
or Chinese variety. 

EAGER FOR NEW RELATIONS 
I do not mean to give the im- 
pression that the whole of the 
New Left is anti-Stalinist. The 
oppressive air of Maoism which 
dominates the Communist Party 
of Japan (JCP) hangs heavily 
also over a good part of the in- 
tellectual left. As was evident 
from another meeting, this time 
at the Waseda University, which 
was attended by nearly 1,000 
students on Dec. 19, more than a 
little residue of Stalinism is im- 
bedded also in some anti-Stalinist 
groupings. 

The unruly group within the 
mass audience showed reverent 
silence only when I quoted Chou 
Yang: 

(Continued on Page 5) 

(1) Zenshin (Forward) is the organ 
of the NC-JRCL, To avoid confusion 
which would arise from the fact fee 
Japanese Revolutionary Communist 
League contains the Trotskyist group- 
ing as well as those like ZensMn and 
Liberation who have split not only 
from the Communist Party but from 
Trotskyism, we will refer to each 
group by the name of its organ. 

(2) I should add that I began to 

see why my work, Marxian and Free- 
dom, when translated into Japanese, 
hftssjjwe, s&SteBMtien . and Revo' ' * 


Workers Prevent Officers’ 
Sell-Out on Representation 

Detroit, Mich. — An overflow crowd of rank-and-file 
workers from Chrysler Highland Park plant jammed their 
local union hall at a meeting held Sunday, Feb. 13, and 
defeated an attempt by their officers to cut down on their 
union representation. The angry workers, determined to 
keep their representation, also refused to give the floor 
to a UAW International representative who was there to 
try to convince them to accept the officer’s sell-out. 

The meeting, described by^ 


workers as the largest since 
World War II days, was marked 
by stormy debate, with workers 
charging that officers tried to 
negotiate secret agreements with 
the company without the ap- 
proval of the union membership, 
and with failure to effectively 
represent them in the handling 
of their grievances. 

Setting the stage for this meet- 
ing was an earlier meeting held 
Jan. 30, a special meeting the 
rank-and-file forced the officers 
to call to consider the question 
of representation. 

It all started when the officers 
and some committeemen decided 
to make a secret agreement with 
the company to eliminate two 
chief stewards from the day shift. 


The excuse of the officers was 
that there were too many pro- 
duction workers hired on the 
midnight shift to be represented 
by the one steward on the shift. 
They hoped to trade two stew- 
ards from the day shift for one 
more on the midnight shift. 
RANK-AND-FILE ACT 
But as soon as the rank-and- 
file heard about the plans of 
officers to reduce their represen- 
tation, they moved into action. 
They mimeographed a leaflet ex- 
posing the plans of the officers 
and distributed it throughout the 
plant. In the leaflet the workers 
called on the rank - and - file 
members to sign a petition call- 
ing for a special meeting to be 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Sterling Strike Bares Grievances 

(Continued from Page 1) 

won and to ratify the agreement. The workers said the agreement 
was rotten and yelled and booed the officers from the rostrum. 
They threatened the two bureaucrats and the financial secretary. 
And they flatly rejected the agreement. 

The union officers ran to the press, pretended that it had been 
rejected by only 12 votes, and said they were calling for a second 
ratification meeting where all the members could vote because 
they were sure that way it would be ratified. At the second meeting, 
which was much larger, the workers dared the financial secretary 
to come into the hall, and the agreement was defeated again, this 
time by an overwhelming majority. 

The union leaders then yelled that they had reached an agree- 
ment with the company and would hold a night meeting to explain 
it to the workers. A night meeting is something entirely new in 
the UAW, and many workers felt the bureaucrats thought they 
wouldn’t attend a meeting at night. But the real trick was the 
statement to the press that the vote on the agreement would not 
take place until the following day, in the company parking lot. 
One worker said he thought the reason for that was that if the 
workers decided to beat the hell out of the officers, the officers 
wanted to be in a position where they could run, instead of in a 
hall where they would have to find an exit first. 

OFFICERS AVOID STRIKE ISSUES 

Another worker said, “We’re tired of hearing those bureaucrats 
get up and tell us how the union was built, how militant the old 
workers were, and how they had unity in the ranks in the good 
old days. They never talk about what the union is today. They 
can’t even talk about what it was ten years ago. If they did, it 
would show that they are the ones who are trying to destroy the 
unity among workers. They never raised the question of the four 
workers who were fired. It was the rank and file workers who 
said we won’t return to work until those four workers are rehired. 
Now they say the company has agreed to rehire them on May 29, 
and this means they will lose their vacation pay. We want them 
back now.” 

Workers in many of the other Chrysler plants have been saying 
that we need to do the same thing in our shops. This company 
is insane over production, and every worker is in full support of 
the Sterling strikers. Many were looking forward to getting laid 
off so they could join them on the picket line. They also support 
the Sterling workers who have demanded a recall of the two bu- 
reaucrats that were sent to them from Local 212. Many of the older 
workers have been saying they hope this is the beginning of an 
overall change in the UAW, for the place to start is on the 
local level. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Negro History Is for Everyday 


Justice for all the people in the 
world is a hard job. It is a hard 
thing for the white man to give 
up all the honor the darker races 
of people have given him for so 
long. They have obeyed his 
crooked laws for so long that 
some thought nobody except the 
whites could ever be free men. 
But by today the Negroes have 
showed the world how much the 
true history of the Negroes means 
to them. 

NEGROES GAVE DEMOCRACY 

They have seen in their history 
Negroes who were real leaders 
for their people. Yet somehow the 
white slave-owners who lost the 
Civil War, managed to keep the 
Negroes from gaining their true 
freedom anyhow. 

The Negroes during the Recon- 
struction after the war gave the 
South the only democracy they 
ever knew. They were the ones 
who passed the laws giving the 
South free public education. Yet 
we are still fighting today for the 
Negroes to attend those very 
schools their great-grandfathers 
made possible. 

We were never able to finish 
Reconstructing the South because 
the rich Northern white man 
took his army out of the South, 
and used it to try to keep the 
poor whites in the North from 
getting their unions there. After 
that, the Negroes never got the 
freedom they had won, because 
the rich slaveowners in the South 
made sure that the Negroes 
never got the 40 acres and a 
mule they were promised. We 
kept right on working for the 
rich white man, only as share- 
croppers instead of as slaves. 

Once these crooked white men 
got back into power they were 
able to do away with all the fight- 
ing Negroes, and put some Uncle 
Toms in their place. That is what 
has fooled the white man into 
thinking he was so much greater 
than tile black man. 


Some whites still think that Ne- 
groes should be treated lower 
than their dogs. But they no 
longer think we are not human 
beings. They know we not only 
are human beings, but that we 
are fighting every day to get out 
from under them. That is why 
they are fighting so hard to keep 
us there. They cannot see that 
when everybody is free it will be 
a better place for everyone to 
live. 

THE WHITE NORTH 

Yet just when the white South 
seems to be changing its way of 
thinking, the white North seems 
to be taking up the very habits 
the white South is being forced 
to leave behind. For years North- 
ern governments have been say- 
ing that there would be no more 
discrimination against the Ne- 
groes. They had even stopped 
having police cars manned by all- 
white policemen. They said a 
Negro could live wherever he was 
able to buy a home. There were 
Negro leaders in some of the 
unions. 

But things are now right back 
where they were before. All-white 
police are riding together again. 
The unions have almost all white 
leaders again. And the poor Ne- 
groes better not try to live in a 
white neighborhood. 

Yet, even though they are not 
counted as full American citizens 
at home, look at how many Ne- 
groes are being sent overseas to 
fight this government's wars. The 
government must think that a 
black man should never think of 
these things. But black men do. 

And when the government says 
all men should be treated equal, 
the Negro people mean to make 
it so. The southern Negroes have 
shown they will never give up 
again until they are free. The 
northern Negroes will have to join 
the struggle soon to the same ex- 
tent — because there is no place 
else they can go. 


Workers Stop Sell-Out in Representation 


(Continued from Page 1) 

held to discuss the matter of 
their representation. 

The response of the rank-and- 
file was overwhelming. Within a 
matter of a few hours, more than 
double the number of signatures 
of workers required to call a spe- 
cial meeting were obtained. 

While the local union presi- 
dent, whom the workers sarcasti- 
cally call King George, blustered 
and vowed he would not be in- 
timidated, he knew as well as the 
rest of the workers that he didn’t 
have any choice in the matter. 
The rank-and-file had made clear 
that this issue of their represen- 
tation was not to be tampered 
with by the officers. 

SELL OUT BY OFFICERS 

One of the things that angered 
the workers the most is that the 
company had not raised the issue 
at all — that the officers were 
volunteering to cut down on the 
workers’ representation. And the 
workers knew that what they 
needed was more, not less, repre- 
sentation. 

The contract is very clear on 
this point. It states that when 
there are more than 225 workers 
for one steward, that another 
steward is to be elected. And 
there are well over 300 produc- 
tion workers on the midnight shift 
being represented by only one 
steward. If the officers were do- 
ing their job right, all they had 
to do was demand that another 
steward be elected for produc- 
tion workers on the midnight 
shift. 

This, of course, would not have 
enabled them to try to maneuver 
and get rid of the two stewards 
on day shift. Another important 


(point the rank-and-file raised was 
that ever since the union was or- 
ganized some 30 years ago, there 
had always been a steward for 
each of the three districts the 
officers wanted to combine into 
one. To the men working in these 
districts, this is vital, because 
each district has its own prob- 
lems, problems the stewards 
knew. But if they were combined, 
one steward would not know all 
of the problems in the three dis- 
tricts, and their representation 
would suffer. 

WORKERS DEMAND RIGHTS 

When the president set Sun- 
day, Jan. 30, as the meeting date, 
the workers ran off another leaf- 
let urging the rank-and-file to 
attend and speak for themselves. 
And when the meeting convened 
at 2 p.m. that Sunday, the presi- 
dent and his clique faced a 
crowd of angry workers. They 
described grievance ease after 
grievance case that had been lost 
because they were not effectively 
represented, and demanded that 
nothing be done by the officers 
until they met with the stewards 
and committeemen and reported 
back to the membership at a 
business meeting to be held on 
Sunday, Feb. 13. 

The president tried to use 
parliamentary tricks to prevent 
any motion from coming onto the 
floor. When the motion to delay 
action until the Feb. 13 meeting 
was raised on the floor, the presi- 
dent refused to recognize it. But 
a rank-and-file worker contested 
the president’s decision, which 
had to be put to a vote. The 
president was voted dowfi; the 
motion was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved — and the workers imme- 


diately adjourned the meeting. 
They had won this battle. 

Following this defeat, the 
president and his clique decided 
they had better change their 
plans, and gave up the idea of 
combining the three districts. 
But instead of doing what they 
should have done in the first 
place— demand a new steward for 
the midnight shift production 
workers — they proposed to get 
rid of another steward on day 
shift for a new steward on mid- 
night shift. 

ACT AGAIN 

When the rank-and-file heard 
about this, they again went into 
action. This time they went to 
the contract and not only estab- 
lished their right to a new 
steward on the midnight shift, 
but also discovered that they had 
suffered a previous cut in repre- 
sentation that they could have 
kept if the officers had fought 
for their rights. 

Another leaflet detailing this 
information was run off by the 
workers before the business meet- 
ing and passed out in the plant, 
and again the rank-and-file was 
urged to attend to defend its 
rights. Again the rank-and-file 
did turn out. 

Not only did the workers stop 
the officers from going through 
with their plans, they also dem- 
onstrated that they were capable 
of handling their own affairs 
without the interference from the 
International union. Among their 
other achievements, they gained 
more representation for mid- 
night shift workers by approving 
a motion to have a steward rep- 
resenting some 35 skilled work- 
ers on the midnight shift to also 
represent production workers. 


Labor Party Plans Retain Exploitation 


GLASGOW, Scotland — 
The leaders of the Commun- 
ist Party who have always 
made the greatest noise 
about the need for a plan 
have been out-planned by 
the leaders of the Labour 
Party. A plan for Scotland 
— made to fit in with the 
plan for Britain as a whole 
— has just been issued. 

It will win support with many 
in the Labour movement because 
it touches on serious problems of 
a social character which every- 
one would like to see put right. 
The fundamental defects of the 
plan will not be obvious to the 
majority of Labour supporters in 
Scotland. To them, the plan is a 
vote-winner. 


wage increases, and the suppres- 
sion of the right to strike. No 
government in the history of Bri- 
tain has done so much to perpet- 
tnate and strengthen capitalism. 
EYE ELECTION 

It is almost certain that there 
will be a general election this 
year. In that event, this plan will 
take the form of an attractive 
programme. That will be fine for 
those who, for one reason or an- 
other, confine their political ac- 
tivity to the winning of elections. 
The replacing of capitalism by 
the new society will be of no con- 
cern to them. 


The plan does not have the aim 
of freeing the worker from the 
domination of capital. It is a plan 
drawn up by those on top to he 
carried out by those below. Every 
rotten and enslaving feature of 
capitalism will remain unchang- 
ed. 

We must not accept the dictum 
that our future welfare depends 
on our ability to capture markets 
from the foreigner. If we do, our 
future will always be precarious. 
We will be helping to sow the 
seeds of strife between nations. 
That is implicit in production 
plans from above. 


Scottish Shipyard Union Seeks 
International Solidarity With Japan 


(Ed. Note: The following letter from Scottish shipyard workers 
was sent to Japanese shipyard workers in Nagasaki.) 

From the Amalgamated Society of Boilermakers, 
Blacksmiths and Structural Workers of Glasgow, Scot- 
land (No. 11 Branch) to the Japanese Shipyard Workers. 


The plan is tied up with an 
increase in production of 25 per 
cent by 1970. That target must 
go hand in hand with increased 
exports. This entails the granting 
of Government subsidies towards 
capital expansion, and the mak- 
ing of all the educational estab- 
lishments subordinate to the 
needs of capitalist industry. It 
necessitates a clamping down on 
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Jan. 6,1966 

Dear Brothers: 

We are very anxious to estab- 
lish close contacts with our 
brothers in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in Japan. We are writ- 
ing as a branch representing 
one of the biggest trade unions 
in the industry on the river 
Clyde, and we would like to 
explain to you the hours, 
wages and conditions under 
which we work. 

We work a 40 hour week, and 
our wages are approximately 
10/ — ($1.40) per hour. There 
are no fringe benefits paid by 
the employers here. Compensa- 
tion, sick benefit, and unem- 
ployment benefit are all paid 
by the state, which we under- 
stand is different from your 
country. 

In the industry there are ap- 
proximately 30 unions operat- 
ing. Each of the unions has 


strict sovereignty over their 
members in the shipbuilding 
and ship-repairing industry, 
and this to some extent has 
been responsible for a consid- 
erable amount of friction be- 
tween the different sections of 
the workers here on the Clyde. 

Our branch is anxious to est- 
ablish contact with you and we 
would be very glad if you 
would write to us, giving us in- 
formation regarding your 
wages and conditions, rates of 
production, etc., as we be- 
lieve there is now a need for 
the world shipbuilding work- 
ers to be in a position to ex- 
change such information and 
assist each other in solving 
the problems which confront 
them in their work. Best 
wishes. 

Yours fraternally, 

JACK MORRISON, 
President. 
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Interview Report 

Grape Strike Gains National Support 


On 


(Interview with Gil Padilla, 
Vice President of the National 
Farm Workers Association.) 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The 
strike is still in progress in 
Delano. They are now picket- 
ing in the fields during the 
pruning season, and because 
of this, the pruning season is 
about a month and a half be- 
hind schedule. In the picket 
lines we have all Mexican- 
American strikers now. There 
are about 100 pickets in the 
vineyards. 

We have stopped the importa- 
tion of scabs from Texas. Dolores 
Huerta went down there and 
closed the agencies which were 
referring scabs into Delano. Then 
she 1 went to the border towns and 
got support from the Bishop in 
El Paso. She went all along the 
borders stopping the importation 
of scabs. Most of the scabs now 
in the area are not from Texas 
as they were before but from 
other areas. 

SUCCESS IN L.A. 

In Los Angeles we have been 


having success with the grape kets. They also had a dance for 
boycott. The Central Produce the strike, the proceeds of which 
Market has been stopped from 
handling Delano grapes with the 
cooperation of Local 630 who 
are not handling the grapes in 
the produce market. Very few 
grapes come in anyway, so the 
rest has been stopped completely. 

Since the last part of January, 
we have focused our attention on 
a national boycott of Schenley 
products. The whole thing is to 
stop that bottle of Schenley from 
going across the counter. We are 
not intending to break him, but 
to give him just a little pinch so 
he will hurt enough to come 
down and negotiate with us. 

Here in Los Angeles, the 
Mexican-American Committee to 
Aid Farm Workers, various 
union locals, civil rights organi- 
zations, church groups and Demo- 
cratic Clubs are all supporting 
the boycott with direct contribu- 
tions of money and food as well 
as active participation. MAPA 
ran a “Boycott Night” in East 
Los Angeles in which they 
picketed and leafleted the mar- 


Transit Workers Won Their 
Strike by Their Own Actions 


New York, N.Y. — The j 
transit strike is over. After 
13 days of picketing by the 
workers and of walking and 
car-pools for the riders, the 
City came through with a set- 
tlement (out of money we 
were assured “didn’t exist.”) 

What kind of settlement was 
it? Prior to the settlement, the 
worker’s income was well below 
the U.S. Government’s “adequate 
but modest” level for N.Y.; with 
the 15% wages increase to go 
info effect over the next two 
years, his income is now supposed 
to be “adequate.” 

WHY LBJ ATTACKED 
Yet in the face of record- 
breaking corporation profits this 
year, our President, LBJ, felt the 
need to make a big fuss about 
this “inflationary” settlement 
and to condemn the cowardly 
negotiators who “backed down” 
in front of these greedy workers. 
Why? 

Because they got what they 
won by their own activity; by 
striking. By striking in the face 
of injunctions and of a union 
leadership that clearly didn’t 
want a strike and had sold out 
regularly for 10 years. (See Jan. 
News and Letters). And because 
Johnson is afraid that our work- 
ers, acting on their own, will take 
the cue from N.Y.’s transit work- 
ers. For that reason alone, it was 
a very important strike. 

Meanwhile, the strike has ex- 
posed the phoney crisis in city 
transportation. The City has been 
crying “poverty” for years, while 
the bankers make $120 million 
a year off of interest on the 
subway system. Yet the City 
insists that the subways must 
“pay for themselves” out of the 
15c fares paid by people who 
need to get to work. And now 
they are talking albout a 25c fare! 
There are billions in subsidies for 
super-highways and luxury air- 
lines all over the country, but 
not a nickel for the necessary 
subway to get you to work and 
home again. 

PHONEY SET-UP 
The so-called “independent” 
Transit Authority is a phoney 
set-up if there ever was one. By 
removing the buses and subways 
from the public sphere, it pits 
the workers against the riders 
in a “struggle” over increased 
fares, while the banks go on 
piling up profits in interest. The 
“hate the workers” campaign that 
went on in the newspapers in 
this city during the strike was 
just incredible. . ; 


the Line 


orkers Are Being WWP’d 


Yet while mass transportation 
provides employers in N.Y. with 
the largest and most flexible 
supply of labor power in the 
world, making N.Y. America’s 
business capital, the capitalists 
contribute nothing to its main- 
tenance. The level of real estate 
taxes in the city has actually 
gone down by over 50% since 
the Depression, and the real 
estate in N.Y. is assessed at less 
than its 1932 value! 

At the same time not only 
transit, but schools and other 
essentials are cut back for “lack 
of funds.” They slap a 5% sales 
tax on whatever you buy, thus 
taxing mainly poor people, while 
the big shots pay nothing. 
DEATH AND CLASS 

It is very fashionable today 
to talk about America’s “dying 
cities,” as if urban problems had 
nothing to do with the economy 
of a class society. Everybody has 
his own solution: more police- 
men, more parks, fewer cars, 
fewer Negroes (known as “slum 
clearance.”) But the truth is that 
N.Y. is not “dying.” 

It Is being choked to death by 
the slum lords and the corpora- 
tions like CON(fidence man) ED, 
who are only interested in quick 
profits and “let the public be 
damned.” And when they have 
finished killing the city, they 
will all move away and “de- 
centralize” by investing their 
capital in the South where segre- 
gation gets them cheap labor. 

Just try and make them pay 
their share of the city’s expenses 
and see how fast they run! 

All of this, of course, is in 
the “public interest” and has 
the blessing of everyone from 
the Mayor to Mr. Johnson. 
SELF-MADE CRISES 

And none of the fancy schemes 
thought up by these great leaders 
is likely to put an end to the 
phoney crises they have manufac- 
tured themselves. Only a new 
kind of society — a society that 
puts human needs ahead of busi- 
ness needs and human rights 
ahead of property rights — is 
likely to end it. 

So three cheers for the transit 
workers! They were three hun- 
dred times right. And a loud 
boo for Mr. Lindsay and all the 
bleeding-heart newspapers who 
felt so bad (riding in their Cadil- 
lacs) while we walked for two 
weeks. Instead of asking the 
workers to subsidize the subways, 
why didn’t they ask their banker 
friends? 

H.B. 


went to Delano. 

NEED MORE LAiBOR AID 

Walter Reuther from the UAW 
who came to Delano just before 
Christmas pledged $5,000 per 
month for both unions, the Na- 
tional Farm Workers Association 
(NFWA) and Agricultural Work- 
ers Organizing Committee 
(AWOC). This has been coming 
in regularly, but it is only $2,500 
a month for each union, and our 
gasoline bill alone for last month 
was $2,700. We still need a lot 
of money and a lot of food. We 
have no strike fund. We had $57 
when we started the strike last 
September. 

We have our own kitchen. It 
takes about 300 dozen eggs a 
week just for the pickets. We 
have 2,500 people out on strike 
and we have to support them. It 
costs $350 a week for food. Do- 
nations of food would be most 
welcome, especially sacks of dry 
beans, rice, flour, sugar, coffee, 
cooking oil and if possible, fresh 
meat and eggs. 

Even if we got $5,000 a week, 
we would still need the money. 
For the first time two weeks ago 
the NFWA was able to give $5 
a week to the pickets and the 
picket captains who have been 
on strike for the past two 
months. This is the first time 
they have seen $5 a week. Many 
have lost their ears and their 
houses and furniture. But be- 
cause of the food donated from 
here and San Francisco we have 
been able to feed them. Recently 
we have been able to save some 
of their homes and cars through 
financial donations we got from 
here and elsewhere. 

MUST PAY EXPENSES 


w 

Oil Their Sure Grievances 

by John Allison 

Too many grievances, and especially money griev- 
ances, of workers at the Chrysler Highland Park plant are 
being WWP’d by officers and committeemen. WWP means 
“Withdrawn Without Prejudice,” which simply means that 
the worker loses the grievance because it is withdrawn. 

Now a grievance can be WWP’d^ 
for a number of reasons but most- 
ly because some technical point 
like the wrong date or other 
wrong entry is made in filling the 
grievance out, or because it is 
not specifically appealed by the 
union officers to Die next stage 
in the grievance procedure. Be- 


cause of any slip, deliberate or 
accidental on the part of the. com- 
mitteemen or officers, the com- 
pany can demand that the griev- 
ance be withdrawn, and the union 
has to accept the last answer of 
the company. 

For anyone who doesn’t know 
the answer of the company 
throughout the whole grievance 
procedure, it is always “NO.” 
NOT ACCIDENTAL 
The workers in the plant are 
convinced that there have been 
too many grievances WWP’d, and 


they 


are not accidental. There 


We must also support our- 
selves. We have 61 offices in 
cities all over the country we 
must pay the rent for. We also 
sent 15 people back East to 15 
main cities to organize boycott 
committees, and they have to be 
paid. 

We have no other regular in- 
come besides the UAW money 
plus donations from time to time 
by churches, civil rights groups, 
etc. We are prepared to go all 
the way. We can’t quit after six 
months. 

Schenley has been hurting 
quite a bit. They have been 
quoted in articles in the paper 
saying that “his people are all 
happy” and referring to our “so- 
called strike.” But the president 
of Schenley flew from Massa- 
chusetts to meet with the growers 
in San Francisco a couple of 
weeks ago. This indicates that 
he is hurting and he wants to 
see something done to stop it. 
We are prepared to picket their 
warehouses and their cold stor- 
ages, to continue the strike and 
the boycott until we win. 


BOYCOTT 

SCHENLEY 

PRODUCTS 


Steel Apprentice 
Work Speed-up 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Our apprentice 
program at the shop has the ap- 
prentices in a dither. The com- 
pany wants them to go down two 
streets at one time: to make 
money and to learn — but basing 
their performance on the top-rate 
machinist. 

The program is so speeded-up 
that (the instructors don’t know 
where they are — either on the 
theoretical or the practical end. 
They discharged four apprentices 
for not meeting standards. The 
majority have over $400 worth of 
tools which they have already 
bought, or are buying on instal- 
ments. 

The main theme of the shop is 
safety and this is supposed to 
come before production. They 
gave the superintendent three 
days off because of a rash of 
minor accidents over which he 
had no control. They tell you to 
go to the hospital when you have 
an accident, and then they hold 
an inquest on each case. In nine 
cases out of ten they charge that 
it was negligence on your part, 
and you end up getting a slip or 
time off. 

The men are getting fed up 
with safety lectures at the begin- 
ning of every working turn. Under 
these conditions, it is not con- 
ducive to learning for either the 
apprentice or the regular working 
force. 


HELP GRAPE STRIKERS 
Pressures are increas- 
ing to break the grape 
strike, the biggest agricul- 
ture strike in modern his- 
tory. Help the strikers and 
their families win victory 
by sending food, clothing 
and money to: 

Farm Workers Association 
Box S94 

Delano, California 


Japanese Workers 
To Write For N&L 

We were much impressed 
with Raya Dunayevskaya’s lec- 
ture at our meeting here and 
her logic that only self-move- 
ment of the masses with many 
trials and errors is a way to 
the fundamental revolution in 
society. 

We will be glad to con- 
tribute articles to your paper, 
but we do not think we can 
promise to write regularly. We 
would not like to send you 
articles that are insufficient 
or written with haste. We 
would prefer to write to you 
“irregularly”, and will send 
you our first article for your 
March issue. 

Please extend our best 
wishes to the rank and file 
workers in Detroit. 

Worker 

Toyota 


are too many of them to go into 
any detail, but one recent ease 
will show what I mean. 

A group of workers were sched- 
uled by management to work out 
of line with seniority over the 
Christmas and New Year week- 
ends. The shop steward filed a 
grievance in behalf of the work- 
ers who should have worked those 
days and demanded they be paid 
because the company failed to ask 
them to come in for those days. 
These men would have been paid 
double-time, and in some cases, 
triple-time. 

The steward did his job all 
right, but when the case went be- 
fore management and the officers, 
it just so happened that the case 
was not appealed to the next 
stage of the grievance procedure. 
The result was another WWP. 
Where the workers had a sure 
win if it had been handled prop- 
erly, they got nothing but a sure 
loss. 

This is just one plant. When 
you figure on all of the auto 
plants — Chrysler, GM and Ford 
—where this same type of double- 
dealing goes on, you can see that 
workers are gypped out of mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 

GAIN PRIVILEGES WITH WWP 

Now you might think that the j 
committeemen and officers would ! 
know better, and the sad part j 
about it is that they do. This is j 
just one more way that they can 
get management to let them have 
a lot of privileges they wouldn’t 
have if they were fighters for the 
workers. The officers grease man- 
agement’s palms with grievance 
money that rightfully belongs to 
workers who are entitled to it, . 
and the officers get their priv- , 
ileges. i 

But just you let a committee- 
man have a money grievance. Now 
that’s something else again. H 
plant management schedules 
workers in a district to work over- 
time without also scheduling the 
committeeman and steward in 
charge of that district, the griev- 
ance is absolutely perfect. Not 
only that. The committeeman will 
threaten a strike and raise such 
a fuss that would make your head 
swim. He gets his all right, and 
no mistake about it. 

Only I guess you can’t blame 
them too much. After all, for all 
the favors they do for the com- 
pany by WWPing other workers 
grievances, they probably feel 
that the company isn’t doing right 
by them by trying to treat them 
the same way rank-and-file work- 
ers are treated. 

CHANGES ARE OVERDUE 

The one that is caught in the 
middle of this mess is the con- 
scientious steward. He is right 
there on the line with the men, 
and is in the first stage of the 
grievance procedure. When he 
does his job right, only to have 
the committeeman or officers -• 
knock out the grievance, he is 
the one workers open fire on. 
The committeemen and officers 
are usually in an office taking it 
easy, since they don’t have to be 
on the line. 

And some stewards are yelling * 
for help. There is so much anger 
and dissatisfaction among the 
rank-and-file workers that the 
stewards just may be able to get 
the help they need. A lot of things 
are brewing in the plant among 
the rank-and-file workers that just 
might bring about some surpris- 
ing changes (see article, p. 1). 
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EDITORIAL 

LBJ-Ky ‘Summit’ A Combination 
of Jingoism and Hypocrisy 

President Johnson went off to Honolulu to devise one more 
form of LBJ hypocrisy which talks of “a better life” for the 
Vietnamese peasant while putting the seal of the presidency at 
the disposal of that admirer of Hitler whom no Vietnamese elected 
to head his state— General Ky. 

Just as President Johnson had ordered a temporary cessation 
of the bombing of North Vietnam so that his various “peace emis- 
saries” would have time to cover the globe in order to line up 
those who would follow him in a new, escalated stage of bombing; 
and just as he then resumed bombing of the North while 
unctuously asking the UN to bring the warring parties to the 
“negotiating table,” so he now thinks he can anoint his puppet 
with a sudden interest in “agricultural reform.” 

Our double-tongued, Janus-faced Commander-in-Chief deludes 
only himself if he thinks anyone will take seriously his pompous 
statements about building “a new society” when the acts he ap- 
proves result in a scorched earth policy of SOUTH VIETNAM, 
spraying poison on the rice fields, putting their homes to the torch, 
killing civilians. 

COMMITMENT TO WHAT? 

We are now face to face not only with the escalation of the 
war in Vietnam, South and North, but with its expansion into other 
Southeast Asian lands, whose ramifications might very well set off 
World War III. It is high time therefore to take a comprehensive 
look at what America is “committed” to. 

The favorite word in the lexicon of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk is “commitment.” Even those in the U.S. Senate who oppose 
the Vietnam war are nevertheless allowing the Johnson Adminis- 
tration to get away with the implication that “commitment” refers 
to the 1964 Senate Resolution which authorized the President to 
take “all necessary steps” to resist the aggression “evident” in the 
Gulf of Tonkin incident. Thus, the Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, J. William Fulbright, though he is conducting 
public hearings into U.S. conduct in the Vietnam war, says he is 
“not at all proud” of the part he played in getting that resolution 
passed — as if a change in that resolution would get us out of 
the war. No wonder “the great debate” is turning out to be an 
expose, not of what Sen. Morse calls “the illegal war,” but only 
of the common ground from which both the “doves” and the 
“hawks” argue: defense of American capitalism, its commitment to 
neocolonialism. 

The year of that commitment was not 1964, but 1954. The com- 
mitment was not to “others”, but to U.S. imperialism’s new role of 
“containing communism” even where that spelled out creating 
new forms of colonialism. Thus, although General MacArthur’s 
passion for crossing the Yalu River had been contained, John Foster 
Dulles’ theory of the “containment of communism” was given full 
reign. He walked out of the Geneva Conference and created SEATO. 
Threats of “massive retaliation” jibed well with McCarthyite witch- 
hunting, and the refusal to sign the Geneva accord which ended 
the bitter Indochina war, went hand in hand with the choice of 
Ngo Dinh Diem as the man to back. 

What that commitment to neo-colonialism did not count on 
was that the authoritarian, semi-feudal, corrupt, exploitative re- 
gime of the Diem family would succeed in creating what Ho Chih 
Minh could not create — a genuine grass roots, mass opposition 
to Diem’s rule. Where, in 1954, no less than a million ran from 
North Vietnam’s totalitarianism, by 1959, Diem’s terror against 
any and all opposition very nearly united the Vietnamese popula- 
tion, to a man, in a fight against his tyrannical rule. 

It was only then that the Vietcong won the countryside. It was 
only then that the underground Communist movement in South 
Vietnam finally succeeded in getting Hanoi to come to its assist- 
ance. It was only then that Mao’s China began to be heard more 
sympathetically than Khrushchev’s Russia in Hanoi. 

Ten military coups and 18 months after Diem’s overthrow has 
brought no fundamental changes to South Vietnam, while U.S. 
‘commitment” has become so total that it is propping up the 
latest military junta with the lives of 200,000 American troops! 

OPPOSITION IN AND OUT OF CONGRESS 

Congressional opposition to this all-out commitment to neo- 
colonialism is important only from the point of view that it reflects 
a much more fundamental anti-war position on the part of the 
American people. The voice of this vast majority is, however, not 
heard in the decisive manner in which, by the millions upon mil- 
lions, it expressed its opposition to Goldwater and his proposals 
for escalating the Vietnam War. The question is: why? Why does 
the radical anti-war opposition appear to be so isolated from this 
vast majority? 

It would be short sighted indeed if, for the sake of appearance 
of unity in anti-war positions, we failed to reveal the only principled 
stand, and unfurl not only a banner against war but for a totally 
new social order which alone could win the struggle for the minds 
of men, without which no anti-war position can succeed in actually 
staying the hand of the imperialists who have their hands on the 
nuclear trigger, West and East. 

To do otherwise would be to continue isolation from those who 
do not join the anti-war struggle because they think that the type 
of opposition to U.S. policy they heap .means' favoring Peking or 
Russia or Hanoi. Let the people of Vietnam, South and North, de- 
cide their own fate. At a time when Castro is compelled to say that 
Mao’s China uses “methods and procedures” that are “exactly the 
same as the ones used by the United States ... in frank violation 
of the sovereignty of our country,” it becomes imperative to take 
a second look at all aspects of the anti-Vietnam war struggles. It 
is high time forMarxists to do all they can to see that the struggle 
against Western imperialism doesn’t become a trap for favoring 
Chinese or Russian state-capitalism which likewise oppose the 
Vietnam war for their own reasons. 

Nothing must stand in the way of fighting Johnson and Ky’s 
pretensions to speak “for” the people of South Vietnam. But neither 
do Brezhnev and Mao. Let the people speak for themselves. Only 
they can deflate that sawdust Hitler. Vice-President Humphrey may 
consider Ky a “partner in social progress”; but the Vietnamese 
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WAR AND PEACE 

I find the very phrase 
“peace offensive” to be offen- 
sive. The State Department 
has gone so all out for this 
war that it cannot even pre- 
tend to look for peaceful solu- 
tions without making it sound 
like war maneuvers. 

People I talk to who voted 
for Johnson because they 
didn’t want a Goldwater are 
all saying that as far as Viet- 
nam is concerned, “I thought 
I was voting against Gold- 
water, but I got him anyway!” 

Peacenik 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Elby Jay wants us to think 
he’s the world’s greatest peace- 
maker, a man of incomparable 
patience and generosity, just 
because he stopped bombing 
North Vietnam for a few 
weeks. This is incredible. 
Bombing North Vietnam was 
an inconceivable outrage in 
the first place. So he pats him- 
self on the back for stopping 
his own outrage after 11 
months. 

During the bombing pause 
he added nearly 20,000 troops 
to the U. S forces in the 
South. Now that he has re- 
sumed what was an unforgiv- 
able outrage in the first place, 
he invents ever new ostensible 
justifications for the bombings, 
justifications which at their 
most unctuous and hypocriti- 


cal boil down to “teaching 
them a lesson” through mas- 
sive, naked force. Such “les- 
sons” are never learned. 

The American people must 
stop this mad barbarian be- 
fore it’s too late. 

Worker 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

One short letter last issue 
on the myth of the elite that 
thinks it can achieve peace 
makes more sense to me than 
all the verbiage on the radio, 
TV and daily press. Of course, 
there are certain legitimate 
criticisms of LBJ’s “feelers for 
peace,” and the VDC should 
point them out— but When 
Aptheker was there, it gave 
me a terrible feeling. 

I believe that one of the rea- 
sons the American masses, 
who are certainly against the 
war, don’t really participate 
in great numbers in the Peace 
Movement is because people 
like Aptheker turn out to be 
the leaders of the movement 
in the end. I very much wel- 
come that Reader’s View, and 
its analysis of the question. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Dean Rusk made a point the 
other day and hung himself at 
the same time. He said that a 
bomb carried by “a boy on a 
bicycle” is as deadly as a 
bomb carried by a B52. No 
doubt Rusk is under-estiijnat- 


ing the destructive power of 
the 1, 000-pound bombs drop- 
ped by the jet bombers. But 
the point is that when you’re 
fighting boys on bicycles with 
B52’s, you’ve got to be in the 
wrong. 

Student 

Philadelphia 

* * $ 

LATIN AMERICA 

In your recent editorial on 
the Inter-American Conference 
at Rio de Janeiro, you stated: 
“the Latin American countries 
. ... flatly rejected the ‘peace’ 
force proposal.” 

Truthfully, the matter never 
came to a vote. Ten govern- 
ments, all dictatorships and 
headed by the U. S., supported 
it; eight countries, headed by 
more or less responsible gov- 
ernments, opposed it. It was 
agreed, however, that Hie 
charter of the organization— ' 
which the Latins call “Minis- 
try of Colonies” — needed revi- 
sion. And it is at the revision, 
scheduled for some time this 
year, that observers feel a 
loophole will be found by the 
U. S. government to make the 
“peace” force a “legal” 
reality. 

Nevertheless, the way Mr. 
Rusk spoke at the meeting 
leaves little doubt that the 
“peace:” force is already in 
existence. And, indeed, it is — 
in the Dominican Republic, the 
martyred island. 

The matter of Latin Ameri- 
can independence from its 
“good neighbor” to its north 
will not be solved by puppet 
regimes but by the Latin 
American people themselves. 
Guerrilla movements are al- 
ready in action in Venezuela, 
Colombia, Peru, and Guate- 
mala. Sooner or later, the 
U. S. military industrial cabal 
will be forced to drop the pre- 
tense of “military advisers”, 
as it did in Vietnam, and will 
have to rush its military might 
to protect the millions of 
Standard Oil, United Fruit 
Company, Sears, etc., from 
the super-e xploited Latin 
Americans. 

Observer 

New Orleans 

* * * 

Recent events in Dominica 
have born out your predictions . 
when the “truce” was signed. 
The “rebel” troops were dis- 
armed and isolated under the 
combined forces of the United 
States and the dictatorship in 
Brazil. The old “army” was, 
of course, controlled by the 
right wing who built up a pro- 
gram of harassing the dis- 
armed “rebel” sections of the 
Dominican Army. 

Recent shooting has come 
from the direction of the “Old” 
army, directed against the 
“rebels,” while the demonstra- 
tions in the streets have come 
from the youth, directed 
against occupation of their 
country by outside American 
military forces. 

Orders from Premier Godoy 
that military leaders of both 
sides should, “take posts 
abroad” have been largely 
protested or ignored. Unless 
the people of the country are 
left to settle their own prob- 
lems in their own way, without 
American military interven- 
tion, there can be no real 
peace in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Reader 

Boston 


peasants know the semi-feudal exploitation which has made them 
form the Vietcong. Let us therefore turn the calendar back to the 
day the Vietminh, as a united land, defeated their French over|lords. 

HANOI AND THE RUSSIA-CHINA ORBIT 

The day after the Vietminh defeated French imperialism at 
Dien Bien Phu, it was pressured by its two “socialist allies”, 
Russia and China, to go to Geneva — and lose at the negotiating table 
what it had won on the battlefield: a united Vietnam. Post-Stalin 
Russia had, the previous year, hurried to conclude the Korean War, 
and now hungered for “peaceful co-existence” in order to have 
time to solve the crisis Stalin bequeathed it. China, likewise, was 
anxious to turn its attention to industrialization, undeterred by wars 
not only with the U.S. but the presence of the French Army in the 
Red River Delta. 

In 1954 the Sino-Soviet conflict was nowhere on the horizon. 
The counter-revolutionary unity of that orbit was further cemented 
in 1956 by the action against the Hungarian Revolution. Nearly 
three more years was to elapse before, on the one hand, the mass 
opposition to Diem from below assumed the proportions of both a 
national liberation front and a guerrila army, and, on the other 
hand, a Russian- American detente brought conflict into the Sino- 
Soviet orbit. The critical year for all independent mass movements 
was 1960, when an entirely new, third world of independent African 
states was born. It is the contest for the domination over this world 
that split the Sino-Soviet orbit apart. 

Despite its geographic proximity to China, Hanoi first tried to 
maintain neutrality. Even when it did finally align with Peking, it 
neither gave up all its freedom of movement nor refused Russian 
aid. Just as the struggle against the U.S., neo-colonialist role in 
Vietnam must not get bogged down in the type of timid opposition 
shown in the U.S. Senate, so it must not fall into the trap of being 
for any other ruling class orbit which opposes U.S. imperialism only 
in order itself to dominate the world. 

WHAT NOW? 

Thought, too, is an event. To unfold a banner of freedom, to 
disclose a vision of a world on truly class-less, human foundations is 
the only way to win the struggle for the minds of men. This is so 
in the U.S. where the opposition to U.S.imperialism’s war in Vietnam 
can develop into a mass movement only when we stop dividing the 
"immediate struggle” from the “ultimate” aim of total freedom. 
And it is so on the battlefields of Vietnam where the struggle for 
freedom cannot be won without an underlying philosophy of 
freedom. , ... _ ; . 

Where these two inseparables are separated, as they were in 
1954 and thereafter, the battle won did not signify a new social 
order not only because it was lost at the negotiating table, but, 
above all, because North Vietnam didn’t practice freedom the day 
after the battle was won. This was evident not only “the day after” 
when there was a mass exodus from North Vietnam, but again in 
1957 In the country when both small peasant and intellectual 
revolts were put down as ruthlessly as in China. 

The struggle for freedom in South Vietnam arose from below, 
and independent of any aid, in theory as well as in fact, from North 
Vietnam. Where it aids it now, as it should, it must not be allowed 
to decide “for” the liberation movement in the South. Only the 
South Vietnamese themselves must have the right to decide; (heir 
own fate. It is toward that end that the anti- Vietnam war struggles 
in the United States, and the world over, must be directed. , . _ t - 
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The New Left in Japan 


TOM RODD 

The open-letter by Tom 
Rodd, that young pacifist who 
led a demonstration in Phila- 
delphia right after Christmas, 
which you printed in your 
January issue, was very mov- 
ing. 

We are bombarded on all 
sides by the picture the daily 
press would like to paint of 
“peacniks” as bearded, neuro- 
tic, unwashed, brash delin- 
quents. And it was eye-open- 
ing to read this letter in which 
a young man states, in simple 
words: “I do not like prison. 
I would like to chuck peace 
action. I would like to fall in 
love, marry, travel the world, 
play the guitar, read, talk, 
learn, roam freely, live richly, 
grow old, know the joy of my 
own children . . . But how can 
a man do these things when 
men are burned and killed in 
Asia and shot in the back in 
Mississippi . . . how can we 
sit back?” „ 

It was a very beautiful let- 
ter and I hope it moved others 
as much as it did me. 

Technician 

Chicago 

* * * 

After reading the letter by 
tom Rodd in the last issue, I 
think your readers would want 
to know that his participation 
in that public demonstration, 
which he knew would violate 
the terms of his probation, 
did, indeed, result in his con- 
viction. 

On January 7, 1966, Judge 
Rosenberg — who had given 
him the choice, when he was 
originally convicted of failing 
to register for the draft, of 
five years in prison or two 
years of constructive social 
work and no public demonstra- 
tions — sentenced him to four 
years in federal prison. He is 
now serving that sentence. 

Pacifist 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

FSM-TEACHERS WIN 

The two FSM activists who 
were recently ordered by the 
state superintendent of public 
schools, Rafferty, to appear at 
a special hearing to see wheth- 
er they would get their teach- 
ing credentials, came through 
with flying colors. Most of us 
believe that without the pres- 
sure that both the AFL-CIO 
Teachers Federation and the 
public school officials exerted 
in their behalf, they might not 
have won so handily. Before 
these two eases aroused the 
citizenry and the profession to 
denounce Rafferty’s “inquisi- 
tions”, four others had been 
called in, and two of them 
were denied their credentials. 
I don’t know if anything will 
be done to reverse those deci- 
sions or not. 

Correspondent 

California 

* « * 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

When some of the civil 
rights people talk about a new 
“sophisticated” stage for the 
movement and say that the 
day of demonstrations is over 
I wonder just what they do 
mean? If they mean that more 
is needed than carrying a few 
picket signs here and there, 
I agree with them. But many 
of these people were the very 
ones who always thought the 
so-called “masses” were pretty 
backward when they didn’t 


rush to join a picket line some- 
where. 

It has always seemed to me 
that the only demonstrations 
some “leaders” recognize are 
demonstrations they plan and 
organize. Yet most of the ones 
that have been the most real- 
like the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
Boycott — were so spontane- 
ous that the leaders had to run 
to catch up. And the ones like 
Watts were so far removed 
from any established leaders 
that they were all running to 
stop it. 

I have been on plenty of 
picket lines myself, and I 
think there was a great value 
to most of them. But it is the 
Watts - type of demonstration 
that has the most to teach us. 
And the “leaders” have the 
most to learn. 

It was Watts that joined the 
class question with the race 
question, so that nobody could 
separate them again, except at 
his peril. That is the lesson I 
think any “new” stage has to 
be based on, and not some pro- 
fessed “sophisitieation”. 

Activist 

Cleveland 

* * * 

The demonstration at the 
air-force barracks in Green- 
ville, Mississippi, was exactly 
what was needed to expose the 
phoney War on Poverty, LBJ’s 
phoney “Great Society”, and 
the phoney claims that those 
civil rights laws on the books 
in Washington mean anything. 

The Negro woman they in- 
terviewed on TV was the most 
eloquent “leader” I have heard 
for a long, long time. And her 
definition of what “politics” is 
gets my vote. When she said 
you had to go back to politics 
to get to the heart of the 
thing, the kind of political 
action she was talking about 
was occupying the vacated 
barracks and just staying 
there until somebody did some- 
thing about their situation. 

It must have hurt LBJ to 
stop thinking about his war on 
Vietnam long enough to order 
the army to evict them. 

Activist 

Detroit 

* * * 

Recently I sat in on a civil 
rights conference and every- 
one was very earnest about 
how to get help for the 
Negroes in the poorest neigh- 
borhoods. A lot of talk was 
about how to use the War on 
Poverty funds, and how to get 
Negroes trained through the 
retraining programs, etc. Then 
a Negro from the neighbor- 
hood got up and said he had 
been retrained, but his prob- 
lem was where to get a job. 
Everyone sat a bit stunned, 
I think, because nobody had 
an answer to that one. 

Concerned 

Ohio 


SUBWAY STRIKE 

I think a lot of New Yorkers 
were really for the subway 
workers, yet some just seemed 
to repeat a lot of garbage 
heard on radio and TV. One 
woman we picked up on the 
way to work began to talk 
this way and when we said, 
“Hey, didn’t you see our big 
TWU sign on the back of our 
car,” she switched right away 
and said, “Don’t get me wrong, 
I’m a strong union member 
myself and the subway work- 
ers should get what they are 
asking for.” Maybe she was 
just afraid of losing a ride. 

Electrical Worker 
New York 

* * * 

The last few weeks I have 
been working at a plant with 
a majority of European tech- 
nicians, 2 Puerto Rican work- 
ers and one Negro worker. 
The technicians were discuss- 
ing the transit strike and say- 
ing that the National Guard 
should run the busses. Half in 
jest I began yelling “Scab! 
Scab!” Visibly shaken, one of 
them pointed his finger at me 
and said, “I bet you’re for the 
union.” And when I said, 
“100%”, I thought he’d bust. 

He then said I could be for 
them because Fm not suffering 
from the strike. I told him 
that beside the 45 minute walk 
home after being dropped off 
by a driver, almost half my 
check went the first week of 
the strike for the upkeep of 
our car, and even that could 
not turn me from support of 
the subway workers. 

The only other person that 
was with the subway workers 
was the Negro worker. He 
said, “People that are against 
them, just don’t know what it 
means to be in a union. Every 
time a motor man gets into a 
train I think he is taking a 
chance with his life.” 

Woman Worker 
New York 

* * * 

AMERICAN TROTSKYISM 

The American Trotskyists, 
who have not created a single 
new idea in the last 20 years, 
are staunch supporters of 
Fidel Castro and Mao Tse- 
tung, but the love match is 
all one sided. 

Recently they were put in 
the embarrassing position of 
learning what was said about 
them by Castro at the Tri- 
contenental Congress in Ha- 
vanna, through the pages of 
the Communist Worker. Cas- 
tro apparently spent some 
time denouncing the Trotsky- 
ists as “agents of imperial- 
ism.” And what conclusion do 
you suppose they drew from 
such Stalinist behavior? Their 
paper, The Militant, devoted 
two full pages appealing to 
Castro to correct his mistaken 
impression! Some people just 
never learn. 

Observer 

Boston 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“The modern revisionists and 
some bourgeois scholars try to 
describe Marxism as humanism 
and call Marx a humanist . . . 
This, of course, is futile ... In 
the early stage of development 
of their thought, Marx and 
Engels were indeed somewhat 
influenced by humanist social- 
ism. But (with the discovery 
of) the materialist conception 
of history and the class strug- 
gle as the motive force of social 
development, they immediately 
got rid of this influence.” (3) 
Nevertheless, not only was 
such behavior the exception, not 
the rule, but here too the Waseda 
University Students Paper invited 
me to write for it. In the article, 
entitled “The Humanism of Marx 
is the Basic Foundation for To- 
day’s Anti-Stalinism”, I quoted 
the same passage from Chou 
Yang, adding: “Chou Yang not- 
withstanding, it is not some ‘bour- 
geois scholars’ who brought 
Marx’s Humanism onto the his- 
toric stage, but masses in motion, 
masses in motion against estab- 
lished Communism, masses in 
motion against American im- 
perialism, masses in motion 
against British, French, Belgian 
imperialism, masses in motion 
against all existing societies. 
“Stalinism, be it in Russian or 
Chinese garb, should not be al- 
lowed to sully Marx’s concept 
of revolution and vision of the 
‘all-round’ man. . . 

“There must be no more Hiro- 
shimas and Nagasakis. And some 
thing a great deal less honorary 
than ‘a degenerated workers’ 
state’ should be reserved for 
retrogressionists, for any who ex- 
pound the barbarous view that 
a ‘new civilization’ can first be 
built on the ruins of what would 
be left of the world after a ther- 
monuclear war . . .” 

Nearly everywhere I talked in 
Japan, whether to student audi- 
ences or labor groups, academi- 
cians or peace rallies. I was met 
with enthusiastic receptions. The 
thousands who did so didn’t do 
it because they all agreed with 
the views of a Marxist-Humanist, 
but because they all felt the ur- 
gency for leaving all doors open 
in the working out of new inter- 
national bases in the field of 
theory as well as in undertaking 
common anti-war actions and 
thereby forging new relations on 
all levels. 

I. Hiroshima 
Internationalism 

The deep internationalism of 
the Japanese youth can be seen 
in the peace rally held in Hiro- 
shima on Dec. 8. If you recross 
the international date line, you’ll 
find it is Dec. 7 in the States. 

Now, any one feels very small 
and very humble when he ar- 
rives in Hiroshima. A visit to 
the Peace Museum is a most 
harrowing and sobering experi- 
ence, guaranteed to fill your 
night with ghoulish nightmares, 
and by morning kindling such 
wrath in you against America 
for that fiendish act of dropping 
the A-bomb that you are quite 
ready to forget that you too are 
American, and that there is a 
second America, one that is de- 
termined that there be no more 
Hiroshimas, no more Nagasakis. 

It seemed inconceivable that 
the very city that American, 
imperialism atom-bombed would 
hold a rally in commemoration of 
all who died the night when 
Japanese imperialism attacked 
Pearl Harbor. Yet that is exactly 
what took place in Hiroshima on 
Dec. 8, 1965. I felt trepidation 
when I arose to speak and I be- 
gan very slowly: 

“While I do not wish to mini- 
mize Japanese militarism’s role 
in the second imperialist world 

(3) Chou Yang, The Fighting Task 
Confronting Workers In Philosophy 
and the Social Sciences, Peking, 1963. 


war, the day of infamy that will 
never be erased from history is 
not Dec. 7, but Aug. 6. And when 
that day of infamy was extended, 
and on Aug. 9th, Nagasaki was 
atom-bombed, hell on earth 
seemed to be the only reality 
left. Because we are gathered 
here to make sure that that 
dehumanized version of reality 
does not repeat itself, our anti- 
war struggles must be insepar- 
able from those aimed at eradi- 
cating that which is at the root 
of all wars: class society.” 

The breadth and depth of the 
discussions in Hiroshima reveal- 
ed also the uniqueness of Japan’s 
anti-Stalinism. First and fore- 
most, its uniqueness was born out 
of the timing of the first serious 
break from the JCP. The years 
were 1956 and 1957. The revulsion 
against Russian Communism’s! 
suppression of the Hungarian 
Revolution took place at the 
same time as the study of Marx’s 
Early Humanist Essays, es- 
pecially the one on “Alienated 
Labor.” 

This study was not for aca- 
demic purposes, but because of 
the struggle of Japanese rail- 
way workers. The JCP had failed 
to support the National Railway 
Workers Union strike in 1957, 
and this national manifestation 
of Communist betrayal completed 
the disillusion of the political 
tendencies within it that had 
been fighting party policy on 
Hungary. Thus the timing helped 
to keep, as one, politics, philo- 
sophy, economics, nationally and 
internationally. 

Secondly, the uniqueness of the 
new anti-Stalinist movement was 
due to the fact that this totality 
of view, learned from practice, 
carried over into the anti-war 
struggle. In a land that was ex- 
posed to actual atomic bombing 
the desire for peace is not easily 
diverted by such spurious argu- 
mentation as that of the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) which 
claimed that its bomb was “a 
workers’ bomb,” “defensive.” 

The rationale of the CCP only 
helped sharpen up the break 
from Stalinism so that no new 
stage of reconsideration of the 
nature of Stalinism was neces- 
sary. By the time the Maoists 
took over the reins of the JCP 
and plunged into the misad- 
venture of breaking up the 
Gensuikyo (Japanese Council 
against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs), the whole Left, espe- 
cially in Hiroshima, revolted 
against the strange admixture of 
crass opportunism and guerrilla 
adventurism, in thought as well 
as in action, that passes for Mao- 
ism. 

Besides the peace rally, there 
was a public meeting under the 
auspices of the Marxist Student 
League, the Marxist Young 
Workers’ League, and ZENSHIN 
that was attended by about 300. 
There were also smaller meet- 
ings with the students and the 
student press of Hiroshima Uni- 
versity who were interested in 
all the details of the Berkeley 
Revolt. 

LABOR AWARENESS 

The most impressive part of 
those meetings with Zenshin 
which concerned themselves spe- 
cifically with those questions on 
which we did not agree — the 
theory of state-capitalism and my 
emphasis on the working out of 
the philosophy of Marxism for 
our age as taking precedence 
over the question of “the van- 
guard party” — was the presence 
of workers from all basic indus- 
tries, auto, electric power, ship- 
yards, etc, etc. They were con- 
cerned with establishing rela- 
tions for action, as the Nagasaki 
Shipyard workers with those in 
the Clyde in Scotland where 
Harry McShane had distributed 
leaflets calling for common ac- 
tion between Scottish and Japan- 
ese shipyard workers. And there 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Radical Youth Can Learn 
Much From Humanist Method 

The New Republic is publishing a series of statements 
termed “Thoughts of the Young Radicals,” in which they 
have invited workers of the Student Non-Violent Coordinat- 
ing Committee, and the Students for a Democratic Society 
to state their views of today’s society and their prescription 
for the future. f 


Their perspective, as one of the 
workers wrote, is “from the bot- 
tom.” They have been working 
with the poor whites and Negroes, 
North and Soath. From there, the 
picture drawn of America is de- 
vastating. It is an indictment of a 
society which claims to be plural- 
istic and equalitarian but in which 
the control over elemental life 
decisions are controlled by the 
politics of “liberal corporatism” 
— “the harnessing of an extensive 
social welfare system to a cen- 
trally coordinated but privately 
controlled economy.” Welfare is 
not controlled by the poor, and in 
general is doled out to them in 
most restrictive amounts. 

POWER VS. POOR 

The society they see is “the 
postwar marriage of the defense 
plants and the Pentagon,” con- 
trasted against the powerlessness 
of the poor. They see a “managed 
society” which excludes the ma- 
jority of its citizens from any 
real voice in decision-making that 
affects their lives. 

Their insights into the problem 
are at times profound — “You 
can talk about giving Southern 
Negroes the vote but not the land, 
even though their relationship to 
the landowners is precisely what 
causes their condition.” “The 
needs of the sharecropper as de- 
fined by the sharecroppers must 
meet the ‘interests’ of the land- 
owner; for consider the implica- 
tions of the big landowners no 
longer being able to control how 
the land they claim to own is to 
be used.” 

Their prescription rests on 
working with the poor, unrepre- 
sented people — work involving 
the unrepresented in building in- 
stitutions, movements, organiza- 
tions, which they can claim as 
their own and which begin to give 
them a voice in decisions that 
affect their lives. 

The ideas put forth in this ser- 
ies are serious attempts at com- 
municating where we are and 
where we should be going. But 
there seems to be a reluctance 
to identify historically with sim- 
ilar analysis. Why not call the 
system in which the share-crop- 
per has lost control of his labor 
and has no control over the land 
as Capitalism? One hundred 
twenty years ago the young Marx 
began his analysis of the society 
he lived in by looking at precisely 
the same relationship the young 
radical raises in stating that the 
relationship of the sharecropper 
to the landlord is what keeps him 
in his present situation. Marx 
said that what is most degrading 
about the system he lived under 
was the labor process in which 
the individual human laborer has 
lost all control of his laboring 
power. All contradictions of the 
society stemmed from this fact. 

PROBLEMS STILL SAME 

In other words, here was a 
seminal thinker on many of the 
same problems that the young 
radicals face. However, objections 
are raised to bringing his name 
forth. First, by saying that the 
world has changed greatly since 
his day and thus he is not now as 
relevant as before. Second, bring- 
ing him in raises the problem of 


bringing Russia and China into 
an already complex problem. 

The answers to these objections 
lie in several areas. The questions 
being raised by the New Left in 
conjunction with their work with 
the unrepresented, the facts being 
discovered about our society, are 
often similar to those that Marx 
was working with. He spent some 
40 years asking and trying to 
answer some of the same ques- 
tions. 

Yes, the world has moved 
greatly since his day, but that 
does not invalidate his work, but 
enhances it. His greatest contri- 
bution was methodology. A way of 
looking at society and what oc- 
curs in it. Thus the sharp percep- 
tions of the young radicals in 
cutting through the myths and 
phraseology of society can be- 
come something more than col- 
lected phenomena. They could 
become a beginning of the re- 
organization of society, the de- 
veloping of a philosophy of free- 
dom through the use of his meth- 
odology. 

TERMINOLOGY VS. FACT 

The question of bringing Russia 
and China forward by mentioning 
Marx is a serious one. Yet, to ig- 
nore him would be more harmful. 
Russia and China are using Marx- 
ist language in their appeal to 
the minds of man, and yet the 
practice of either country is far 
from any society Marx envisioned 
and in fact represents the devel- 
opment he foresaw — capitalism 
in the hands of a single capitalist 
corporation, the state. 

This becomes important when 
one raises the question of who 
controls the land or the factory; 
that is, who controls the human 
labor power. Is it the sharecrop- 
per or the landlord? 

For the countries calling them- 
selves socialist, the answer is to 
abolish private property and a 
new relationship would be estab- 
lished. But their own countries 
point to the fact that the mere 
abolition of private property is 
not the answer, and could, in 
fact, lead to a more repressive 
state of affairs. 

Rather, the crucial question in 
workers’ control of the factory 
and sharecroppers’ control of the 
land is control over one’s laboring 
and not simply the abolition of 
private property. Here Marx had 
much to say to separate himself 
from what he called the “vulgar 
communists” of his day who 
thought that all the ills of society 
could be done away with simply 
by the abolition of private prop- 
erty. He said, and it applies even 
more today, that as long as peo- 
ple have control over other 
peoples’ labor power, private 
property in one form or another 
will exist. 

In moving toward solving the 
crises of our age, the young radi- 
cals seem on the right track in 
working with the unrepresented — 
the human force for the recon- 
struction of society. But I think 
that Marxism, as Marx created it 
by observing the passions and 
forces of the oppressed classes 
of his day, is a necessary part of 
that reconstruction. 


Time Never Did Anything— People Do 


Detroit, Mich. — They say 
it will take time. Time for 
what? To learn how to live 
with other human beings on 
the earth? How long? How 
many more “laws” will have 
to be written, voted, and dis- 
carded? How many more 
riots, demonstrations, wars? 
How many more killings? 

We have been told that we are 
a nation of law and order, of 
equality. Yet in recent years we 
have had laws enacted to ensure 
a minority group of their right 
to attend school, vote and partake 
of public accomodations. Is it 
not ironic that these same laws 
were “on the books” throughout 
history — in the Bible, the Amend- 
ments to our Constitution, and 
the 1954 Supreme Court Decision? 
Neither the church nor the gov- 
ernment has enforced them. So 
people continue to believe they 
are immune to both the ancient 
and current proclamations. 
RULES FOR OTHERS 

“Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you” is ra- 
tionalized to be valid for the next 
person, never for one’s self. De- 
segregated schools and neighbor- 
hoods are fine — democratic, even 
— provided they do not interfere 
with one’s own family. 

The segregationist’s role is a 
negative one, but one which com- 
pletely rules out any mental 
guessing-game of “which side are 
you on?” The more numerous 
foes of true Humanism are the 
fence-sitters, the complacent ones, 


those who supposedly agree with 
you in a discourse on h ; u man 
value, and then end witjh, “but 

These environmentally brain- 
washed non-thinkers delude them- 
selves into thinking “this is pro- 
gress” and “too much too soon 
is not good. People have to earn 
their freedom.” If time and earn- 
ing freedom were the only criteria 
used, the 20 million of our Negro 
people would be our most dis- 
tinguished citizens, scoring 100 
in each category. 

Recently, I attended an all day 
symposium on “Youth.” One of 
the more challenging questions 
put to the audience was “Are we 
morally bankrupting our youth 
by surrounding them with anaes- 
thetically - pure environments? 
Will this prepare them for liv- 
ing and producing now and in the 
future?” Watching the Reaction 
of the audience, many of whom 
were affluent suburbanites, I saw 


the incredulity that this question 
and the answers brought forth. 
Some were vehement in denounc- 
ing the speaker for intrusion into 
their make-believe way of living. 
SOCIAL SICKNESS 

The speaker told a story, which 
I think hit home more than any- 
thing else he said: In one of our 
suburbs an elementary school had 
just been assigned its first Negro 
teacher. One mother, who was 
greatly interested in her child’s 
reaction, waited impatiently for 
the child to return from school 
on the first day of this change. 
However, when the child didn’t 
say anything for three days, the 
mother finally asked her how she 
liked her new teacher. The child 
answered, “She must be sick be- 
cause she sent her maid.” 

This commentary on our society 
in view of all our laws deserves 
shame and disgust. The question 
still is “How long will it take?” 
And only we can answer. 


Students Answer to Reality 


Detroit, Mich. — One edu- 
cationist, Brumer, suggests 
that any child who is men- 
tally healthy can learn any- 
thing provided it is taught 
in the right way. I have 
found this to be very true in 
my own inner-city school. 

I have found my students most 
responsive to all of the great 
philosophical problems which 
have concerned men through the 
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ages. They love depth in teach- 
ing. They love to analyze people 
and society and feel they are 
gaining insight and understand- 
ing. 

For example, I gave the fol- 
lowing topic to my students to 
write an essay on: “I’d rather 
die on my feet than live on my 
knees.” (Albert Camus). The stu- 
dents responded with great depth 
and sensitivity — for they knew 
very intimately what this meant, 
even more than many suburban 
children who have had a much 
easier life. Poverty has made 
these students much more soci- 
ally aware and sophisticated. 

PROFOUND REACTIONS 

One girl, for instance, react- 
ed by writing: “Last night I be- 
came aware of the relationship 
between freedom and choice.” 
Now that is the basis of Erich 
Fromm’s famous philosophy as 
well as an insight which has tre- 
mendous depth. 

Another student wrote that she 
would not live on her knees by 
obeying someone else’s order to 
fight for a cause that she didn’t 
believe in, especially since there 
was so little freedom for her own 
people right in this country. The 
last line of her essay stated that 
it’s too bad that America is so 
rich, “because if America didn’t 
have all that money to fight 
with she would have to find some 
other means of solving her prob- 
lems — like reason, logic and 
liumanitarianism . ” 

BEAUTY IN SLUMS 

Once, after a discussion of the 
emptiness of a great deal of life 
in the “jungle of concrete an 
clay” where size and price have 
altered our sense of beauty and 
value, one football player came 
up to me and said, “This might 
sound crazy, but I think there’s 
a lot of beauty in the slums. I 
mean, it’s more real there.” The 
next day I found a beautiful poem 
about his feelings on my desk. 

Every teacher could learn a 
great deal by trying to under- 
stand what life is like from the 
students’ point of view. Once, 
after reading a story of life in 
medieval Germany, I asked the 
students where the gap between 
social classes was greatest, ex- 
pecting that the obvious answer 
would be “Germany.” But I was 
wrong. Their answer was “Am- 
erica.” 

Their ideas of class and caste 
in America have great signifi- 
cance as far as their ambitions 
(or lack of them) and self con- 
cept are concerned. Many teach- 
ers — a surprising number — oppose 
this view. “We must bring them 
up to a middle class standard” 
they maintain— and this is their 
excuse for being oblivious to the 
children’s needs. 
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The New Left in Japan: 


Achievements and goals 


ist”, the Zengakuren was not only 
free of Communist domination, it 
was fighting its own battle 
against the Communist Party 
line. 

The highest point reached by 
Zengakuren was in that pivotal 
year 1960 when it led mass dem- 
onstrations against both U.S. im- 
perialism and its own Kishi gov- 
ernment. And because by then 
the Zengakuren was not merely 
a student movement ,but a poli- 
tical one that truly represented 
the majority of the people, they 
succeeded in stopping Eisen- 
hower’s projected trip to Japan, 
and in forcing Kishi to resign. 

These, however, were not its 
greatest achievements. The great- 
est achievement was this: Out- 


cians, Tadayuke Tsushima — and 
he is an ex-professor — has not 
only broken from the CP (long 
before 1956) but has done serious 
original work. On his own, he 
began a Marxist study of the 
Russian economy and came to 
the conclusion that it was state- 
capitalist. It is necessary to end 
our own provincialism and bring 
his work to the attention of Am- 
erica. 

I do not mean to say that the 
other non-Stalinist intellectuals 
have either made no serious 
studies, or are anywhere as prag- 
matic as the American New Left. 
On the contrary, there are some 
serious studies of modern capital- 
ism by Ouchi, and, where it 
doesn’t concern the USSR, by 



Raya Dunayevskaya at Hiroshima with 
Tohru Kurokawa, translator. 


(Continued from Page 5) 
was also deep concern with ideas. 

In contrast to what is the sit- 
uation now among trade unions 
in the U.S., the political groups 
in Japan have shop papers that 
are openly Marxist. Just as a 
group among the shipyard work- 
ers — the Social Science Research 
Club — were the ones to translate 
and publish a Marxist-Humanist 
analysis of The Soviet Economy 
and the Law of Value — A Revi- 
sion or Reaffirmation of Marx- 
ism?, so auto, coal, and steel 
were most interested in publish- 
ing Workers Battle Automation 
by Charles Denby, editor of News 
and Letters. In what other coun- 
tries did groups of trade union- 
ists publish such theoretical as 
well as class struggle analyses? 
And where else would a Marxist 
group that does not fully agree 
with another Marxist grouping 
in a different country publish 
the other’s views precisely on the 
points in disagreement — state- 
capitalism, and the philosophical 
essays on Marx’s Humanism To- 
day and the Afro-Asian Revolu- 
tions? 

That this dynamism of ideas 
characterizes not only workers 
who are “politicalized” was most 
clearly evident in Toyota. 

II. Toyota Labor 
Speaks 

Toyota, “the East Detroit” of 
Japan, is a perfect example, and 
by now a very rare one, of the 
telescoped, brutalized industrial- 
ization of Japan when it was still 
a feudal country. In Toyota the 
fantastic remnants of feudalism 
and paternalism underlie one of 
the most automated industries, 
auto. Not only is it a company 
town such as I have seen in min- 
ing towns of West Virginia and 
Kentucky, or like some of the 
textile towns in Japan, it has 
some features that are more like 
a prison than a town. 

Thus the workers not only live 
in houses owned by the auto 
company, but these houses are 
within a compound to which no 
entrance may be gained, not even 
by the relatives of the employees, 
except with permission of the 
company. Those employees who 
have a college education live in 
separate compounds from those 
with only a high school educa- 
tion; married couples live in dif- 
ferent areas from the single men 
and the single men can have no 
female visitors. 

Not only that. What calls it- 
self a union, run by the right 
wing of the SP, tolerates these 
conditions and even manages “to 
show them off” to the “progres- 
sive labor leader” (Reuther) of 
its sister-city in the United 
States, Detroit. 

It seems that Reuther took the 
grand tour of the factory, in the 
company of what the workers 
consider a company-union, but 
Reuther considers an example of 
“Western democracy”. He left a 
picture of himself in the union 
hall which testifies to his visit. 
What the workers resented was 
Reuther’s acquiesence to their 
conditions of labor, and to the 
town as a whole, which manage- 
ment dominates. 

SEEK HUMANIST REALITY 

Yet, out of this constricted 
milieu, one worker, not connect- 
ed with auto, arose to challenge 
the economic domination and pol- 
itical monolithism that the auto 
firm imposed on the town. Masa- 
shi Toguchi who had once been a 
Communist Party member, but 
broke with it, decided to run for 
City Council. 

Toguchi ran as an independ- 
ent. The attack Toguchi 
launched against auto manage- 
ment and its stranglehold over 
the workers, as well as against 
the do-nothingness of the union, 
was concretized In two slogans: 


“Down with the Fences!”, and 
“Let’s Make Love!” He won 
handily. 

I was invited down there on a 
Sunday, the workers’ only day 
off. The topic at the afternoon 
meeting concerned American 
labor, concentrating on the one 
hand on the birth of the CIO, 
and on the other hand, on the 
wildcats against Automation, 
which were as much against 
union as against management. 

I had brought greetings for the 
Toyota auto workers from a 
group of rank and file auto 
workers in Detroit, and this was 
promptly translated into Japanese 
and read to the 150 who came out 
to hear the afternoon talk. 

The thing, however, that 
brought the house down was the 
Detroit workers’ expose of Reu- 
ther, and the revelation that 
they hated him as much as did 
the Japanese workers. 

The evening meeting was on 
straight tbeory-the void in the 
Marxist movement since the 
death of Lenin. But make no mis- 
take about it, Toguchi is com- 
pletely opposed to Stalinism in 
general and the JCP in partic- 
ular. What concerns him is a 
genuine proletarian revolution. 

What the workers discussed 
that evening was how to realize 
the humanism of Marxism in 
practice, how to move in their 
daily struggles when they have 
stacked against them the com- 
pany, the government, the union, 
the CP. 

III. Zengakuren, 
Marxism and 
the Academic Milieu 

The break that the post-war 
Japanese youth had made from 
the older generation has been so 
complete that to this day there 
seems to be very nearly no con- 
nection between the two genera- 
tions. It would almost appear 
that, in rejecting the militarism 
and capitalism which had brought 
about the disastrous defeat of 
Japan, they had rejected anyone 
who was an adult at the time of 
World War II. 

It is true that the JCP’s self- 
created legend that the Party 
had been untainted with any of 
this, and had spent no less than 
18 years in jail, brought it large 
support from the youth as well 
as the adults in the immediate 
post-war period. But just as the 
Socialist Party of Japan (SPJ) 
was ,if you relied on votes alone, 
(4) the first party of the land in 
1947, but quickly dissipated its 
influence through coalitions with 
the bourgeoisie, so the JCP’s 
highpoint, in 1949, when they 
elected 35 delegates to the Diet, 
took a quick down-turn through 
its constant betrayal of workers’ 
interests, since they were not in- 
terested in fighting the Japanese 
bourgeoisie, and concentrated 
solely on the fight against U.S. 
imperialism. In any case, its hold 
over the Zengakuren (Ail Japan 
Federation of Student Govern- 
ments) was never total, even 
when its influence was greatest, 
from 1948 to approximately 1955. 

By the time of the June 1958 
convention of Zengakuren, even 
the Communist Party members 
were so affected by Zengakuren’s 
militancy that all hundred of 
their delegation met separately 
to demand the dismissal of the 
Central Committee of the JCP! 
By the time the bourgeois press 
in America “discovered” the Zen- 
gakuren and called it “Commun- 

(4) Hiroo Wada, a leader of the SP, 
admitted that “The ratio of party 
members to the total number of votes 
we poll nationally, namely 0.5% is 
absurbly small when compared with 
the figures for the British Labor Party 
(43.1%) ...” This has still another 
significance Mr. Wada does not ap- 
preciate, and that is the CP, though 
smaller, can exert much greater in- 
fluence than would appear, but the 
CP’s strict discipline and cohesive- 
ness is supported by the state power 
of China and that has further pull 
on both the SP amt the bourgeoisie. 


side of the bourgeoisie, every 
strata of the population, labor 
and women included, came alive. 
In those struggles against the 
Japan- American Security Treaty, 
as both symbol of continued 
American domination and the re- 
surgence of its own bourgeoisie, 
the self-development of the so- 
called common man reached so 
high a point that it created a 
true basis for independent Marx- 
ism — and the beginning of a de- 
cline of Zengakuren. 

In a word, the very success of 
its ventures meant tihe end of 
one type of cohesiveness. The po- 
litical tendencies within it, the 
very ones that helped lead it 
away from the CP, now found 
their theories tested in practice, 
and prepared to shift their con- 
centration from the student 
movement to the class struggle, 
and “the building of a revolu- 
tionary Marxist party.” 
TROTSKYISM SHORT-LIVED 

The revulsion against the RCP 
suppression of the Hungarian 
Revolution led many tenden- 
cies to veer toward Trotskyism. 
That flirtation was a short-lived 
one, shorter than it had been 
in any other country that I know 
of. It is another unique feature 
of Japanese anti-Stalinism. 

The anti-Stalinist youth in Ja- 
pan refused to follow the 30-year 
torturous Trotskyist path of criti- 
cising Stalinism as the “loyal 
opposition” looking for the 
bureaucracy to collapse at the 
sight of a mass movement. And 
they were not about to follow 
Trotskyism’s degeneracy into 
Pabloist retrogressionism with its 
belief that the counter-revolu- 
tionary CP could become “revo- 
lutionary” by “pressure from the 
left.” The three tendencies that 
coalesced into Trotskyism split 
apart. 

As against the political clarifi- 
cation and differentiation of poli- 
tical tendencies within the stu- 
dent body, the older intellectual, 
the true academia made no such 
clean break with Communism. 
And their isolation from the labor 
movement made it impossible to 
see any urgency for the philos- 
ophic foundations, the Humanism 
of Marxism. 

Only one of the old academi- 


Uno. There are also some serious 
works on philosophy, for exam- 
ple, A Kakehachi’s Philosophical 
, Foundations of CAPITAL, and 
I Philosophy of Economics. 

In no case, however, were the 
academicians, whether in Tokyo, 
Kyoto, Nagoya, Fukuoka, or any- 
where else in Japan, as imper- 
vious to discussions as is the Am- 
erican academic world where 
Marxism remains taboo, and 
those who “specialize” in it, do 
so only in as a “know your 
enemy” type of propaganda. In 
Japan, contrariwise, I was not 
only invited to discuss with them 
in small academic circles, but on 
public platforms. 

The point at issue with the 
Japanese intellectuals, however, 
is:can there be an independent 
working out of ideas unless one 
is independent not only of the na- 
tional ruling class, but also of 
all who use Marxist terminology 
to cover up exploitative relations 
in any country? Doesn’t blind- 
ness to the second group lay the 
groundwork for retreat to state- 
capitalism calling itself Commun- 
ism because, allegedly, it is “one 
lesser evil” when compared to 
private capitalism? 

Take, for example, the attitude 
to China’s explosion of the A- 
bomb. It would have appeared to 
be a suicidal act, in, a country 
like Japan where the anti-bomb 
movement is so overpowering, to 
have come out aganst the limit- 
ed Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 

1963. And yet, not only did the 
JCP do so, but by the time, in 

1964, China exploded its bomb, 
Kaoru Yasui, head of Gensuikyo, 
congratulated Mao ! Splitting the 
Gensuikyo, naturally, helped the 
anti-Stalinist movement, but it 
didn’t really stop the growth of 
the JCP, as witness the latest 
elections. Why? Because anti- 
Americanism cuts across all 
“lesser” divisions, and by now 
even breaking up the anti war 
movement is a “lesser” evil. 

Under these circumstances, to 
underestimate Maoism and the 
puli it exercises on intellectuals, 
is to blind oneself to the realities 
of our world. Yet I had been told 
by some at Tokyo University that 
we must not“exa ggerate” Mao’s 
strength as an ideology attractive 


to the Left; after all, the bour- 
geoisie in Japan is also “Maoist” 
since it wants to trade with and 
profit from China. And, among 
academicians, like in any other 
group, some are opportunists and 
there is plenty of Peking gold 
around for propaganda purposes. 
MAOIST DANGER 

All this is true but it is neither 
fundamental, nor undermines 
Maoism, first, because that is ex- 
actly what that hybrid is — a com- 
bination of worst opportunism 
and adventurism. Secondly, it is 
precisely such a blend which ex- 
ercises an attraction for the ad- 
ministrative mentality that char- 
acterizes intellectuals in our age 
of state-capitalism. 

Above all, however, as thread- 
bare as Mao’s philosophy is, Mao 
never forgets the pretense that it 
is related to proletarian revolu- 
tion. Thus, Peking gold or other- 
wise, the aura of “Mao’s 
Thought” is this: he constantly 
speaks of revolution as if he be- 
lieved in its spontaneity, but he 
himself, as was evident in his 
urging Khrushchev to bring in 
the troops and tanks to put down 
the Hungarian Revolution, stops 
at nothing, including counter- 
revolution, to make sure that the 
control over any revolution is in 
the hands of “the Party” 

He is trying to be all things to 
all men by being very rhetorical 
about “internationalism”, but, in 
fact, glorifying nationalism, es- 
pecially Chinese. At the same 
time, although he is forever talk- 
ing of the brave new third world 
of underdeveloped lands as “the 
storm centers of revolution” that 
will “outflank” the technologic- 
ally advanced lands, it is the lat- 
ter he hungers for. And he never 
forgets that in the East this 
means Japan, not China. 

ROLE OF MARXIST 

Needless to say, Mao isn’t 
waiting for any self-developing 
proletarian revolution in Japan, 
but is working out class-compro- 
misist, elitist, military “solutions”, 
as in Indonesia , which boom- 
ranged into the great tragedy that 
it now is (5). The New Left can- 
not afford to underestimate Mao- 
ism’s strength, either in Japan 
or elsewhere. But one can fight 
it, not by using his tactics of ei- 
ther gold, or empty rhetoric or 
counter-revolution, but only by 
having a comprehensive philoso- 
phy, such as Marxist Humanism, 
that does not live in a rarified 
academic atmosphere, but is part 
of the very organism and move- 
ment of the revolution itself. 

Merleau-Ponty once expressed 
the true purpose of philosophy 
most succinctly and profoundly 
when he stated that it must be 
“spontaneity which teaches.” 100 
years before Merleau-Ponty, 
Marx, in arguing against those 
who wanted “to negate” philoso- 
phy by, as he put it, “turning 
one’s back on philosophy . . . and 
murmuring a few trite and ill- 
humored phrases,” insisted that 
the only way “to abolish” philoso- 
phy is “to realize it,” that is to 
say, make the theory of liberation 
and freedom itself real. To grasp 
the meaning of spontaneous ac- 
tion and have philosophy merge 
with praxis is the only way to 
realize it. Each by itself is one- 
sided; only in unity can reality 
be transformed and thus philoso- 
phy realized. It is toward this end 
that the New Left strives. There- 
in lies the affinity of ideas be- 
tween the New Left in Japan and 
in the United States. 

(5) For a further development of 
this question, see “Revolt in Indo- 
nesia: What Next in Asia?* 5 and “In- 
donesian Communism: A Case of 
World Communism’s Decomposition/’ 
News & Letters, Oct., 1965. That the 
Japanese youth is aware of the im- 
portance, and the tragedy, of Indo- 
nesia is evidenced also in their trans- 
lation of these articles and publica- 
tion of them by the newspaper of 
the Agricultural College of Tokyo 
University. In general, the student 
press in Japan is far superior to the 
American in the many serious world 
topics they analyze. 
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Women Workers Underpaid j 

“ While Europe’s eye is fixed on , from Clydeside, and all the J 


many things, 


Cockney working “gals,” teamed 


The fate of empires and the fall up together, pulled the switch 


of kings; 

While quacks of state must each 
produce his plan, 

And even children lisp the 
“Rights of Man”, 


and stopped work. 

Wouldn’t it be just grand if 
they told the supervisors, the 
managers and the bosses to get 
lost until they got the same 


Amid the mighty full fust let me pay as men? What a furore 


mention. 


their action would cause. That 


The rights of woman merit some would be the first strike of its 
attention.” kind. 

(Robert Burns. 1792) 

GLASGOW, Scotland — MO e tt 

And so another resolution 0Z0 I OF To riOUrS 
is passed demanding “equal South Bend, Ind.— I got a job in 
pay for equal work” — this the bus station here. The first 
time by Glasgow Trades day I just had to bus dishes 
Council. Like the flowers (collect dishes from tables and 
that bloom in the spring, spray them). The second day 
“equal pay” demand is a 1 ? a< L^° J?“ s . j lshe * , ai l d . w ? sh 
hardy annual at the Scottish ^* d day Ibad to bu , s 

Trades Union fnnoress <?nn- dlshes ’ Wash p0ts ’ and make sal ' 

rraaes umon congress bup- ads The fourth day r had t0 bus 
port foi this laudable belief dishes, wash pots, make salads, 
has come from every trade and wrap sandwiches. The fifth 
union in the land. day I had to bus dishes, wash 

The amount of paper used on pots, make sandwiches, and run 
this matter must be colossal, the cash register, 
particularly by A.E.U. Branches. On the weekends I would have 
But still the working woman had to mop the kitchen. But after 
gets less than the working man i saw what my first pay check 
for doing the same work. was going to be every week, I de- 

Had Sylvia Pankhurst and her cided to quit, 
courageous band of Suffragettes ,, . ... ,, 

put their trust in petitions and 1 ‘ h,nk “ < , b “ stat * on the 


was going to be every week, I de- 


I think in the bus station the 


resolutions, the fair sex might P eople sh ° u l d . ge * 1 m ® re ** caus ! 
have remained second class citi- f tbey . WPrk tb f ir keads and 
zens. The Suffragettes harassed, they ^ c " ty f gkt dol,a f 

hounded and hissed Cabinet \ w ^ k ‘ 1 ***** tke peoplc 

Ministers. They upset spellbinder shau ‘ d workd tbey make und « 
T1ntr(1 APofrt „ a dollar an hour because some of 

“ a ° ° ,i “ t «>= people Pave table, and wive. 


Churchill inaudible. 

Had Annie Besant and the 
London “Match Girls” put their 
trust and faith in Victorian do- 


to take care of. 

Twenty-eight dollars a week 
will just get food for the week, 


gooders and reformers, the stark and it won’t help foot the bills 

Satanic mills would have re- that they have. The money that I 

mained stark. The “Match Girls” got from the bus station didn’t 

took a match, lit it — started a help me too much, and I stay 


flaming strike. 


with my parents. I think the peo- 


What should be done? It’s pie in the bus station should get 
high time that the lassies from more money for the forty-eight 
Lancashire, with their sisters hours that they work. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Nigerian Revolt May Chart New Course 

The government of Nigeria, In the elections last October hailed the change. The West 

the largest of the new African in the Western Region, the African Pilot declared, “This 
nations, has been overthrown ballot box rigging and perse- great country has every reason 

by the Army. Major General cution of opposition candidates to be proud of the military, 

J. Aguiyi Ironsi has taken over was so blatant that the elec- which has taken over the 
P°. sts bcdh President tions were boycotted by the fumbling feudal and neocolo- 

leading Western Region Party malist regime. Today, mde- 
The revolt started with a and Eastern Region threat- pendence is really won.” 
group of young Army officers , , , ° .. .. 

who first seized control of ened to secede - The situation We do not know that the 
large units of the Nigerian br °ught on widespread rioting Nigerian revolution has finally 

Army and conducted a series realIy begun - Bnt of these two 

nf «:nrv'A<5«5fnl miHc nn fhp armea groups to raise pauiiey 

homes and offices of the cor- for the Political struggle. things we are sure: (1) Now 

nomes ana omces oi me cor that the Sardauna of Sokoto 

rupt and influential politicians It was against this back- anfl hjs not SQ fcudal but 

who have ruled Nigeria since ground of widespread djssatis- equa u y corrupt Western 

its birth. The Sardauna of faction and open growing re- henchman> Aktot ola, are dead 

Sokoto, power behind Prime volt that the Sardauna of al wlth Balewa , the dom- 
minister Baiewa, Finance Min- Sokoto and Akintola held a j na tj on of the feudal North 

ister Chief Festus Okotie- secret meeting in Ibadan two has been broken ( 2 ) There is 

Eboh, Western Region Premier Weeks before the revolt and a chance that the* move against 

Chief Samuel Akintola and called upon the Army to crush ne o-colonialism and true in- 

Prime Minister Sir Abubakar the growing revolt with force, dependence has been begun. 
Baiewa were kidnaped and From these meetings grew the 

shot. plans of the junior Army offi- Par from lumping the revolt 

Although the capitalist nress cers to stage their own revolt - in Nigeria with . the standard 
of the West Bkesto portrav 14 seems that their initial sue- military coups m such places 

Nigeria Is a “!*owease of sta cess led senior oflicers like as the Congo > thls rev0 1 lt had 

blf African dtmo™^ the Gcneral Ironsi to take over the suport of the people and 

!, the revolt and to dissolve the should be given a chance to 

giSl pSietens Stag for national and regional g ® vern ‘ show whether there will be a 
gionai politicians ngnting tor , genuine involvement of the 

power, rigged elections, brib- . masses in the government, 

ery and corruption on all The death toll of 40 civilians whether Awolowo wifi be re- 

levels of government and bus- and 24 Army officers indi- leased from jail> and political 
mess. cates that this was a revolt at dissent not considere d heresy. 

Okotie-Eboh was known as J?® ***?' with little if any par- Th e ro i e 0 £ pjvggident Nnamdi 
the “king of dash,” a term ticipation by the population of Azikiwe, who was critical of 
used in Africa for bribery. He the cou “ try * Yet the revolt ^ regime he presided over 
forced payments from every- a f pears *° have approval but had not his old courage to 
one having business relations °5 mast sectors of the POP ula - move against it, remains a 
with the government, passed ^ lon " mystery as he happened to be 

laws to protect his own private Students paraded bearing a in London recuperating from 

shoe factory and even tried to coffin whose banner declared an illness. The events in Ni- 
bribe his way out of the hands “Tyranny Has Died” and both geria deserve sympathetic and 
of his executioners. labor unions and businessmen critical world attention. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND segregationists, and put S|n the INDIA 

THE AIR FORCE hands of the poor people. The death of Prime Minister 

This principle and this truth Shastri after signing a peace 
In the South, Negroes who earned them nothing more treaty with Pakistan in Tash- 
are registering in large num- from the Federal Government kent, U.S.S.R., has brought 

bers are finding themselves than from their segregationist Indira Gandhi to power as 

evicted from their plantation s t a t e government and landlord prime Minister of India. Her 
homesteads. Within the past _ expulsion from the prop- selection was based on the 

few months, 90 families have e rty. So, in this affluent faot that she apparently has 

been evicted for registering to “Great Society” they are now fewer enemies than other lead- 

vote in Wilcox County, Ala. living in a tent city, Where mem bers of the ruling 

One 70-year-old woman says they are cold, jobless and Congress Party 
she feels like the slaves must starving. 

have when they were turned Her task will not be an easy 

off the plantations after the RUSSIAN AUTHORS & ene. She must first implement 

Civil War. APTHEKER'S SLANDER the new P eace treaty with Pa- 
in Greenville, Miss., a group Two Soviet authors, Andrei a „ d a ”,’ OTk ouf ^^ettlemen^of 

of 54 entered the deactivated Smyavsky and Yuri Daniel, Kasmir problem At the 

Greenville Air Foree^Base^and whotave book, 4 Si 

demanded food and jobs. We Ah T f , TVikniai a 1-7 means for feeding the ever 

are here because we are hun- Abram t Tertz and Nikolai Arz- millions of people in 

gry and cold and we have no bak, respectively, have been country who are facing 

jobs or land. We don’t want tried and convicted by the , . starvatjon 

charity. We are willing to Soviet courts. According to cc tam s ’ 

work for ourselves if given a Soviet law, the sending of The 1965 crop was 13 mil- 

chance,” a spokesman for the manuscripts abroad for publi- lion tons less than in 1964 due 

group declared. cation is not a crime. mainly to drought, while the 

J population is growing at a rate 
They took over a one-story .The Soviet government has that will see one billion people 

building near the main gate to charged that the writing of j n the country in 35 years, 

use for shelter, while sheriff’s these men has made the coim- without drastic reforms in re- 

deputies and F.B.I. men tried a PP ear ir ^ a pad tight ijg} ous beliefs, some form of 

to find a way to get rid of abroad, hence they have com- effective birth control and a 

them. mitted an offense against the reorganization of Indian agri- 
state. The same sort of culture India faces years of 

The demonstration at the charges were leveled against starvation and misery, 

abandoned air base was the Lenin, Marx and Trotsky When . 

outgrowth of a meeting of 700 they, under similar circum- Already food ™ots are m 

people sponsored by the Free- stances of oppression, were progress m the state of Kerala 
dom Democratic Partv at forced to send their writing to where the students of four col- 

which a “Poor Peoples Con- another country for publica- leges took to the streets 

ference” was set up to ask for tion. ^ ted all vehicles and stoned 

the land, buildings and money Hundreds of writers through- P°l lc e vans. When 100 were 
on the base. “We are at the out the world have protested arrested, the m ustrial wor 
Greenville Air Force Base be- the trial of these men and the ars at Guilon staged a uge 

cause it is Federal property actions of the government demonstration demanding the 

and there are hundreds of which suppresses freedom of reIease ot tne demonstrators, 
empty houses and buildings. speech. But the Communist Indira Gandhi ordered the 

We need those houses and land. “Theoretician,” Aptheker, so rice ration increased in Kerala 

We could be trained for jobs prominent in the anti-Vietnam but has said nothing otherwise 

in the buildings,” their state- War free-lance trips to Hanoi, about the situation. Her gov- 

ment read. They also com- came out with the standard ernment estimates that as 

plained that Federal food aid Stalinist slander of “Facishi” many as 12 million persons 

is mostly cereal, old and full against these writers. Isn’t it are in danger of starvation 

of bugs. They asked that the time the anti-Vietnam War during the next year. Thus 

anti-povery program be taken movement took a second look nothing but the name o£ the 

out of the hands of the County at some of its trends? ruler has changed. 


In the elections last October 
in the Western Region, the 
ballot box rigging and perse- 
cution of opposition candidates 
was so blatant that the elec- 
tions were boycotted by the 
leading Western Region Party 
and the Eastern Region threat- 
ened to secede. The situation 
brought on widespread rioting 
and the Action Group sent out 
armed groups to raise money 
for the political struggle. 

It was against this back- 
ground of widespread dissatis- 
faction and open growing re- 
volt that the Sardauna of 
Sokoto and Akintola held a 
secret meeting in Ibadan two 
Weeks before the revolt and 
called upon the Army to crush 
the growing revolt with force. 
From these meetings grew the 
plans of the junior Army offi- 
cers to stage their own revolt. 
It seems that their initial suc- 
cess led senior officers like 
General Ironsi to take over 
the revolt and to dissolve the 
national and regional govern- 
ments. 

The death toll of 40 civilians 
and 24 Army officers indi- 
cates that this was a revolt at 
the top, with little if any par- 
ticipation hy the population of 
the country. Yet the revolt 
appears to have the approval 
of most sectors of the popula- 
tion. 

Students paraded bearing a 
coffin whose banner declared 
“Tyranny Has Died” and both 
labor unions and businessmen 

— u — 

segregationists, and put S|n the 
hands of the poor people. 

This principle and this truth 
earned them nothing more 
from the Federal Government 
than from their segregationist 
state government and landlord 

— expulsion from the prop- 
erty. So, in this affluent 
“Great Society” they are now 
living in a tent city, Where 
they are cold, jobless and 
starving. 

RUSSIAN AUTHORS & 
APTHEKER'S SLANDER 

Two Soviet authors, Andrei 
Sinyavsky and Yuri Daniel, 
who have books published 
abroad under the names of 
Abram Tertz and Nikolai Arz- 
hak, respectively, have been 
tried and convicted by the 
Soviet courts. According to 
Soviet law, the sending of 
manuscripts abroad for publi- 
cation is not a crime. 

The Soviet government has 
charged that the writing of 
these men has made the coun- 
try appear in a bad light 
abroad, hence they have com- 
mitted an offense against the 
state. The same sort of 
charges were leveled against 
Lenin, Marx and Trotsky When 
they, under similar circum- 
stances of oppression, were 
forced to send their writing to 
another country for publica- 
tion. 

Hundreds of writers through- 
out the world have protested 
the trial of these men and the 
actions of the government 
which suppresses freedom of 
speech. But the Communist 
“Theoretician,” Aptheker, so 
prominent in the anti-Vietnam 
War free-lance trips to Hanoi, 
came out with the standard 
Stalinist slander of “Facishi” 
against these writers. Isn’t it 
time the anti-Vietnam War 
movement took a second look 
at some of its trends? 
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CORE, Baltimore Negroes 
Form Md. Freedom Union 

Baltimore, Md. — This city — with a big black ghetto, 
a CORE chapter in action, few unions, and plenty of Ne- 
groes working in low-paying, non-union jobs — was chosen 
as a pilot city for the organization of a Northern Freedom 
Labor Union. We planned to spend weeks investigating and 
setting up organizing committees. But the first week we 
were there, seven groups of workers came forward and 
asked to be organized, and one group from the Lincoln 
Memorial Nursing Home wanted to strike immediately. 

There was no strike fund and^ 


no possibility for community ac- 
tion such as boycott tactics here 
but the workers insisted. They 
had been getting 35c an hour and 
working a 60 hour week. Often 
they worked three weeks in a 
row without a day off. 
WORKERS FIRED 

The owner, Asa Wessels, got 
wind of the plans, and on Feb. 
9 he called them into the office 
and fired nine of the 18 people 
on the day shift and refused them 
termination pay. Minutes later, 
four other workers walked out 
in sympathy with those who were 
fired and began to picket outside. 

A leaflet was written by the 
workers which said: “Wessels’ 
Plantation — The Black People 
Slave in Baltimore so Wessel 
Can Live Like a King in his 
Florida Nursing Home. Support 
Freedom Local No. 1,” 

Another leaflet described the 
conditions: The patients were all 
black, all on welfare. The owner 
got checks directly from the Wel- 
fare Dept, but gave the patients 
nothing. Eight had died in a 
week, and bodies had not even 
been removed. There were few 
blankets, bad food, no mattress 
covers, no qualified nurses, not 
enough eating utensils. Patients 
were kept in a damp cellar. 

The workers demanded $1.25 
an hour, a 40 hour week, time 
and a half for overtime, the re- 
hiring of the fired workers, and 
we tried to get a health inspec- 
tion of the place to show viola- 
tions of the law. 

SYMPATHIZERS JOIN PICKET 

Strikers went to a “Peace and 
Freedom” rally that had been 
called that weekend by local 
peace and civil rights groups, 
and asked to speak. Five who 
had never spoken before made 
speeches that they wrote them- 
selves. There were 300 in the 
audience and $75 was collected 
on the spot. Many from the rally 
went to picket with the strikers 
that evening. 

The pickets were interviewed 
by a reporter from the Balti- 
more Afro-American, and his 
story ran as a front-page ban- 
ner headline. Soon all over the 
ghetto areas of Baltimore, peo- 
ple were talking about the strike. 

On Feb. 14, the employees of 
Bolton Hill Nursing Home, more 
than two miles from the first 
strike, came to work telling about 
the article in the Afro. They ar- 
rived on the job at 7 a.m. and 
discussed the story. At 8:30 a.m. 
20 out of 29 day-shift workers 
walked out and began to demon- 
strate against conditions similar 
to those at Lincoln Memorial. 

That’s how the Maryland Free- 
dom Union was born — in the fight 
of workers making poverty wages 
to get human decency on their 
jobs. But the idea of a Northern 
Freedom Labor Union has been 
discussed in CORE for over a 
year, ever since it had become 
clear that attempts to organize 
workers in the Northern ghettos 
into the AFL-CIO had been nearly 
a complete failure. 

The two million Northern black 
people who work in retail and 


service trades have remained al- 
most as unorganized as they 
were in 1935 when the Retail 
Clerks International Association 
began to increase its member- 
ship. The approximately 100,000 
black union members in Northern 
retail and service represent a 
pitifully small percentage of those 
potentially organizable. 
DIFFICULTIES OF 
ORGANIZING 

The wave of migration from 
the rural south after World War 
II was forced into retail and 
service as production jobs be- 
came more and more scarce for 
those without skills or high school 
education. The RCIA and its 
CIO counterpart, the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union (RWDSU), tried to organ- 
ize this new group with tradition- 
al tactics: petition for election 
under NLRB, or strike and de 
facto recognition. 

From 1960 -1965 CORE chap- 
ters have been involved in many 
of these campaigns, but retail and 
service jobs have high turnover 
rates and little job protection. As 
a result, organizing committees 
disintegrate during the months 
of waiting for an election and 
election failures in retail and ser- 
vice in Northern ghettos run 
about 80%. Strike failures have 
run nearly 9 out of 10. 

The influence of workers alone 
in jobs like these has not been 
great enough to win. Support 
from the community and the ad- 
ded impetus of the civil rights 
movement is needed to help the 
workers. The civil rights move- 
ment, for example, can use con- 
sumer boycotts, siting, pickets, 
large amounts of publicity, and 
financial support. 

Retail establishments in or 
near a large ghetto are highly 
susceptible to consumer boycott 
by black patrons. It is a tried 
and proven tactic long used by 
the civil rights movement. The 
Mississippi Freedom Labor Union 
has used consumer boycotts suc- 
cessfully in its labor organizing. 
DRAMATIC RESULTS 

The Maryland Freedom Union, 
though only a month old, has al- 
ready seen dramatic develop- 
ments in the nursing home 
strike. Continued picketing at the 
nursing home as well as at Mr. 
Wessel’s $60,000 borne (with 
swimming pool) by strikers and 
student sympathizers has result- 
ed in an agreement by Mr. Wes- 
sels to meet with the union’s 
lawyer. 

The workers have taken a hall 
at 322 Schroeder St. in the black 
ghetto which they are furnish- 
ing with donated furniture. At 
their last meeting (which the or- 
ganizers do not attend, as only 
the workers themselves must 
speak and vote) the main point 
was how to divide the money and 
food that had been collected. The 
workers reviewed each case on 
the basis of how much each 
striker had been able to save or 
get from relatives, how many 
children she had, what debts she 
was responsible for. Then each 
Continued on page 3 


Labor, Negro Movement Make 
New Links to Change Society 


A caucus of rank-and-file auto workers in Detroit, organized to oppose the local 
Reutherite bureaucrats and elect their own delegates to the UAW convention to be held 
in April, has chosen as one of their five main planks the need for a Southern Union 
organizing drive, linked to and allied with the Civil Rights Movement, and has borrowed 
the civil rights slogan “One man, one vote” to emphasize their fight to have all the 
International Officers and Board Members elected by a direct vote of the members. 



SNCC Photo by Bob Fletcher 

STRIKE CITY — Mississippi citizens chop wood for heat 
in recent freeze. Greenville Air Base demonstrators have 
now joined this tent city. See story, page 7. 


Japanese Auto Worker Hits 
Reuther Visit and Automation 

Kawasaki, Japan — We, who also work in the auto- 
factory, extend our fraternal greeting to you from Japan. It 
is with deep sympathy and full support to your struggle 
that we are writing to you. We know your struggle is 
directed at the man-eating monster, automation, which 
deprives workers of their humanity, and at the labor bu- 
reaucrats of U.A.W. who pay no attention to the hard life 
and struggle of the production workers under the pressure 
of the automation. f 


Last year the vice president of 
AFL-CIO (Walter Reuther) came 
to Japan and visited our factory 
professing solidarity of the 
Japanese and American auto- 
workers. On that occasion, we, 
rank and file workers, were 
ordered to clean inside and out- 
side of the factory building and 
to hoist the national flags of 
Japan and USA (!) for his wel- 
come. Then Walter Reuther, to- 
gether with the boss of our com- 
pany, showed up accompanied by 
the union officers in a luxurious 
car. In this way he took a round 
view of the plant. 

FAR FROM SOLIDARITY 

We factory workers wondered 
why we should receive Reuther 
in such a way and also wondered 
if his visit would contribute to 
the solidarity of the Japanese and 
American workers. You American 
workers may all know, like we 
do, that it is far from establish- 
ing genuine solidarity of the 
workers in the both countries. 

It is not only militant workers 


but also other workers in the 
shops that felt thus. As one of 
our fellow workers put it, “It has 
nothing to do with us !” when he 
saw Reuther’s visit. We all can 
not but regard it as an attempt 
at strengthening control of the 
management and union bureau- 
crats over us workers. 

SEEK INTERNATIONAL 
UNITY 

Basing ourselves on the general 
feeling in the shop like this, we 
are firmly determined to continue 
our struggle for overthrowing 
both capital and labor bureau- 
crats, strengthening international 
solidarity of the workers, es- 
pecially with you American work- 
ers. The heroic struggle of the 
auto-workers in the 30's in your 
country has always encouraged 
us in showing the vital energy 
and great strength of the prole- 
tariat. 

For the unified struggle in 
Japan and USA! 

Kazuo Takada, 

Autoworker, Nissan Plant 


Exposing the failure of Reuth- 
er’s still-born and long-forgotten 
“Operation Dixie,” these workers 
have declared that the problem 
of organizing the unorganized— 
to which the labor leadership 
scarcely even pays lip-service 
anymore— remains the most im- 
portant job for the labor move- 
ment today. 

Moreover, it is' a job, they 
point out, which has been tackled 
recently by unorganized workers 
and civil rights groups who had 
almost no funds, but plenty of 
determination, in as widely 
separated areas as Delano, 
Calif.; Baltimore, Md.; and 
Greenville, Miss. 

RANK AND FILE RESOLUTION 

“Therefore be its resolved”, 
they have declared,” that the 
UAW shall revive the practice 
and principle of organizing the 
unorganized Southern white and 
Negro workers and throw its full 
resources behind such an effort, 
and 

“Be it further resolved, that the 
UAW shall actively seek the sup- 
port of and link up with the civil 
rights movement to establish soli- 
darity between the labor and civil 
rights movement in a combined 
and determined program design- 
ed to establish and successfully 
carry out the unionzation of the 
unorganized Negro and white 
workers of the South.” 

_ This single act of the rank-and- 
file signals a new, important, and 
very much needed, step forward 
toward the unity of the labor and 
civil rights movements in this 
country, precisely because it does 
come from below, from the rank- 
and-file. 

The desperate need for union or- 
ganization for Southern Negroes 
has long been recognized by the 
Negro movement. Last year it 
took the form in Mississippi of 
the Mississippi Freedom Labor 
Union. 

FREEDOM UNIONS 
MOVE NORTH 

The idea of Freedom Unions is 
now moving North as well, where, 
just as in the South, Negro work- 
ers are stuck in low-paying jobs 
in non-union places, such as the 
service trades, small shops, 
laundries and hospitals. 

These shops are notoriously 
hard to organize because of the 
low wages, the high unemploy- 
ment, and the lack of skills in- 
volved — but in Baltimore, which 
was chosen as a “pilot city” for 
the project, before the “organiz- 
ing committees” were even set 
up, seven groups of workers came 
forward and asked to be or- 
ganized. Six of them were laun- 
dries or food-stores, where tactics 
such as consumer boycotts and 
picket lines could be effectively 
used. The seventh was a nursing 
home, where the workers who 
made 35 cents an hour wanted to 
strike immediately. (See story. 
Cols. 1 and 2.) 

The burning desire for the un- 
organized to be organized — North 
and South — emphasizes the in- 
excusable do-nothingness of the 
labor leaders, who have marched 
in freedom parades, paid lip serv- 
ice to the freedom movement, 
and written a few well-publicised 
Continued on page 8 
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Tragedy of Ghana 
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See Youth — P. 6 

Early Viet Nam Analysis Confirmed 
See Two Worlds — P. 5 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Police Birchites Are Given 
Green Light by Superiors 

The Police Commissioner of New York City, who was formerly 
the Police Commissioner of Philadelphia, has stated publicly that 
if his policemen want to join the John Birch Society it is OK with 
him. There was recently a fair-sized scandal over the number of 
Philadelphia policemen who were Birchites, and nothing was done 
about that. They are now trying to quiet the New York story by 
saying that “only” around 500 out of a force of several thousands 
are actually Birchers. 

There are probably a good number of Birchers on the Los 
Angeles police force, too. What is disturbing is that in Los Angeles, 
the one policeman who had joined CORE and openly participated 
in demonstrations with them was fired. It appears that if people 
in responsible positions join a fascist-type of movement the public 
is not supposed to be concerned about it. But if they join or support 
organizations that are concerned with human justice, they are to 
be persecuted. 

WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 

One young Negro I was talking to recently said he felt that 
the Negroes were going to keep on fighting for freedom, no matter 
what, until they achieved it. But what concerned him was whether 
history would repeat itself as it did after the Reconstruction period. 
“If we don’t succeed in controlling our own destiny,” he said, “by 
getting into leading positions in all the rural, city, state and federal 
governments, I’m afraid the Negroes will lose everything they have 
gained. The white segregationists are working day and night to 
make history repeat itself.” 

Many workers I know are concerned with what is happening 
right here in Detroit, where some 300 middle-class whites have or- 
ganized what they caU a “fourth Friday forum”. Their guest speak- 
ers have included reactionary whites from Alabama and Mississippi 
who seek to spread the same posionous race-venom that they spread 
in the South. Their last speaker was Congressman William L. Dick- 
inson from Selma, Ala. He called the Selma to Montgomery March 
of last year a group of “sex-beatniks-weaklings-hypocrites (the 
witches’ brew)”. One of the future speakers will be Sheriff James 
Clark of Selma, and another will be Dearborn Mayor Orville Hub- 
bard. There have been over 20 other such organizations listed as 
“Radical Right” groups of one type or another which have connec- 
tions to the John Birch Society. 

One worker in our plant said that what concerned him the most 
was the shield that the states give to such people. He felt that the 
Federal Government also seems to help in shielding them, and men- 
tioned the recent investigation of the KKK by the government. 

’ “After all the murders, and all the inhuman treatment these in- 
dividuals and groups committed were brought out as proof of their 
crimes, every single one of them was sent back where he came 
from, without even being told that if they commit those crimes 
again they will be punished,” he 'said. “When the government tried 
» sopie members of the Communist Party, they convicted them — but 
" they weren’t trying to convict the KKK. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
they were sent back home at government expense!” 

NEGRO RIGHTS ARE FUNDAMENTAL 

It is true that the Negro people, with their white allies, have 
made some tremendous progress in the past ten years. It is also 
true that many hate groups have organized against this progress, 
and have displayed the decay of this system to the whole world. 
The civil rights movement has precipitated a tremendous battle for 
the minds of people everywhere. Yet when the union bureaucrats 
yell loud and long that the question of civil rights is not just the 
Negro question but a question of the rights of everyone, they are 
really trying to evade the real issue. 

In a general sense, it is the question of the rights of everyone, 
but basically and fundamentally it is the question of Negro rights. 
In many instances, when the Negro people got their freedom, other 
groups wUl automatically get theirs. That is what happened recently 
in Alabama, when the Negroes in Lowndes County won their demand 
for the right to sit on juries there. The white women of Alabama, 
who had not lifted a finger to support the Negroes but who were 
also barred from jury-duty by law for more than 50 years, now can 
also sit on juries all over the state of Alabama. 

GAINS BRING RETALIATION 

r These same Negroes have also won some other important vic- 
tories in the Federal courts. Out of 27 Negro schools in Lowndes 
County, 24 must be torn down by the end of this school term and 
. rebuilt on an integrated basis. This Lowndes County organization, 

■ less than year old, has thrown itself against the power of George 
Wallace himself. They shook the entire country, in fact, from end 
to end when they organized their own political party in their county. 

But their gains have not been won without retalliation from 
the whites. They are being forced to leave their homes simply be- 
cause they have registered to vote. The Administration in Wash- 
: ington has been yelling for years that every American citizen 
should register and vote. Yet when the Negroes in these rural 
, areas have followed the instruction, they have been forced out of 
their homes with no place to go. (See Appeal for Tent City p. 3.) 

As one worker in our plant put it, “There is something very 
wrong with a government that goes out of its way to find jobs and 
places to live for refugees from Cuba, but cannot take a single 
action to help Negro citizens — who have fought in all of this coun- 
try’s wars and made so many contributions to its development — 
and who are now sleeping in tents on the frozen ground, simply be- 
cause they registered to vote!” 


Special notice to our readers in Japan 

The following News & Letters pamphlets are now avail- 
able in Japanese translation: 

The Law of Value and the Nature of the Russian Economy, 
by Raya Dimayevskaya 

Workers Battle Automation, by Charles Denby 
Philosophical Essays, by Raya Dunayevskaya: Marx’s Human- 
ism Today; The Afro-Asian Revolutions; the Theory of Aliena- 
tion, Marx’s Debt to Hegel; American Marxist-Humanism and 
African Socialism 

Order directly from: Zenshin, 1-50 Ikebukurohigashi, 
Toshima-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


NEWS & LETTERS 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Who Can Speak For Us ? 


Sometimes I wonder, who in 
our government cares about the 
black people? Nobody cares 
about us but ourselves, I think. 
Certainly there are no black 
folks in the White House to 
speak for their own race. Some- 
times it seems as if we black 
folks are not considered to be 
Americans until there is a war, 
and then the white folks tell us 
we must go and fight to help 
to save our country. 

But when the war is over these 
same white people tell us: Negro, 
you can come on back and stay 
in your place. They tell us there 
is no place for us in America 
where a Negro can get a high- 
class job, or be “over” a white 
man. They think that white men 
have to lead the Negroes in 
every way. 

WHAT NEGROES HAVE 
LEARNED 

But, Mr. White Man, those 
days have passed. Times will 
never be like that again, because 
we black folks have learned that 
we must fight hard for what 
we want — and what we want is 
freedom. Between you and me, 
this fight will keep on until we 
have it, because if there is one 
thing the Negro people have 
now learned, it is that there is 


no use waiting for thle white 
people to give it to them. 

Another thing the Negro 
people have learned is that every 
time they talk about their free- 
dom, they run the risk of being 
called Communists. That used to 
frighten Negroes, but it doesn’t 
frighten us any longer. We are 
going to do just as the white 
people do — keep on fighting. 
WHEN ARE WE AMERICANS? 

There are some whites that 
will never stop trying to hold the 
Negroes back. They are in the 
South today trying to keep the 
Negroes from registering to 
vote. They have thrown old 
people off their farms, driven 
them off like dogs. 

But what is worse than those 
whites is the fact that the Gov- 
ernment, which has not hesitated 
to ask the Negro to sacrifice his 
life for his country, is not doing 
a thing to help these old people 
stay on the land they have called 
home all their lives. When will 
the government try to make the 
white man do something for his 
country by treating the Negro 
like a human being? When will 
the government treat the Negro 
as an American all the time, and 
not just when it thinks it needs 
him? 
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Scottish Ship 
Workers Face 
More Layoffs 

Glasgow, Scotland — A sub- 
stantial drop in profits is re- 
ported by the great ship- 
building company of John 
Brown’s of Clydebank. This 
has led to a call for Govern- 
ment help to launch a new 
scheme to build large modem 
docks on the Clyde. Other 
shipyards would be involved 
in the plan to make the 
Clydeside shipbuilding indus- 
try more competitive. 

Judging by what Lord Aber- 
conway, Chairman of the com- 
pany said, he is looking forward 
to lie report of the Geddes Com- 
mittee due to be pulbished soon. 
In this regard the comments of 
Mr. Iain Stewart, the new chair- 
man of the Fairfield company, 
are of interest. This is what he 
said: 

EYES SPEED-UP 

“All the big industries are 
facing the same problem — they 
are employing superfluous la- 
bour. There are two, three or 
four men doing one man’s job. 
There is a lesson in this for 
everyone and I hope to prove 
the lesson with What I am doing 
in Fairfields.” 

Mr. Stewart is telling us that 
the aim is to reduce the labour 
force employed In the industry. 
This means that many of those 
who cheered Mr. Stewart as their 
new found saviour will have oc- 
casion to curse Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Brown and the “leaders” who 
called on the workers to submit 
to the plan. 

Behind all this is the desire 
to reduce the bargaining power 
of those employed in the in- 
dustry. Capitalism always fights 
for survival at the expense of 
the workers. 

REDUCE LABOR 

Modernization under capital- 
ism has the aim of reducing the 
labour force in order to enhance 
profits. This will continue until 
the workers secure control of the 
tools of production. 

As in the case of Fairfield, 
many of those associated with 
the working class movement 
have been too cowardly to say 
what they know to be true. One 
man who, at a meeting of trade 
unionists, said . something like 
what we say above was described 
as a Luddite by an official of the 
Communist Party. This was non- 
sense but it shows us how cow- 
ardly and opportunist this party 
has become. 

Events will show how correct 
we were, but the Fairfield busi- 
ness mipt not happen again. Too 
much time is spent considering 
the opinions of M.P.s and party 
leaders without sufficient atten- 
tion being paid to the possibili- 
ties of rank-and-file initiative. 


BOYCOTT 

SCHENLEY 

PRODUCTS 


HELP GRAPE STRIKERS 
Pressures are increas- 
ing to break the grape 
strike, the biggest agricul- 
ture strike in modern his- 
tory. Help the strikers and 
their families win victory 
by sending food, clothing 
and money to: 

Farm Workers Association 
Box 894 

Delano, California 
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Baltimore’s Negroes Form Freedom Union 


Continued from page 1 
got a certain amount of money 
based on the specific need. All 
wanted to be scrupulously fair. 
NEW LEADERS DEVELOP 

Most of the union members are 
young people who are the heads 
of families. They are young wo- 
men with children whose fathers 
are contributing little to support 
the family. With the exception of 
two people, the workers are new- 
ly arrived in Baltimore from the 
South. None owns an automobile, 
and few have telephones. In order 
to assemble union meetings a 
oar pool was formed using the 
CORE field secretary’s car and 
those of volunteers. 

One of the first items of busi- 
ness for the union was to figure 
out how to get a car. The mem- 
bers voted to contribute money 
from the strike fund they had 
collected. The cost of the car 
is $150 and Baltimore CORE is 
helping tjie union buy it. 

Vivian Jones, MFU’s president, 
and Ola Johnson, the secretary, 
had never met before the strike. 
Ola worked at Lincoln Memorial 
and Vivian worked at Bolton Hill. 
Both were leaders in the walk- 
out. Before the formation of the 
MFU neither had any experience 
in running a meeting or speaking 
to large 'groups of people. Now 
both they and many other mem- 
bers have addressed large meet- 
ings of college students, contact- 
ed many ministers, and spoken to 
entire congregations. The union 
membership is planning immedi- 
ate fund raising in their new hall. 
Benefit suppers are planned and 
door-to-door solicitations have al- 
ready begun. 

PROJECT NEEDS HELP 


The continuation of the pro- 
ject, and the organizing of other 
workers— such as laundry and 
food store workers who make 80 
cents an hour— will depend up- 
on the effectiveness of our fund 
raising. Money will be needed for 
direct strike benefits to families, 
union office expenses, and pub- 
licity. Transportation to meetings 
for workers is essential in ghetto 
organizing, for workers are 
spread over a wide ghetto area 
where public transportation is in- 
adequate, and most workers can- 
not afford either cars or tele- 
phones of their own. Some used 
office equipment must be bought. 
We need typewriters, mimeo- 
graph machines and paper. 

The Baltimore CORE Chapter 
has been helping with funds, 


manpower, and office materials. 
Four organizations from colleges 
in the area have formed a stu- 
dent committee to help. Volunt- 
eers from Columbia University in 
N. Y. have been commuting to 
aid the project and raise funds 
in N. Y. 

Building an independent union 
from scratch is a rough job. 
Workers who make $25 a week 


— when they aren’t on strike— 
can’t supply enough money to 
finance a large-scale organizing 
campaign. The MFU asks those 
who read this story to give us 
a chance to end the 35 cents an 
hour, 60 hour week. Send your 
contributions to: 

MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION 

322 North Schroeder Ave. 

Baltimore, Maryland 21223 
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Help Ala . Tent City Families § 



1 

|| Lowndes County, Ala. - 
| Twent y-five more families 

•jSr 

|| have been asked to move from 
|| the plantations, because of 
|| their voter-registration activ- 
| ity. This totals more than 50 
§ families so far in Lowndes 
|| County alone. Unfortunately, 
f§ we are unable to house these 
| people even in tents, because 
II we do not have the money 

I for tents and the necessary 
materials for proper construc- 
|| tion. Hopefully something will 
H break soon, as we are trying 
|| our utmost to keep them in 
|| the county where their roots 
H have been for years. 

|| In other surrounding coun- 
|| ties where we are working — 
§§ all Black Belt counties — the 
|| trend is also to kick Negro 
H families from the plantations. 
§§ Greene County Negroes and 
|| those in Wilcox County who 


— SNCC Photo || 

have registered to vote have || 
been told they will have to fl 
leave. In those counties we’ve 1 
also had to set up tent cities. || 
We are struggling to get f§ 
money for tents and materials if 
for the immediate needs, and §§ 
also to get money to purchase || 
40 acres of land at $100 an || 
acre so that these families — || 
averaging eight per family — || 
can, for the first time, have f§ 
their own land and their own || 
homes. Can you help? 

$ * * 

Food, clothes, medical | 
supplies, and money arc 
desperately needed to i 
sustain these families. We 1 
urge our readers to send | 
whatever they can to: 

Lillian S. McGill, Lowndes §§ 
County Christian Movement || 
for Human Rights, Box No. 25, p 
Whitehall, Alabama. 


Transit Strike Gave New Sense of Power 


New York, N.Y. — For many 
years I have watched “Sam”, a 
transport worker I know, dispas- 
sionately analysing the political 
events around him. Having grown 
up in the Depression, he had 
talked sympathetically of the 
Civil Rights movement, the anti- 
war movement, etc. He, however, 
felt removed from these move- 
ments. During the transit strike, 
he was involved. 

Since the union has no strike 
fund, he was forced to drive peo- 
ple to Manhattan to make a little 
money, and he went heavily into 
debt on top of this. He has a wife, 
three children; lives in city hous- 
ing, and made less than $86 a 
week take-home pay as a token- 
booth attendant. 

“MY UNION” 

During the strike he began to 
speak of “my” union rather than 
“the” union. He began telling me 
that “my union is one of the best 
I have seen in terms of Civil 
Rights. Anyone can be a mem- 
ber.” 

When I asked about the union 
leadership, he avoided condemn- 
ing them, pointing out that they 
had handled themselves pretty 
well during the strike. He was 
aware that in forcing the leader- 
ship into a strike it didn’t really 
want, he made the union more 
“his,” and he did not want to 
divide it now with a re-hashing 


of the old fights. 

He felt that the leadership had 
probably gotten the shaking-up it 
needed to remain responsible to 
the workers, and he said that if it 
hadn’t, the workers had gained 
enough respect for their power 
and solidarity that they would be 
able to shake the Leadership up 
again in the future. 

STRIKE CHANGED WORKERS 

He felt the strike had made a 
change in the workers. The many 
classes of transport workers 
(there are over 16 types of trans- 
port workers with widely varying 
pay, working conditions and prob- 
lems) were, before the strike, 
aware only of their own problems. 
They envied and often resented 
those in the next higher pay 
bracket. “Now we know that we 
all have to stick together,” he 
said. 

One fact that was not publicised 
was that the Transit Authority 
evolved a plan by which they 
would not have set a precedent of 
allowing the Condin-Wadiin Act 
(which prohibits strikes among 
municipal employees) to be 
broken. This was that the trans- 
port workers would all be ‘fired” 
for a two-day period during the 
time of the strike and then “re- 
hired”, retroactively, before its 
end. Thus there would be no loss 
in pay to the workers, and the 
compulsory firing of workers for 


striking, which is part of the law, 
would be satisfied. 

This plan was unofficially 
passed down to the workers while 
the Transit Authority waited for 
their response. “Sam” said that 
the response of almost all the 
other workers he had spoken to 
was that if they were fired, they 
would want to be rehired on their 
own terms, which surprised the 
Transit Authority considerably. 
In other words, the Transit 
Authority would have another 
strike on its hands! Needless to 
say this plan was not instituted. 
GAINED POWER 

This shows a development in 
thought from a question of 
whether “I”, as an individual, will 
lose money, to one of will “we,” 
as a group, lose some of the power 
we have gained. 

When the workers refused to 
cooper at e with the Transit 
Authority in a phoney deal, the 
legislature had to pass a totally 
unconstitutional law exempting 
these workers from the automatic 
firing clause of Condin-Wadiin. 
The state legislators had no 
choice. When the workers speak 
together and join together in a 
direct action that wins, all the 
laws and regulations go out the 
window like so many dry leaves. 
This strike definitely radicalized 
many of the transit workers in 
New York. 


ON THE LINE 

Leaving Safety to Company 
Is Leaving Chickens To Fox 

By John Allison 


The local union has no control over safety in the shop. 
Authority for carrying out safety programs rests with the 
corporation. All the union does is complain about unsafe 
conditions, but doesn’t do anything about it. 

What this means to the welfare^ ' 


of the workers is that they suffer 
injuries such as they have never 
suffered before. The workers at 
Chrysler Highland Park plant are 
simply telling the truth when they 
say: leaving the corporation with 
complete control over safety is 


All Hurt by 
Discrimination 


like leaving the fox to watch over 
the chickens. 

NEED VOICE IN SAFETY 

Any safety problem is a subject 
that is legitimately a collective 
bargaining problem, and since 
this is the case, all local unions 
should have safety committeemen 
with power to act. So long as the 
union does not have this power, 
the loss of fingers, hands and 
arms — and worse — will con- 
tinue. 


in Inspection 

Detroit, Mich. — Workers 
at the Chrysler Highland 
Park plant have asked News 
& Letters to report on the 
steps being taken to discrim- 
inate against Negroes in the 
Inspection Department. 

Negroes were integrated in the 
Inspection Department during 
Second World War years. This 
was shortly after the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission 
(FEPC) was established by the 
government, and the local union 
FEPC committee helped break 
down racial discrimination in 
jobs. 

The first Negroes in Inspec- 
tion were given jobs whites did 
not want, and there were plenty 
of Inspection jobs like that. This 
condition existed for some time. 
A SHIFT 

Then Automation was born, and 
to the inspectors, this meant 
Quality Control. A neat little 
shift took place here. 

Inspectors before Automation 
had the authority to reject de- 
fective work. Their job was to 
check what was being done to 
see to it that work being put 
out was right. But with Quality 
Control, many Negroes were 
shifted to Production Inspection, 
and here the boss ruled the line 
and the inspectors could not int- 
erfere with production. 

There are many Negroes, in- 
cluding many women, who are in 
the Inspection Department and 
who have been doing their jobs 
for 10-15-20 years. But now the 
company has come up with an- 
other wrinkle. The Inspection 
Department has started to give 
tests to see who remains in the 
department. 

No other department in the 
plant practices this test busi- 
ness, and inspection workers are 
saying this is being done to get 
rid of the Negroes so Inspection 
can be lily -white again after 
being integrated for more than 
20 years. 

LOW PAY 

Inspectors have pencils, and 
for some strange reason, this 
seems to give them a sense of 
false pride. The money this pen- 
cil-carrying job pays is little 
more than a sweeper gets for his 
day’s work. But the company, 
with its tests, is demanding that 
the inspectors have skills that 
are ridiculous for the pay scale. 

And the union’s part in this is 
strange indeed. The steward and 
committeeman play a nice little 
game of pitting one worker 
against another and helping the 
company in this drive to elimin- 
ate Negroes from Inspection. 

There are also white women 
and men inspectors, and their 
jobs are in danger too in this at- 
tempt to get rid of the Negroes. 
But to those who are determined 
to get rid of the Negroes, the 
white women and men can go 
too, so long as the Negroes are 
gone. 


It is no secret why manage- 
ment fights any attempt of the 
union to have an equal voice in 
safety considerations. The reason 
is that safety and production are 
not the same things. Production 
is king, the machine is second, 
the worker is not even in the pic- 
ture and safety is last on the list. 

The growing number of work- 
ers in the press room of plant 6 
who are losing fingers and hands 
is a constant source of fear to 
the workers. The machines are 
old and are not properly kept up. 
The result is that they are re- 
peaters. 

REPEATERS CHOP HANDS 

What this means is that the 
press comes down when it is not 
supposed to. A worker puts a 
piece of stock in the press, pushes 
a button, and the press comes 
down and cuts the stock, then 
goes up and is supposed to stop 
at the top by a brake on the ma- 
chine. The worker then takes the 
piece of stock out, puts in another 
piece and pushes the button 
again. Only it doesn’t always 
happen that way. 

Because the machines are old 
and are not operating properly, 
sometimes the brake doesn’t hold 
the press up, and it comes down 
again in a flash — when the work- 
er’s hands are under the press. 
And fingers and hands are 
chopped off. 

We know about Automation; we 
know about it better than any- 
body else. But the old and new 
are still side-by-side in the High- 
land Park plant. 

PARALYZED FOR LIFE 

We remember so well the case 
of Brother Willie Broomfield, the 
jitney driver who had his load 
topple over on him. That was 
before Christmas. Now we are 
told that he will never walk again 
because he is paralyzed from the 
waist down. 

The Jitney he drove was not 
automated and did not have any 
of the safety devices there are 
on the new jitneys. The equip- 
ment some of these drivers use 
is a disgrace, but more impor- 
tant, is a death trap for the men 
that drive them. 

We read in the papers about 
Michigan’s Labor Department; 
how it is the worst one of any in- 
dustrial state in the country; and 
how many thousands of plants in 
the state have never been seen 
by a safety inspector. 

SAFETY IS ALWAYS 

All of this is true, but they 
could pass a million laws about 
safety inspection and these in- 
juries would still keep on happen- 
ing. We need union people in the 
plant every hour, every day 
whose job it is to enforce safety 
standards; who have the right to 
shut down any machine or any 
line that is unsafe. 

Then, and only then, will we 
be able to put a stop to this ab- 
solutely unnecessary loss of 
limbs, health and life. Every 
worker knows that all of these 
unsafe conditions could be elimi- 
nated if the welfare of workers 
came first. . , 
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EDITORIAL 
The Tragedy of Ghana 

The overthrow of the regime of Kwame Nkrumah brings an end 
to the first independent government on the African continent. 

In recent years Nkrumah has been heavily criticized for assum- 
ing a dictatorial role in Ghana; for suppressing freedom of expres- 
sion; for jailing all critics, both left and right; for spending far more 
than his country had the ability to produce; and for the assumption 
of fancy titles and the amassing of personal wealth. 

NKRUMAH LED GHANA TO FREEDOM 
. It was not always the case. After securing two degrees in the 
United States, Nkrumah left as a socialist and joined the London 
Bureau to fight for freedom in Africa. He was jailed by the British, 
but finally succeeded in leading the first country in Africa to win its 
freedom, Ghana. 

The struggle against British imperialism was conducted by the 
Convention Peoples Party, and during the early days, Nkrumah 
placed great reliance and trust in the youth section of that party to 
overcome the resistance of the old tribal leaders and other backward 
elements in that society. As the regime was consolidated, Nkrumah 
placed more reliance in the deals he was able to swing abroad, in 
membership in the British Commonwealth, in financial aid from the 
United States and other countries, and in arms and technical assist- 
ance from the Soviet Union. 

As aid from abroad rolled in, Nkrumah relied more heavily on 
it, rather than on the broad masses of the country and his own 
political party, the Convention Peoples Party. Promising youth were 
sent to the Soviet Union for training and found racial discrimination 
there too. While Soviet technicians filled the hotels of Ghana and 
lived well, the people of the country found themselves facing food 
shortages and a lack of consumer goods. They found that all forms 
of public opposition to the policies of Nkrumah were met with jail 
sentences without trial and preventive detention for an unspecified 
number of years on “suspicion” alone. A number of attempts on his 
life ended with him establishing a Russian-trained bodyguard at his 
palace in Ghana, some of whom were killed during the military coup. 

The new military regime released hundreds of political prisoners, 
but hastened to rejoin the British Commonwealth which Nkrumah 
had left over the Rhodesian issue, proclaimed a fondness for “re- 
turning to private enterprise”, and promised a new constitution 
similar to that in the U.S. 

REVOLT REJECTS LEADER CULT 

Meanwhile students paraded in the streets for eight hours with 
placards reading, “Liberty reborn”, “Russians and Chinese Go 
Home”, “Hang the Thieves”. 

The people danced in the streets and the expensive statues of 
“Osagyefo” (“The Redeemer”), as he chose to call himself, were 
toppled and his bronze head rolled in the streets where children 
used it as a footstool. 

The people of Ghana chose this method of expressing their 
hatred of a regime that poured money into the public monuments 
and the glorification of the leader cult at the expense of providing 
the tools and equipment that would have made their daily burdens 
at hard labor less arduous. 

It is not, as is commonly supposed, that the workers of Ghana 
did not resist this state of affairs. They did — through countless 
strikes and other forms of resistance. The strikes were broken by 
Nkrumah through the use of brutal force. His penalty for striking 
was to make the workers work overtime without pay “to make up 
for loss of time during the non-patriotic strike”, to use his own 
words. Then, as if they did not have enough burdens, the workers 
were forced by edict to put up to 10% of their wages into “forced 
savings” on top of their tax burden. 

NKRUMAH IS NO MARXIST 

The failure of Nkrumah, a self-avowed “Marxist” will be blamed 
on Marxism as a theory. Nothing could be further from the truth 
because nothing that Nkrumah did could be, in the slightest degree, 
linked with anything in the theory of Marx. 

The tragedy of Ghana is not the overthrow of the Nkrumah dic- 
tatorship, but the failure after nine years of independence to build 
a collective leadership capable of running the country without resort- 
ing to a military dictatorship. Nkrumah’ s failure lies in taking the 
power out of the hands of the broad masses and substituting military 
force for workers’ control of the regime. The One party state, which 
he is responsible for establishing in Africa, lends itself to this kind 
of military coup, substituting one dictatorship for another. 

Unless the masses themselves get control of the country, all the 
talk of the military about instituting greater democracy will be so 
much poppycock. There is no example of the military of any country 
in recent times establishing a truly democratic regime. 

When the world price of Ghana’s chief produce, in this case 
cocoa, fell from 42 cents to 12 cents a pound, it is understandable 
why the national income of the country had been reduced by over 
60% over the last few years. It was quite another thing, however, 
for Nkrumah to plunge wildly ahead as if nothing had happened and 
make great pretentions of taking over the leadership of all Africa, 
as if he were running the most advanced country on the continent. 

Ghana has a tremendous potential for future development, de- 
spite the drop of cocoa prices which accounts for the present financial 
crisis. But only democratic control of the country by the masses 
can ensure decent conditions of labor and a community run for the 
benefit of all its citizens, not a handful on top. 
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GHANA'S COUP 

There was a lot of discussion 
among the Negro workers in 
our shop when Nkrumah was 
first building up his dictator- 
ship. I remember the guys 
talking about a TV program 
once that showed how many 
streets were named after him, 
and how many statues were 
built to him. The same pro- 
gram showed the conditions 
under which the workers there 
were forced to labor, and that 
really hit home with us. 

We know first-hand the re- 
sentment that builds up under 
conditions like that. That is 
vrhat Marx meant, I figure, 
when he talked about a system 
breeding its own destruction. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Nkrumah reminds me of our 
local union bureaucrats. I 
guess there must be a certain 
common mentality all rulers 
get. It is good to know that 
even the most powerful ones 
can one day be deposed. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I am very suspicious of any 
military coup as being cap- 
able of bringing in democracy 
anywhere. But in Ghana, the 
jubilation in the streets on the 
part of the masses at Nkru- 
mah’s downfall spoke volumes. 

When I saw the pictures of 
the decapitated statues in 
Accra, I could not help re- 
membering the pictures of the 
smashed statues of Stalin dur- 
ing the Hungarian Revolution, 
and of Madame Nhu when the 
Diem regime was overthrown 
in Vietnam. Unfortunately for 
the Vietnamese all they got 
in place of that tyrant was an- 
other — and another — and an- 
other. Let us hope the Ghana- 
ians will not have to go 
through as much to finally get 
some true freedom. 

Technician 

Chicago 

* * * 

The overthrow of Zik and 
Nkrumah shows that it is get- 
ting damned expensive to be 
a leader now-a-days. 

Old Politico 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

• 

THE ANTI-WAR 
MOVEMENT AND 
JOHNSON'S WAR 

I don’t remember ever hear- 
ing about Congressional op- 
position to a war that had the 
magnitude that the current 
opposition to Johnson’s war in 
Vietnam has reached. I do 
agree with your February edi- 
torial, however, that it is im- 
portant mostly because it is a 
sign of a much deeper anti- 
wai position of the American 
people themselves. Your edi- 
torial was very blunt about the 
fact that the “hawks” and the 
“doves” are all arguing from 
the same basic ground: de- 
fense of American capitalism. 
That is what makes some peo- 
ple I know wonder if Bobby 
Kennedy may just be giving 
up war for Lent? 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

... As Senator Morse has 
repeatedly pointed out, it is 
the USA which is the aggres- 
sor in Vietnam. We are con- 
ducting an immoral and il- 
legal war of extermination 
against the Vietnamese people. 
IBJ’s advisors appear deter- 
mined to now embroil us in a 
ruinous war with both China 
and the USSR, a war which 


can only end in world-wide 
atomic annihilation. 

As Commander-in-Chief LBJ 
may have the last word today. 
But if we survive to see the 
next election, the American 
people will have the last word 
and vote (him) and all his mis- 
guided supporters into obliv- 
ion. 

M. W. 

Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

LBJ is so interested in stif- 
fing opposition to his Vietnam 
policy that he is forever trying 
to gather all views under one 
big concensus, defined of 
course, by himself. 

Gavin and Kannan spoke for 
eight hours before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
and the President immediately 
says that he is doing exactly 
what they are asking for — 
limiting the war. Then Senator 
Kennedy says that we must be 
willing to negotiate with the 
Viet Cong — and LBJ has a 
White House spokesman say 
that is what he is for. 

Bnt he also has his summit 
with Ky in Honolulu and says 
that he and Ky are in agree- 
ment. Ky states that he is 
totally against negotiation with 
the Viet Cong. How cam LBJ 
be with everyone? 

The anti-war movement, on 
the other hand, is isolating it- 
self from the population. It 
goes to 77th Street Police Sta- 
tion (in the Negro area) to 
picket for “Peace and Free- 
dom Now.” But they don’t 
even bother to find out; if peo- 
ple in the community iare in- 
terested. As a result, one gets 
a picket line of 200 whites and 
a few Negroes — in an almost 
entirely Negro neighborhood. 

Committee Member 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

• 

POVERTY ELECTION 

Only a sprinkling of the 
county’s estimated; 400,000 
poor went to the polls to vote 
for anti-poverty board mem- 
bers here. It was a real fiasco 
— but the preparations for it 
were really a joke. Whenever 
there is a regular election 
no matter how smaR the of- 
ficial, there are months of 
preparation and publicity 
poured into the community. 
For this election there was 
one week-end of activity. The 
results were self-evident. 

Old Politico 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

The poverty board in Los 
Angeles has succeded in pull- 
ing the wool over the eyes of 
the poor once more. Did any- 
one think they were going to 
put any power in the poor’s 
hands? Just two weeks ago 
Mrs. Opas Jones was fired 
from the poverty board be- 
cause she was making waves. 
She wanted more representa- 
tion for the poor. 

If we really want represent- 
atives of the poor we must 
select our own candidates, 
not let big daddy Mayor Yorty 
approve who he wants to 
represent us. Who cares who 
he wants? Those who represent 
us should not be a go-between 
for Yorty’s palitical machine. 

We must stop listening to 
what we hear on the news 
media because they are total- 
ly uninformed of the wishes 
of the people. All they know 
is what downtown taps them. 
We must wake up Spd listen 
to the moans and the groans 


of the people who are not 
being heard. 

We should tell Yorty we will 
decide who runs for the rep- 
resentation we need. We don’t 
need doctors and teachers to 
tell us we’re in poverty. We 
don’t need some paid experts 
to tell us what’s wrong. We 
don’t want any paid expert to 
tell us what we need to know. 
We are tired of having Yorty 
play politics with us. 

Poverty-Area 
Teen-Ager 
Los Angeles 

• 

FROM WASEDA TO 
BERKELEY 

The students of Waseda Uni- 
versity have been on a campus 
strike here since the beginning 
of January against the raising 
of fees, and other issues. There 
were 203 students arrested for 
“occupation of the campus”, 
including our Zenshin com- 
rades. Please send our gree- 
ings to the Berkeley Students 
from Waseda. 

NC-JRCL (Zenshin) 
Toyko, Japan 

• 

THE NEGRO 
REVOLUTION 

All the slanders about 
where the idea of the Black 
Panther is supposed to have 
come from do not invalidate 
the soundness of the “all-black 
slate” in an area where the 
overwhelming size of the 
Negro majority actually makes 
it possible for the Negroes to 
win control in that locality. I 
am no black nationalist, be- 
lieve me — but I wish the 
Black Panther movement in 
Lowndes County all the suc- 
cess in the world ! 

Activist 
Chicago 
* * * 

Since the Negroes here have 
won some victories, there is a 
distinct change of attitude on 
the part of both the whites 
and the Negroes. Many of the 
Negroes who were timid about 
standing up for their rights be- 
fore, like the Negro teachers 
for instance, have been send- 
ing in donations. Two school 
officials have bought miniature 
voting machines so the people 
can learn how to use them 
at night. 

As far as the whites are 
concerned, some of them have 
begun to realize that they just 
might lose the election this 
year — and some of them are 
even trying to make “deals” 
with us to see if they can 
get our support. 

Activist 
Alabama 
* * # 

We have been making a lot 
of progress, but we are try- 
ing to prepare ourselves for 
the violence that may come 
in the next 12 months, when 
the whites make their last 
desperate attempt to push us 
back. We are worried, but we 
are not afraid. 

Worker 

Alabama 


ANTI-COMMUNISM'S 

BOOMERANG 

The lunatic right wing 
“Breakthrough” group here 
should receive a medal from 
the Communists for making 
Herbert Aptheker’s recent 
visit here such an overwhelm- 
ing success. Without the pub- 
licity they gave him, the 
meeting that the local DuBois 
Club on Wayne campus had 
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planned, would have been 
lucky to have attracted 50 
students. 

But “Breakthrough” flooded 
the campus with a leaflet 
calling on students to pack 
the meeting and give him a 
“traitor’s welcome.” The state 
legislature helped by passing 
a resolution requesting the 
Dean to refuse him permission 
to speak, and the TV stations 
and newspapers picked up the 
story and gave it top publi- 
city. 

As a result, no less than 
3,000 students showed up to 
hear him, and the “Break- 
through” pickets were just 
about swallowed up in the 
sea. Moreover, since the hall 
that had been assigned for 
the meeting seated only 150, 
the students who couldn’t get 
in decided to stage a sit-in 
outside the room, to protest 
the fact that the Administra- 
tion hadn’t provided a large 
enough room! They protested 
that the university had given 
Aptheker the right to speak, 
but hadn’t given him them the 
right to hear him. 

Observer 

Detroit 

• * * 

Katzenbach says youth who 
might join the Dubois clubs 
are entitled to know what is 
behind these groups. Right ! 
But this can best be imple- 
mented through free and 
open democratic debate and 
discussion, not government- 
sanctioned thought control . . . 
It occurs to nje that those op- 
posed to compulsory registra- 
tion of the Dubois Clubs might 
out of protest join them as 
“protest members.” Perhaps 
the prospect of zooming mem- 
bership in the Clubs would 
reduce Federal enthusiasm 
for this type of harrassment. 

It is even conceivable that 
if there is something anti- 
democratic about these clubs, 
a more diverse membership 
would correct this ... Of 
course that would depend on 
the willingness of the clubs 
to admit protest members. 

Florida 

Reader 

* * # 

The university administra- 
tion at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina has done it again. 
They refused Aptheker per- 
mission to speak on campus — 
and wound up getting 2,000 
students out to hear him! The 
reactionaries just never seem 
to learn. To paraphrase the 
old cliche, with enemies like 
that, the Communists don’t 
need friends. 

Disgusted 
Chapel Hill 

* * * 

I wonder if the Attorney- 
General has a Communist on 
his advisory staff? I’d be will- 
ing to bet that the latest at- 
tempt to make the DuBois 
Clubs register as Communist 
front organizations will prob- 
ably result in more members 
for them, not less. 

Student 
New York 

CUBA 

Peter Mallory’s comments 
on Cuba (November N&L) 
were a fine example of the 
dilemma facing Marxism in 
the U.S. Being a Marxist, and 
a Negro, I feel it is my duty 
to force discussion on this 
dilemma, a new breed of 
Marxism, racist Marxism. 

Is it not possible that the 
capitalistic system in America 


has so twisted the souls of 
Americans that even those 
among us who choose to be 
Marxists cannot escape being 
racists? 

1 say it is possible because 
capitalism has destroyed the 
souls of many millions of 
Negroes, making them hate 
themselves ... It is not forces 
from above that keep the 
Negro in his place; rather it 
is his own concept of himself, 
his belief in his own inferior- 
ity .. . When the Negro frees 
himself enough from this belief 
to become a Marxist . . . per- 
haps there is hope that he 
will overcome his own racism 
against himself. 

But what of the white Marx- 
ist? Is it not possible for him 
to become a Marxist without 
examining his own racist tend- 
encies? 

What has all this go to do 
with Cuba? Mr. Mallory, you 
have not been watching 
enough television. If you had, 
you would have noticed two 
very important aspects of the 
recent ‘exodus’ from Cuba: (1) 
that all the people getting off 
those boats and planes were 
very well dressed. They were 
definitely not the poor sugar- 
c a n e cutters who helped 
Castro overthrow Batista. (2) 
that in all the news broad- 
casts I have viewed I have 
seen not one black face, or 
even a brown one, and per- 
haps only a dozen olive ones. 

You have failed to under- 
stand that the Castro Revolu- 
tion, the Cuban Revolution, is 
not only a class revolution, 
but, in at least 40% of the 
cases (the black population 
of Cuba) it is a racial revolu- 
tion . . . You fail to under- 
stand that any white Cuban 
is better off in Florida than 
any Negro who has ever lived, 
died, passed through, slept or 
worked in Florida. 

Black Student 
New York 
* * * 

I was happy to see that your 
editorial on Vietnam in the 
February issue was both com- 
prehensive and honest about 
the many different tendencies 
within the anti-war movement. 
I was especially taken by the 
reference to how the Sino- 
Soviet conflict undermines the 
independent actions of the 
third world of Africa, Latin- 
America and Asia — as witness 
the new conflict between 
Castro and Mao. 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * * 

The Latin- American coun- 
tries at the U. N. were furious 
over the Havana meeting 
which was supposed to be a 
gathering of the underdevel- 
oped African, Asian and Latin- 
American nations. Russia and 
China were there not just as 
observers, but as voting parti- 
cipants. As a result, it sort of 
backfired on both Russia and 
China, when a resolution by 
the Latin-Americans struck 
out against both Yankee Im- 
perialism and Russian Im- 
perialism. 

Observer 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

• 

IF THE SHOE FITS . . . 

The president of our local 
just about flipped when he saw 
the cartoon in the February 
issue of N&L. He was ready 
to sue you, he was so sure 
that the bureaucrat in that 
cartoon was supposed to be a 
picture of himself ! 

Chrysler H.P. Worker 

Detroit 


HUELGA! 

Thanks and appreciation, 
from all of us in Delano, for 
your excellent coverage of the 
Delano Grape Pickers strike. 
Reporting like yours has bro- 
ken through the news black- 
out that California newspapers 
tried to impose. (The L. A. 
Times owns almost 200,000 
acres of land in southern 
Kern County and didn’t want 
to publicize articles on the 
problems of their neighbors.) 
Now news of the strike and 
the conditions that caused it 
have spread all across the 
country. 

Enclosed is a copy of Eu- 
gene Nelson’s Heulga!, The 
First Hundred Days of the 
Great Delano Grape Strike. 
We thought that many of 
your readers would be in- 
terested in this book. It is 
an exciting, vivid commen- 
tary on this social and politi- 
cal and economic upheaval 
. . . Vivi la Huelga y la Causa! 
Doug Adair 
Farm Worker Press 
Delano, California 
* * « 

Editor’s Note: We urge our 
readers to get a copy of this 
informative and exciting book 
which we will review next is- 
sue. The pictures alone are 
worth the very modest price, 
only $1.50 from Farm Worker 
Press, PO Box 1060, Delano, 
Cal. See ad on page 7. 

• 

NEW READERS 

I ha"e just finished read- 
ing your Afro-Asian pamph- 
let, and Indignant Heart. 
They are powerful pieces of 
literature — especially the 
latter. It made me feel as if 
I were looking in a mirror. 
Every word could have been 
about myself. 

Negro Reader 
Detroit 

* * * 

After reading your paper, 
I feel that you are showing 
only one side of the major 
issues. You know there are 
two sides to every story, and 
if we as American citizens 
are to decide what is best for 
our country and act accord- 
ingly, don’t you think we 
should read both sides? Your 
paper can do this for us. 

Concerned 
. California 

Editor’s Note: 

The so-called objective daily 
press spends millions telling 
“one side” of the story. We 
exist to tell the side of the 
workers, the Negroes, the stu- 
dents, the freedom fighters 
throughout the world. There 
is no other place where they 
can speak for themselves. 

* * * 

I have been reading your 
literature for several months 
and would like to promote 
your newspaper among the 
unemployed and underpaid 
workers in this area. We are 
thoroughly involved in voter- 
registration, employment and 
political education. Please let 
me know how I can get copies 
of your paper to promote the 
issues. 

Worker 

Alabama 

Editor’s Note: We will be glad 
to send bundle orders to those 
who feel it will help their 
organizational work. We also 
urge those active in the move- 
ment everywhere to use our 
pages for stories about their 
own work and problems, and 
thus make the paper a true 
weapon in their struggle. 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman 
National Editorial Board 

Early Marxist-Humanist Analysis 
of Viet Nam Predicted War Moves 

(Editor’s Note: A reader in Boston writes: “I have just been re- 
reading some of Raya Dunayevskaya’ s POLITICAL LETTERS, and 
was amazed at the accuracy with which she predicted what has hap- 
pened in Vietnam, though she wrote of it in 1961, when most of us 
did not yet know such a place even existed. I wish you could print 
that letter in a future issue. It certainly testifies to the power of 
the Marxist-Humanist method of analysis.” We print below the 
letter to which our Boston reader refers.) 

* * * 

TT . . October 9, 1961 

Hidden m the inside pages of the local press of Friday and 
Saturday (October 6th and 7th) was a brief AP dispatch which 
stated: “State Department sources revealed privately yesterday 1 
that sending troops to South Viet Nam is under consideration.” ; 
The same day one of the Alsop brothers wrote a column which, at 
one and the same time, tried claiming that the most important 
aspects of Kennedy’s speech before the UN had been the references 
to Laos and South Viet Nam, and played down the idea of commit- 
ment of U.S. troops to “the defense of South Viet Nam” on the 
ground that these were not so much for combat as for “training.” 
Obviously, however, the “training” would be on live human beings! 

Just now the Sunday N.Y. Times has arrived and I note that, 
contrary to the local press, the Times does give the matter front 
page coverage. However, it becomes even further removed from* 
the real danger point by relating it to the failure to achieve the 
peace in Laos promised by Khrushchev. Since at this moment the 
three princes have finally worked out a modus vivendi, the item 
on South Viet Nam will again “be lost.” 

UNDECLARED WARS OF IMPERIALISM 

Following the long bloody mess of the Korean War which 
Truman had called a “police action,” no doubt we should be 
hardened on the matter of imperialistically undeclared wars. Never- 
theless, the new point here is that while all eyes are on Berlin, 
and nothing short of mankind’s total annihilation is deemed worthy 
of serious discussion, an old-fashioned war is being clandestinely 
prepared. 

Let’s bring it out into the open. If the Berlin crisis was manu- 
factured in Moscow, the one in South Viet Nam is being manufactured 
in Washington, D.C. — and for the same reason. That is to say, the 
struggle for world domination means, first and foremost, a struggle 
against the working people in one’s own country AND the 
countries one dominates. In the case of South Viet Nam, the 
so-called “democratic regime” of Ngo Dinh Diem has so steadily 
moved to the right that it is little distinguished either from the 
old-fashioned mandarin regime, or the French puppet regime of , 
Emperor Bao Dai, except that this one’s bills are paid by the 
United States. ,,, 

The agrarian reforms promised and haltingly begun when.. 
Ngo Dinh Diem first won the presidency have in each case given 
way to the old landlord rule and even when a new project is 
begun, it is the old landlord who becomes the new administrator. 
The peasant masses rightfully see no difference from the old 
ruling class. Neither do the petty-bourgeois revolutionary intel- , 
lectuals that originally helped the country created in 1954 see ■ 
any of its civil liberties restored, or even the corruption cleared 
up, now that the corruption has moved from the religious sects to 
the family of the aristocratic president. , 

The victories of the guerrillas are not “foreign” but mass 
supported. In the seven years existence of South Viet Nam, Ngo' 
Dinh Diem has lost what support he bad when he fought France 
and its puppet, Bao Dai. When South Viet Nam was first estab- 
lished, nearly a million refugees from Communist North Viet Nam ’-, 
moved in. At the moment of the regime’s total isolation from 
the masses, however, the “liberal” intellectuals around the young, 
vigorous, smart man in the White House think it is time to rally 
around the flag (though the flag be that of a tottering though 
new semi-feudalism). r., 

Inasmuch as the war is not yet full-fledged, it does give us 
the opportunity not to limit our analysis to the immediate question, 
but to extend it to the relationship the theory of permanent 
revolution has to the conditions in the underdeveloped economies * 
in general, and Viet Nam, South and North, in particular. 

THE THEORY OF THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION 

Heretofore,* we stressed the negative features of the theory 
of permanent revolution because, in its under-estimation, if not 
outright rejection, of the peasantry as revolutionary, a vanguard 
force, the theory was far removed from the realities of our age, 
while in its over-estimation of the role of the State Plan, Trotskyism 
turned out to be nothing but the loyal opposition to Communist 
rule — that is, where it was permitted to exist at all. 

We presently wish to take up the positive features of that 
theory as it was first born in Russia, 1903-06, and as it gave 
Trotskyism the only base it has in the underdeveloped economies, 
whether that be Ceylon, Indonesia, or Viet Nam. That positive ele- 
ment is twofold: (1) the element of genius — its anticipation of 
future development — relates to its thesis that the Russia of 1903-05 
need not await full industrialization to have its revolution; that 
it could be the first to have a proletarian revolution since it does 
have a cohesive, though small proletariat, to lead the vast mass 
of peasants. Victory could therefore be assured it, PROVIDED 
(2) it was part of a world revolution. 

These two elements fired the imagination of the colonial masses 
in our era and won the Trotskyists members, especially during the 
periods when the Communists were in one of their right-wing 
zigzags of being for “all four classes,” or of slavishly following 
the Russian foreign policy at a moment when the national revolution 
in any one country demanded a totally different policy. Thus in 
1936 during the Blum regime in France which gave Indo China 
some political freedoms, while the Stalinist “anti-fascist” policy 
within the colonies made it unite with the middle-class, the 
Trotskyists won a Saigon municipal election which put the Com- • 
munists in the shade. 

Continued on page 7 

*See Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolution, pp20-22. 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 


The Real Issue of the 
Student Draft Problem 

U.S. college students are now being faced with the 
distinct possibility of being drafted in the near future. 
The director of Selective Service, Gen. Hersey, has indi- 
cated that examinations will be given college students this 
spring to determine whether they will be drafted. Those 
who score too low will lose their student deferments. 


At the university I attend, ( 
thousands of students found that 
the automatic deferments which 
they had received in previous 
years were no longer granted and 
many were reclassified 1A. This 
has led many to examine the draft 
regulations. 

NON-COLLEGE YOUTHS 
ASK: WHY? 

The special status given college 
students certainly put youth who 
do not go to college in a position 
of being more likely to be draft- 
ed. The non-college youth ask why 
they should have to go just be- 
cause they are not in college. 
Many cannot afford to continue 
in school. 

The rationale behind exempt- 
ing college students is that they 
are being trained for jobs which 
will benefit society as a whole. 
The tests which will be given 
are designed to eliminate from 
privileged student deferment 
those in the lower portion schol- 
astically. 

This is supposed to be some 
type of an intelligence test. How- 
ever, those who are not full-time 
Students will lose any deferment 
before the test. Thus the student 
deferment already favors those 
who can afford full-time class 
loads. 

There are also students in col- 
lege who came from inferior 
grade schools, or who go to 
school full-time but still work. 
Many of these students, while 
able to stay in school, are not 
in the top of the class. Thus the 
tests will select against them. 

POOR ARE PENALIZED 

An argument can be made that 
the whole draft system with its 
special deferments favors the 
drafting of the poor who can not 
often obtain these deferments. 
And now the new tests may very 
well select even against those 


poor who have managed to go 
to college. 

Nevertheless, is it right to op- 
pose the student deferment be- 
cause it is protection for a cer- 
tain portion of the youth at the 
expense of another portion? 

The whole problem with such 
a discussion is that it is arguing 
on the grounds of how best to 
supply the government with the 
30,000 men it asks for every 
month, and thus it cannot give 
any rational solution to the con- 
flict, save universal service. And 
this certainly in no answer to 
those opposed to military service. 
THE REAL QUESTION 

The real question that should 
be asked — both by those eligible 
to be drafted and those protected 
for the moment — is: should the 
government be able to draft 
30,000 men a month for duty 
when we as citizens have little 
control over what they are used 
for? Recently 20,000 were sent 
to suppress a popular revolution 
in Latin America; 235,000 are 
now involved in Vietnam. 

Exactly what are we fighting 
for and whom are we fighting 
against is the question. I do not 
wish to try and answer that here. 
What I am raising is how do you 
approach the individual problem 
of being drafted, and perhaps 
being involved in the killing of 
other human beings. 

One has to put in objective 
terms what is happening. To put 
it on a basis of choosing one 
group of people over another is 
what the government is doing. It 
will be arguing on their ground 
to ask that another group be 
chosen to go, or that all should 
have to go. Why should ANY 
go? If we attempt to answer this 
question we will not be trapped 
in answers which always end up 
giving the government its 30,000 
men for the month. 


Rightists Make Baltimore Gains 


By MIKE WALTERS 

Baltimore, Md. — The 1964 
presidential campaign was 
not really a defeat for the 
American Right. Although 
their standard-bearer was de- 
feated, they developed a 
“mass base” that they need- 
ed to counter-act the poli- 
tical advances that the elec- 
tion had won for the liberals. 
Millions were exposed to 
their propaganda, which lies 
dormant until the right issue 
can be utlized. 

The defeat of an open occu- 
pancy ordinance in Baltimore by 
the City Council illustrates this 
situation. It should have passed 
without difficulty, as the major- 
ity of the populace in Baltimore 
belong to some minority group, 
whether Negro, Jewish or 
Catholic. 

VOCAL SUPPORT 
INADEQUATE 

Religious leaders of all the 
major faiths supported the bill. 
Organized labor officials spoke 
in its favor. The majority of the 
City Council are Johnson Demo- 
crats. Yet open occupancy was 
defeated by a vote of 13 to 8. 

At an open hearing, Cardinal 
Sheean, who spoke in favor of 
open occupancy, was greeted by 
boos from hundreds of Rightists. 
Yet the majority of the Catholic 


members of the City Council 
voted against the bill. This was 
all due to mass political agita- 
tion by the Right. They formed 
front groups, labeling them- 
selves “taxpayers associations” 
and “citizens interest” or “civic 
leagues.” 

But the Right was still not 
satisfied. It had the taste of a 
political victory in its mouth, 
and was eager for more. The 
chairman of the Baltimore Hu- 
man Relations Council is an ac- 
tive member of SANE and par- 
ticipated in the November March 
on Washington. In the cause of 
patriotism, he was defeated for 
renomination. The City Council 
linked the issues of civil rights 
and peace. 

RIGHTIST AGITATION 

Their actions are as much due 
to the political inadequacies of 
the liberal community as to the 
manipulations of the Right. Al- 
though the official leaders of 
Baltimore’s religious community 
and labor supported the bill, 
their activity was from above. 
Their rank-and-file were being 
agitated by the Right on such 
issues as property values, crime 
in the streets, etc. 

The mayor, who has a reputa- 
tion for being a crusader for 
liberalism, was silent. He had 
just gotten back from Asia with 
Vice-President Humphrey ... 


Watts Youth Speak Out 


Students Organize to Keep Class 


Los Angeles, Calif. — For 
the past several years the 
high school I attend has 
offered drama classes for the 
students who are interested, 
but this year there was the 
possibility of the classes 
being cut until a new teacher 
was reassigned. Also, the 
administration moved us from the 
one classroom built for the drama 
class needs, to another which has 
inadequate space. This room is 


Farce of War on 
Poverty Is Clear 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Two pro- 
fessors of political science and 
six sociologists from local col- 
leges have planned out what they 
call the Philadelphia “War on 
Poverty Institute.” The “Insti- 
tute” is supposed to train 383 
persons whose yearly incomes 
are under $3,000. They include 
the 144 elected members of the 
neighborhood “anti-poverty com- 
mittees,” 144 “scholarship stu- 
dents” chosen by the former, and 
95 employees of the “community 
action councils.” 

According to a political sci- 
ence professor from Temple Uni- 
versity, “The Institute will train 
the leaders of the war on poverty 
to understand their own needs 
and familiarize these leaders 
with ways to improve their con- 
ditions. They will then transmit 
this knowledge to the impover- 
ished.” 

There have been purblind and 
arrogant professors before, even 
professors who thought social 
conditions (which they know 
little about) could be changed 
by teaching a course or stating 
some half-baked ideas, but that 
last sentence really takes the 
cake. Imagine, “transmitting 
knowledge to the impoverished.” 
What’s even funnier, or more 
pathetic, depending how you 
look at it, is the $600,000 a year 
that the Government is putting 
into the “Institute.” 


Youth Sees Slow 
Racial Advances 

Detroit, Mich. — On Thursday, 
Feb. 24, at the Jewish Community 
Center, there was a discussion 
for youth on racial harmony in 
Detroit, now and in the past. 
Leonard Gordon, Michigan area 
Director of the American Jewish 
Committee, and Henry Silver, of 
the Mayor’s Commission on Com- 
munity Relations, were the guest 
speakers. 

Silver talked about the riots of 
1943 and the general condition 
of Negro life then. The Mayor’s 
Commission on Community Rela- 
tions organization was formed at 
that time to help Negroes and 
others who needed help with 
segregation problems. This com- 
mittee did everything except stop 
general segregation in most peo- 
ple’s minds. 

Gordon talked about the racial 
issues now at Wayne State Uni- 
versity. Some students are active 
in the Civil Rights Movement. 
Others agree without meaning it, 
or taking an active part. 

A question was asked about 
when racial harmony will be com- 
plete in Detroit. Silver and Gordon 
answered that it will he a long 
time until complete racial har- 
mony is attained in Detroit, but 
that day will come. 

I believe that racial harmony — 
at least in terms of desegregation 
and equal opportunity — will he 
achieved much sooner, but I think 
these outward changes will come 
sooner than the changes in peo- 
ple’s minds. 

* — Pre-teenager 


too small to act in; it is over 
another class room and when we 
talk and jump around, it disturbs 
the class below us. 

We asked the principal and the 
administration to reassign us to 
our first class room, but they re- 
fused. So we organized the stu- 
dents and were going to try to 
petition the school. 

TALKS WITH PRINCIPAL 

I mimeographed some petitions 
for the students to sign. Before 
passing them out I talked to the 
principal. He showed me the 
School Administration Book, 
which says no outsiders, or teach- 
ers or anybody may petition the 
school. 

Then I showed him the petition. 
I believe that really upset him, 
because after he had finished 
talking to me, the vice principal 
came up to my room and got me 
out and he also talked to me. He 
told me that if I didn’t give him 
the petitions right then I would 
immediately be thrown out of 
school, and not be allowed to get 
into an school. 

I knew that this was a lie be- 
cause I would just have to organ- 
ize 50 of the dedicated people, 
and we would walk out. And we 
would all he reassigned to our 
school. 

THREAT TO EXPEL 

The vice principal went into 
my locker and took the petitions. 
He was really mean about it. He 
said if the petition went out, I 
would go out. But then he said 
we would get our room hack be- 
fore the week was out. 

He told me that the main 
reason we didn’t have the room 
was that the school was over- 
crowded. I explained to him about 
two adjoining rooms which have 
about 80 seats in them which 
only .10 students occupy . for 
various classes. Across Hie hall 
in another room, which is a 
health class that all boys have to 
take now in order to graduate, 
there are about 50 hoys all 
crammed up. All that has to be 
done is to switch rooms. I think 
part of the problem is the admin- 
istration does not care. 
TEACHER IS BLOCKED 

Before we had begun our prepa- 
ration of petitions, the teacher 
had gone down to the administra- 
tion and tried to get the old class 
room back. They just blocked him 
out and told him that we were 
not going to get the room. 

We were not going to get the 
class because another new 
teacher came in and she pulled 
some strings. She didn’t want to 
move out of that room because 
her classes were all in this par- 
ticular room, and she just didn’t 
want to walk a few steps to an- 
other class room for the one 
period a day when drama is 
taught. . 

STUDENTS READY TO ACT 

The kids in the drama class 
all agreed that we had to do 
something to get the room back. 
They wanted to draw posters and 
signs, or walk out, or do anything 
just to get back the room. 

I discussed the situation with 
about 30 kids outside of those in 
the drama class. They liked the 


idea of what we were doing. They 
wanted us to get the room. They 
didn’t like the idea of the ad- 
ministration putting you where 
they want to put you. 

Although the vice principal 
said that we should have our 
room back by the end of the 
week, we got it the very next 
day. I think that they gave us 
the room so fast just to cut down 
on any trouble that might occur. 


Hits Malcolm X 
Trial Proceedings 

New York, N. Y. — Twice dur- 
ing the course of the trial of 
the alleged assassins of Mal- 
colm X, the doors of the court- 
room have been locked against 
the press and the public— the 
people. Behind those closed 
doors, two “mystery witnesses” 
have given secret testimony for 
the prosecution in its case against 
Thomas Hayer, Norman 3X But- 
ler, and Thomas 15X Johnson. 

The nature of that testimony 
is not important here, nor is 
the guilt or innocence of these 
three men. But the nature of 
secret testimony itself and its 
effects upon the jury (nine men 
and three women — three of the 
men are black) is of grave im- 
portance. Such testimony is dam- 
aging to any defendant in any 
case, not because of its content, 
but because of the circumstances 
surrounding its presentation. 

There were other common vio- 
lations of human rights in the 
trial: 

(1) Every prospective juror 
was asked if he would give great- 
er weight to the testimony of 
a law enforcement agent than 
to that of an ordinary citizen. 
Those who were accepted as 
jurors maintained that they 
would not. But does any reason- 
able man seriously believe that 
the average juror will give equal 
weight to the testimony of a 
white police detective, his badge 
shining on the lapel of his Ivy- 
league suitcoat, to that of a 70- 
year-old Blackman from Cape 
Verde, who joined Malcolm’s 
Organization of Afro-American 
Unity in the hope that it might 
send him back to the island Of 
his birth? 

(2) From time to time, jurors 
are introduced to disregard cer- 
tain portions of the testimony, 
or certain comments, or certain 
statements. But a statement has 
been made, is in the air, is 
heard; it cannot be forgotten. 
Certainly lawyers consider such 
statements an important part of 
their legal arsenal. 

Under those circumstances, is 
it at all possible for a jury to 
remain unimpressed by the ex- 
clusion even of the press, or 
by an empty, high-ceilinged 
courtroom when moments before 
every seat had been filled? 

A society that permits these 
kinds of self-deception in its 
courts is either dishonest or in- 
sane. 

Black Student 
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Jailed 6 Months 


Try to Frame Watts Negro for Murder 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Philip 
Bentley Brooks, 23, has just 
been released on bail — six 
months after the Watts Re- 
volt, when he was arrested 
on a charge of first degree 
murder for the slaying of a 
deputy sheriff, although the 
deputy had been shot by his 
own partner. 

Bail was set at $2,500, which 
is quite low for first degree mur- 
der, but evidently the state has a 
very weak case. Nevertheless, 
they kept Brooks in jail for six 
months without bail. He is mar- 
ried and has four small children. 

According to police records, 
the deputies approached a car be- 
ing driven by Brooks which had 
stopped for a red light at the in- 
tersection of Imperial and Wil- 
mington on Aug. 12, 1965, about 
9:30 p.m. Joseph Lavine, Jr., 23, 
was in the front passenger seat 
and Harold Potts, 22, in the rear. 

The deputy walking toward 
Brooks carried a shotgun, his 


finger on the trigger. The deputy 
alleges that Brooks reached out 
of the car and placed his hand 
on the gun; that he (the deputy) 
became startled by the action of 
Brooks and jumped back, jerk- 
ing the gun, causing it to dis- 
charge and fatally wound his 
fellow-deputy. 

STORY DISPUTED 

Brooks denies that he touched 
the gun at any time. He asserts 
that the deputy aimed the gun at 
him. “Then he hit me with the 
butt of it. When he hit my elbow 
and the top of the door, it went 
off.” 

Lavine charges that sheriff’s 
deputies beat all three of them. 
He claims that the deputies at 
first thought he was driving the 
car. They handcuffed him with 
his hands behind his back, he 
claims, and then, pulling his body 
up by the handcuffs, rammed his 
head four or five times into the 
side of the car, and also whipped 
him over the head with a flash- 
light. All three were given medi- 


Tell Why They Occupied 
Greenville Air Force Base 

(Editor’s Note — Impoverished Negroes issued the following 
statement before they were evicted by the Federal Government 
from the Greenville Air Force Base. They are now at Strike City. 
See picture p. 1.) 

Greenville, Miss. — We are ® 


here because we are hungry 
and cold and we have no 
jobs or land. We don’t want 
charity. We are willing to 
work for ourselves if given 
a chance. 

We are at the Greenville 
Air Force Base because it is 
federal property and there 
are hundreds of empty 
houses and buildings. 

We need those houses and 
land. We could be trained for 
jobs in the buildings. 

WHAT ARE WE DEMANDING? 

1. We demand food. We are 
here because we are hungry. Our 
children can’t be taught in school 
because they are hungry. 

2. We demand jobs. We are 
here because we have no jobs. 
Many of us have been thrown 
off the plantations where we 
worked for nothing all our lives. 

3. We demand job training. We 
demand that people be trained 
for things that they want to do 
and they be paid while they are 
being trained. 

4. We demand income. We de- 
mand that poor people be given 
an income instead of handouts 
and food commodities. Until we 
get an income for our families, 
we want commodities which are 
fit to eat. The commodities we 
get now are old and full of bugs 
and weevils. We want fresh veg- 
etables, fruits, and meat. We 
want to decide what foods we 
want to eat. 

5. We demand land. We are 
here because we don’t have land. 
There are thousands of acres here 
that the government owns. We 
say we are supposed to be part 
of that government. We want the 
clear and the unclear land; we’ll 
clear the unclear land ourselves. 

6. We want “Operation Help” 
to be stopped. We don’t want the 
Mississippi county boards of su- 
pervisors to have another chance 
to decide whether poor people 
should get food. We don’t rec- 
ognize these county boards be- 
cause they don’t represent us. 
We want the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to hire poor 
people to represent us. We, the 
poor people, want to distribute 
the food. 

7. We demand that Project 
Headstart schools be started now, 
We demand that the Office of 


TWO WORLDS 


Economic Opportunity give us 
the money they promised us last 
September so that our children 
can be taught in the Headstart 
school. 

We are ready now to ask of 
President Johnson whose side are 
you on — the poor people’s -or 
the millionaires’? 

POOR PEOPLE’S 
CONFERENCE 
January 31, 1966 
• 

WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT 
AND MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
TODAY in support of the people 
of the Mississippi Delta asking 
that federal land in Mississippi 
be made available to those who 
need it. 

FUNDS ARE DESPERATELY 
NEEDED to provide food and 
clothing for the poor, tents and 
land for the homeless. Make con- 
tributions payable to: MISSIS- 
SIPPI FREEDOM DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY, 802 G Street, S.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20003. 


cal treatment in jail. 

Originally all three youths — 
none of whom had either a juve- 
nile or an adult police record— 
were charged with murder. At- 
torney Kenneth Thomas, counsel 
for Brooks, reports that the Dis- 
trict Attorney propounded var- 
ious theories in an attempt to 
support this charge. The first 
theory alleged that the slaying 
was an act of conspiracy among 
the three* defendants. Next, it 
arose from an attempted rob- 
bery; Brooks was trying to take 
the gun away from the deputy in 
order to appropriate it for his 
own use. The third theory main- 
tained that existence of a riot 
sufficed to show that the de- 
fendants had malicious intent to 
take the officer’s life. 

TWO RELEASED 

For lack of probable cause to 
hold them for murder the cases 
aeainst Lavine and Potts were 
dismissed and they were releas- 
ed after being held in jail for 
four months without bail. 

Brooks, however, was held for 
first degree murder on yet an- 
other theory. A section of the 
nenal code makes it a felony to 
interfere with an executive offi- 
cer in the performance of his 
duties. This current theory holds 
that the deputy sheriff is an exe- 
cutive officer and that Brooks 
was committing a felony by in- 
terfering with him. Therefore, 
the act of the deputy in shooting 
his partner can be attributed to 
the felony being committed by 
Brooks. 

SCAPEGOAT NEEDED 

“This case exemplifies the de- 
gree to which officials in an atti- 
tude of hysteria will overreach 
in an attempt to find a scape- 
goat,” Attorney Brooks said. He 
noted that if no Negro were to 
be prosecuted for murdering a 
Caucasian during the riots, no 
justification would appear for the 
killing of more than 30 Negroes 
during the uprising. Only two 
Caucasians were killed at the 
time: this deputy sheriff and a 
fireman. 

A Committee for the Defense 
of Philip Bentley Brooks has 
been formed by a group of con- 
cerned citizens. It will work for 
the release of Brooks, and raise 
funds for his defense. For more 
detailed information, contact Mrs. 
Jeanne Freeman, chairman, 
10203% Compton Ave., Los An- 
geles, California, 90002, 569-6814 
(day), 733-9428 (evening). 


“HUELGA" 

by E. Nelson 


...THE FIRST 106 DAYS 
OF THE GREAT 
DELANO GRAPE STRIKE 



A thrilling account of the biggest farm 
strike since the thirties, now going on. 
This book, 160 pages with many photos,, 
is one you’ll want to keep. $1 .50 each 


Farm Worker Press 
Box 1060-Delano, Calif. 
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Early Marxist-Humanist Analysis 
of Viet Nam Predicted War Moves 

Continued from page 5 

Even during World War II when all political freedoms were 
once again removed, the Trotskyist participation in the resistance 
to the Japanese occupation kept it stronger than the CP. When, 
however, at the end of the war the Trotskyists became part of 
the Vietminh and a provisional government, with Ho Chi Minh as 
president, was established, the duality in the theory of the permanent 
revolution aided the Communists in gaining power. The Communists 
do not take chances with anyone who questions their monolithism. 
Whether it was the great figure of Leon Trotsky himself whom 
Stalin made sure to murder during World War II, or the Trotskyist 
leader in Viet Nam, Ta Thu Thau, whom the Communists assassinated 
as World War II ended, the Communists made sure that no polariz- 
ing independent Marxist force remained alive for long. 

When I was in Paris in 1947 and met some Vietnamese 
Trotskyists, they saw the role of class-compromise the Communists 
were practicing then, but failed to see the vanguard potential of 
the Vietnamese peasants. They did not fight for that question to 
be put as a separate point on the agenda of the Fourth International 
because they themselves could not see victory through total 
reliance on those revolutionary peasants. At the same time France 
betrayed Ho Chi Minh by only promising to negotiate for an 
independent Viet Nam. By then civil war was inevitable, and once 
again the Trotskyists, to the extent they existed there, became just 
an appendage to the Communist movement. 

THE “NEW” STATE CAPITALIST ADMINISTRATORS 

Viet Nam was divided in two by the Geneva Agreement of 
the “Big Four” plus China in 1954. Though by 1950 Peking had 
recognized the “Democratic Republic of Vietnam,” headed by Ho 
Chi Minh, and though Ho Chi Minh had been a leader of the 
resistance, the Vietnamese masses did not accept him in 1954 
when the civil war ended and they fled South by the thousands, 
tens of thousands, until they had numbered nearly a million. Only in 
part was this due to the fact that Ngo Dinh Diem had resisted 
French overlordship, and its puppet Bao Dai for, by comparison, 
Ho Chi Minh was still an outstanding revolutionary. What, then, 
made the peasants run? They were, quite obviously, the first to 
smell that the state capitalist bureaucratic administrators were no 
different from the old conquerors. Therefore they ran in the opposite 
direction — but no one was there to listen, much less to build on 
what those refugees felt and thought. 

In 1958, before the rightist coup in Laos I had written to a 
friend specializing in the study of Southeast Asia about the moment 
in history when the Communist tide had been stopped — and not 
by arms: “What is this totally new phenomenon? . . . Could the 
refugees from Communism tell? Could living with Vietnamese at 
this point of history reveal the new and dramatic that may be 
so vital to the whole 20th Century struggle for the mind of man? 
All I know is that what is abstract in Hegel in the Absolute Idea, 
like ‘Self-determination in which alone the Idea is to hear itself 
speak,’ was made concrete in Lenin’s time by the speech of the 
Irish Revolution which Lenin immediately embraced as not just 
‘ordinary principle of self-determination of nations’ but as the 
‘bacilli of socialist revolution.’ Can we try to be that daring and 
bold in the philosophic approach needed in our day? . . .” 

THE DESIRE FOR WORLD DOMINATION 

The rightist coup in Laos in 1958 was followed by the Leftist 
Pathet Lao coup in 1960. Supposedly peace and “neutralism” 
has now been established — only to have the Kennedy Administration 
announce that the U.S. “would not permit Laos to be used as a 
Communist military base against South Viet Nam.” (N.Y. Times, 
Jctober 8, 1961) As I stated above, it is not “the foreigner,” the 
outside that makes the downfall of South Viet Nam imminent — it 
is the internal, the rejection by the masses of the corrupt Mandarin 
nepotism of South Viet Nam. Just as it was important to show 
the positive in the theory of permanent revolution to explain the 
mass base in the few places Trotskyism has one in the underde- 
veloped countries, so it now becomes imperative to clarify the 
distinction between U.S. monopoly capitalism with state overtones 
and Russian state-capitalism with “socialist” overtones. Both are 
out for single world domination, it is true. Both are part of the 
world stage of capitalist development — state capitalism — it is 
equally true. 

Nevertheless, the Russian (and Chinese) variety wish to remake 
the world in their own image and therefore open up for the 
intelligentsia the vista of being the new ruling class while the 
American private capitalists are lazy enough to want to dominate 
by pure identification with the old ruling class and thus open 
no vista to any section of the population that would gain from the 
overthrow of the status quo. 

It is this which makes Kennedy resort back to the mailed fist, 
the old Eisenhower-Dulles policy variant of it: whether it is West 
Germany and the re-establishment of the Krupps that gave birth 
to Nazism, or it is South Viet Nam and the re-establishment of the 
rule of the mandarins. In this way the young bright intellectuals 
around Kennedy expose their total bankruptcy. In less than a year 
of rule we face the possible commitment of U.S. troops in Southeast 
Asia. But the American people are not about to consent to another 
Korea, nor to another brainwashing, whether it comes from the 
full state-capitalists, or those only on the road to state-capitalism. 
What we as a group need to do while this still is in the discussion 
stage, and the State Department is still busy denying it means 
actual combat duty, is to show that no event, no matter how minute, 
can be analyzed, or acted upon, except as a totality of philosophic, 
economic, political and organizational outlook such as Marxist- 
Humanism is. 
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Labor, Negro Movement Make 
New Links to Change Society 


Continued from page 1 
checks — but have done nothing 
either to end discrimination in 
their own unions or organize the 
unorganized. 

The failure of the labor leader- 
ship to come to the aid of the 
Mississippi and Tennessee Free- 
dom Unions is documented by the 
very existence of the now famous 
Tent Cities in both Tennessee and 
in the Mississippi Delta. In Mis- 
sissippi, the Tent City near 
Greenville is known as “Strike 
City,” populated by the men, 
women and children who were 
thrown off their plantations after 
they waged an unsuccessful strike 
for higher wages last year. 

Prodded by the activity 
of rank-and-file Negro workers 
in their own union — such as those 
in Detroit who have organized 
a Michigan Chapter to aid the 
Lowndes County Christian Move- 
ment “back home” — UAW offi- 
cials have finally taken the first 
steps to send help to the Tent 
Cities which have sprung up for 
a variety of reasons throughout 
the South. 

FROM NONE TO MAJORITY 

Tent City in Lowndes County, 
Ala., for example, is populated by 
Negroes who have been evicted, 
not for strike activity, but for 
voter registration activity. One 
short year ago, just before the 
historic Selma to Montgomery 
March, not a single Negro was 
registered to vote in this county 
where Negroes outnumber the 
whites almost 4 to 1. By today, 
registered Negro voters far out- 
number registered white voters, 
despite the most extreme forms of 
intimidation and reprisal against 
them. 

The more intense the intimida- 
tion, the more determined have 
become the Negroes to continue 
their drive. Though driven opt of 
their jobs, out of their homes, and 
even shot at in their tents, they 
have made it plain that they in- 
tend to stay in Alabama and use 
their hard-won vote to wrest the 
11 counties of Alabama’s “Black 
Belt” from white dominance this 
November. 

One of the most important of 
the new developments has been 
the Lowndes County Freedom 
Organization (LCFO), a new 
“third party” which intends to 
run an all-Negro slate in No- 
vember with the Black Panther 
as its symbol. 

DRIVE FOR SHERIFF OFFICE 

Once LFCO is established, 
SNCC plans to organize similar 
parties in other counties where 
the overwhelming Negro ma- 
jority makes it possible for them 
to Win and gain control of the 
county government. The LCFO 
intends to run candidates for al- 
most all local offices: sheriff, 
supervisor, tax assessor, board 
of education, and jury commis- 
sioner. The fact that the right 
to vote is considered nothing less 
than a “life - and - death” ques- 
tion in the Deep South, where 
so many have already lost their 
lives merely for the crime of be- 
ing a Negro, is seen in the fact 
that the office of sheriff is one 
of those Negroes are most an- 
xious to win. 

The strength of the Negro 
movement, and the fact that the 
whites now know they will need 
Negro votes to stay in power in 
many of the counties, is clearly 
shown in this: the motto “For 
White Supremacy” which has 
always apeared on the ballot 
above the white rooster, symbol 
of the Alabama Democratic Par- 
ty, has quietly been removed this 
year. 

The most recent, virtually un- 
animous, Supreme Court decision 
to uphold the major provisions of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, and 
clear the way for large-scale par- 
ticipation by . Negroes in this 
year’s elections, is one more test- 
imony to the never-ceasing pres- 
sure of the movement— -the same 


pressure which Had finally forced 
passage of the act last summer. 

The new forms of struggle 
that are evolv|ing South and 
North emphasize not only the 
ceaseless nature of the freedom 
movement — which refuses to be 
sided-tracked until full freedom 
is won — but also the insepar- 
ability of the class question from 
the race questiofl. 

WATTS QUESTION REMAINS 
That was the fact of life that 
the Watts Revolt hurled at the 
world last summer. But the warn- 
ing that Watts sounded has 
fallen on deaf ears insofar as 
the power structure has been 
concerned. All that has come 
out of that Revolt has been a 
$300,000 report that has warned 
that unless some changes are 
made, Watts can erupt again. 

(Ed. Note: As we go to press , 
it has.) 

Meanwhile, both Martin Luth- 
er King, and CORE’S new direc- 
tor, Floyd McKissick, have been 
trying to emphasize anew the 
importance of the common 
struggle of labor and the Negro. 
In Chicago, Rev. King has openly 
asked the labor unions to back 
his drive to clean up the slum 
conditions in Chicago. As a start- 
er, he received pledges of $25,000 
in aid from a meeting sponsored 
by the United Packing-house 
Workers. 

Since then UAW Region 4, with 
90,000 members in Illinois, Iowa 
and Nebraska, has officially com- 
mitted more than 100 organizers 
to lead King’s drive to organize 
slum dwellers into a union to 
bargain for better conditions with 
their landlords. The UAW has 
also agreed to help in a massive 
voter registration campaign, and 
to publicize the low wage rates 
of Negro workers in an effort to 
get a high state and national 
minimum wage. It is the biggest 
move to date by the official labbr 
movement to help a civil rights 
drive, and reflects the pressures 
from below. 

LABOR AND NEGRO 
The two great movements that 
have produced all the progress 
and given all the democracy that 
America has ever known have 
been the labor and the Negro 
struggles in this country— from 
the beginning of the 19th century 
right up to today. 

But it is only when these two 
great movements, labor and 
Negro, have coalesced, instead of 
merely running parallel to each 
other, that any real turning point 
has been achieved. That is what 
made possible the CIO — and that 
is the only thing that will make 
possible the true reconstruction of 
society on humanist foundations 
without which total freedom will 
never be achieved. 

The Negro movement in this 
country that began ten years ago 
with the 1956 Montgomery Boy- 
cott and refused to “wait” for the 
labor movement to join it has 
not only produced more gains 
for the Negro than had been seen 
in the enttire century before — 
but has provided the inspiration 
for new freedom struggles every- 
where — and has impelled many 
whites to stand up and be count- 
ed with it. 

SIGNS OF FUTURE 
That it has now inspired a new 
move on the part of rank-and-file 
workers — such as those in auto 
who are consciously seeking a 
direct link to and alliance with 
the civil rights movement — is a 
tremendously important sign of 
things to come. What these work- 
ers feel must surely be felt by 
thousands and thousands of other 
rank-and-file workers — and not 
only in auto, but in steel, coal, 
rubber and every other industry, 
as well. 

It is when these forces do fin- 
ally link up in a decisive man- 
ner, from below, that total free- 
dom, freedom from class soci- 
ety, will finally be possible. 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

50th Anniversary of the Irish Revolution 


On Easter Monday, 1916, 
James Connolly, a man of 
socialist convictions, led the 
Irish Citizens Army in a life 
and death struggle to free Ire- 
land from the hands of British 
imperialism. He was betrayed 
by people he depended upon, 
but fought bravely until cap- 
tured and finally executed by 
the British. While he did not 
live to see it, the struggle that 
he initiated finally led to the 
independence of the southern 
part of Ireland, and the Irish 
have never ceased to struggle 
against the partition of their 


country into two parts. 

To mark the anniversary of 
the event, the hated statue of 
Lord Nelson in the main 
square of Dublin was blasted 
to ruins by Irish patriots. 

To acquaint the youth of 
today with the views of the 
man who fought in opposition 
to World War I, I would like 
to quote something James Con- 
nolly wrote in 1915: 

“We have held, and do hold, 
that war is a relic of barbar- 
ism only possible because we 
are governed by a ruling class 
with barbaric ideas; we have 
held and do hold that the 
working class of all countries 


ORGANIZATION OF 
AFRICAN UNITY 

The O.A.U., as it is called, 
has held a six day meeting in 
Addis Ababa to discuss the 
problems that African nations 
mutually face. The foreign 
ministers of these African 
countries, after six days of dis- 
agreement, finally found one 
issue they could unite on, a 
resolution calling on Britain to 
apply effective measures, in- 
cluding force, to bring about 
the downfall of the Smith 
rebel regime in Rhodesia. 

The first disagreement came 
over the seating of the new 
regime in Ghana in place of 
Nkrumah’s delegate. Guinea, 
Mali and Tanzania stormed out 
of the sessions. The United 
Arab Republic and Algeria fol- 
lowed over the issue of 
Rhodesia, when the Alegerian 
resolution was rejected. 

Somalia left the conference 
stating they would not be a 
party to submissive resolutions 
that violated the very prin- 
ciples on which the O.A.U. was 
founded. Kenya walked out in 
an expression of solidarity 
with Nkrumah. 

Zambia followed suit, return- 
ing only to praise Nkrumah. 
With the withdrawal of Mauri- 
tania and the Congo Republic, 
the meetings became quite 
meaningless and the Organi- 
zation of African Unity ended 
its meetings in the greatest 
state of disunity that has ever 
existed since its foundation. 

DUBOIS CLUBS 

For the first time since the 
era of Senator McCarthy, the 
U.S. Attorney General, Kat- 
zenbach, has petitioned the 
Subversive Activities Control 
Board to add a name to this 
illegal list. The organization 
cited was the W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs. 

As if his request was the 
signal for a new period of Mc- 
Carthy hysteria to begin, the 
national office of the DuBois 
Clubs in San Francisco was 
completely demolished with 
40 sticks of dynamite and six 
members of the club in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. were attacked on the 
street outside their clubroom. 

We do not support the Du- 
Bois Club in any shape or 
manner, but we do condemn 
anyone, from Katzenbach to 
the hoodlums, who tries to 
suppress political ideas, wheth- 
er through blacklisting or 
through force and violence. 

GUATEMALA 

ELECTION 

The military regime in 
Guatemala has just conducted 
its first election since it over- 
threw the government of Presi- 
dent Fuentes in 1963. They 
had promised to abide by the 
results, expecting to win with 
their candidate, Col. Aguilar. 


cannot hope to escape the hor- 
rors of war until in all coun- 
tries that barbaric ruling class 
is thrown from power; and we 
have held, and do hold that 
the lust for power on the part 
of the ruling class is so deeply 
rooted in the nature and in- 
stinct of its members, that it 
is more probable that nothing 
less than a superior force will 
ever induce them to abandon 
their throttling grasp upon the 
lives and liberties of mankind.” 

Those who fought and died 
50 years ago in the struggle 
for freedom should be remem- 
bered today as having passed 
on to us a proud heritage. 


Another right wing candidate, 
Col. Ponciano, was former 
Army Chief of Staff. The civil- 
ian candidate, Mendez Mon- 
tenegro, was the candidate of 
the Revolutionary Party, rep- 
resenting the center-left. 

First reports indicated that 
Mendez had won a majority 
over the combined military 
candidates because of the wide 
support he enjoyed among the 
industrial workers. He won 
overwhelmingly in Guatemala 
City. Doubts as to whether he 
would be allowed to assume 
the presidency, however, grew 
as the military demanded that 
the vote in the capital be “in- 
validated” and new returns 
were brought in later from 
the more remote regions. Al- 
though Mendez continued to 
lead the other two candidates, 
his vote was whittled down to 
less than the majority needed 
to win. If no candidate receives 
a majority the election will 
be decided by the congress, 
and the serious political crisis 
will merely be postponed two 
months. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

In an unexpecteed decision 
a Federal Judge has ordered 
the State of Alabama to in- 
clude both Negroes and women 
of both races on all future 
juries. Thus the white women 
of Alabama have been given 
back their civil rights through 
the Negro struggle for then- 
rights. At the same time the 
judge ruled that Alabama’s 
justice of the peace system 
was illegal. 

It had been common practice 
in the state for these justices 
to levy big fines on motorists 
passing through the state. The 
justices kept the fines as their 
“fee”. If you could not pay 
you stayed in jail or forfeited 
your car for the fine. 

The states of Mississippi and 
North Carolna still employ this 
system of fake justice. You can 
imagine what kind of a chance 
a Negro stands when hailed be- 
fore such a “court”. 

AUSTRIA ELECTION 

Since the end of World War 
H, Austria has been about 
evenly split between the 
Socialists and the conserva- 
tives, neither able to obtain a 
majority. The election of 
March 6 gave the conservatives 
85 seats to the Socialists 74, 
with six elected by other 
parties. Thus the conservatives 
have a clear majority with 
which to form the new govern- 
ment. 

The campaign was marked 
by much bitterness as the right 
wing elements carried on an 
anti-Semitic campaign against 
the Socialists, whom they ac- 
cused of being a front for the 
Jews. 

While anti-Semitism ;fs of- 


ficially banned in Austria, the 
nationalist elements, some stu- 
dent organizations, and die- 
hard ultra-conservative Catho- 
lic elements still practice and 
preach hatred of Jews. 

BRITISH ELECTION 

The government of Prime 
Minister Wilson, in power for 
the past 16 months on a very 
slim majority, has called for 
new elections at a time it 
seems to him to be most ap- 
propriate. According to ex- 
perts, he stands a good chance 
of returning the Labor Party 
to power, where it will remain 
until 1970 if he gets a clear 
majority. 

If Wilson wins, it will not be 
because of any great improve- 
ments he has made in the lives 
of the British working class. 
He has shown himself to be 
adept at walking the thin line 
between victory and defeat, 
not making enemies, and 
throwing a few crumbs to the 
working class. 

The conservative opposition 
as represented by Heath has 
little new to offer even to its 
own members. If they win, 
they are expected to make 
peace with the Smith regime 
in Rhodesia, which would just 
about end any hope Britain 
might have of playing any 
future role in Africa. 

SYRIAN REVOLT 

It was somewhat startling to 
read that, “leftist officers over, 
throw socialist regime in 
Syria.” So loose has the capita- 
list press become with the use 
of the words socialist and 
leftist, that they are quite 
meaningless. 

“Leftist” in Arab countries 
has come to mean anti-Semitic, 
since the first thing the new 
army regime did was to em- 
brace the philosophy of Nas- 
ser, whose aim it is to destroy 
Israel. 

All the new regime means 
to Syrians is more military 
dictatorship. The new dictator, 
Nureddin Atassi has called for 
an immediate “War of Libera- 
tion” against Israel. 

NUCLEAR BOMBS 

The crash of an American 
military plane over Spain re- 
vealed that it was carrying 
several nuclear bombs, one of 
which was “lost” and cannot 
be located after over a month 
of searching. 

Crashes elsewhere reveal 
that American planes carrying 
nuclear devices are in the air 
at all times in all parts of the 
world, including the United 
States. We have been told that 
they are “quite harmless” un- 
less properly set off. That 
must be why the U.S. is spend- 
ing millions of dollars to locate 
it. 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 

Lowndes Co. Makes Voting History 

The daily press has been calling the May 3 Democratic primaries 
in Alabama “historic.” But it was not the fact that Negroes were 
voting in mass numbers for the first time since Reconstruction that 
was historic about the election. It was the fact with their vote they 
decisively defeated two of the most hated white racists in Alabama, 
A1 Lingo and Jim Clark. No matter what bag of tricks or treachery 
Clark may try to use to squirm out of that defeat, his thrashing at 
the polls by the Negroes is now a fact of history. 

The whites, on the other hand, exposed just how deep-seated 
is their race-hatred by their landslide vote for that reactionary 
segregationist, Wallace. The Northern press seems to be so ashamed 
of that, that they have actually been trying to blame the white 
“bloc vote” for segregation on Martin Luther King, because he had 
asked the Negroes to vote against Wallace ! 

Hardly a word, however, was reported anywhere about the 
event that was the most important and historic one of all — the mass 
meeting on May 3 (primary day), in Hayneville, county seat of 
Lowndes County, where over 1000 Negroes met to cast their ballots 
for their own candidates to run in the election this fall as an inde- 
pendent party, the Lowndes County Freedom Organization. They 
were not permitted to meet opposite the courthouse, as they were 
supposd to, but met instead in a nearby church, where they cast 

t eir ballots in a cardboard box for the seven candidates they will 
m. It was in this independent activity that any new beginnings for 
South have been laid. 

PUTTING THE FACTS STRAIGHT 

One of the founders of the Lowndes County, Alabama, Christian 
Movement for Human Rights, Mrs. Lillian McGill, recently visited 
Detroit. She felt that the news media, with the aid of some Negro 
politicians and leaders, has been distorting the true situation, and 
her aim was to put the facts straight. 

There has been a great deal of discussion over why the 
Negroes in Lowndes County said they would “boycott” the Demo- 
cratic Party primaries. “It was impossible to run candidates on 
the Democratic Party ticket,” said Mrs. McGill. “For one thing, as 
soon as the Negroes started to register, the fee for filing was 
raised 900%. For us to file 12 candidates would cost us $3,800. To 
gain control of some of the offices in our county, it was absolutely 
necessary for us to form our own organization.” 

The Lowndes County Freedom Organization, whose symbol is 
a Black Panther, is not yet a party. It will not be recognized as a 
party and put on the ballot for the fall elections until it can prove 
that it has 20% of the voters in that county. “That is one of the 
most important reasons we cannot vote in the Democratic pri- 
maries,” she said. “If a Negro votes in the Democratic primary, 
he can be prevented from voting in the ‘primaries’ that our own 
organization intends to hold to choose our own candidates and get 
on the ballot.” 

BLACK PANTHER SYMBOL 

This is something that the news media has never made clear. 
Instead, they have played up the Black Panther symbol. “They are 
trying to imply that we are black nationalists. We are not. We 
would have been glad to listen to any whites that cared to come 
and work with us. None did. That is why all our candidates are 
black. We have asked many whites in the county, poor working 
class whites to join in with us, to join our party, and to help bring 
about a complete change in the policies of our land. 

“Many of us are just beginning to see how really dirty is this 
game of politics,” she added. “There is one factory in the county, 
for instance, which was recently completed. They have been made 
tax free for 30 years. If some Negroes had been in office in this 
county, there is no doubt that this factory owner would have been 
made to pay his taxes like everyone else. Can you imagine how 
many schools, how many roads, how many parks, how many play- 
grounds those taxes would help to build?” Most Negroes feel sure 
that, instead, Gov. Wallace and some county officials are getting 
the profits from whatever deal was transacted to keep that factory 
tax-free. 

There are 86 families who own 90% of the land in Lowndes 
County. There are over 50 families who have already been forced 
to move off their plantations just for exercising their constitutional 
rights to register to vote. 

“When we speak of ‘power’,” said Mrs. McGill, “we mean we 
are going to have a voice in the future affairs of our county. We 
want to have freedom for every man, woman and child. We want 
to have a free hand in determining the future course of Lowndes 
County, not all black or all white, but all free. We want Lowndes 
County to be a place where the lives of the people will no longer 
be determined by the white power structure, but by the people 
themselves.” 


ARE THE UNITED STATES AND 
CHINA HEADED TOWARD WAR? 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman, National Editorial Board 
The labour unions of South Vietnam gave the anti-American struggle there an alto- 
gether new quality by the May 1st march on the U.S. Embassy in Saigon. In China, on the 
other hand, Chou En-lai’s welcome to the Albanian delegation was distinguished, not 
by its attack on U.S. imperialism, but by the virulence of its attack directed against Russia. 
Thus we see that, just as the United States’ imperial designs in Vietnam blind it to any 
aspect of the Sino-Soviet conflict other than that it allegedly gives the U.S. “a free hand” 
in its barbarous war, so Mao’s China narrows all world cris es, including the Vietnam war, 

to its own conflict with 



— The Saigon Post 

“This is the way to the West, isn’t it?” 
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We Need Your Help to 
Maintain News & Letters 

jfej 

In the past year News & Letters has become more and 
more widely used as a weapon in the struggles that are raging || 
all over this land for a new, truly human society. 

• In Maryland, where Negroes have organized a Freedom || 
Union to end 35 cent an hour wages once and for all ... 1 

• In Detroit, where highly organized auto workers have || 

been trying to get control of the union back in the hands of 
the rank and file ... || 

• In the Deep South, where Negroes have been living §j 

through a bitter winter in Tent Cities, rather than give up §§ 
their fight to register .... f| 

• In Delano, California, where the grape pickers have || 

been waging the greatest agricultural strike of modern times. |f 

* * * |g: 

“Reporting like yours has broken through the blackout 
that California newspapers tried to impose,” the Farm Workers j| 
Press recently wrote us. “Now news of the strike and the con- ii 
ditions that caused it have spread all across the country.” || 

When the story of the Baltimore Freedom Union appeared 1 
on the front page of our March issue, we received a letter || 
from one of the civil rights workers who helped to organize || 
the Mississippi Freedom Labor Union last spring. “I want to || 
congratulate you on your coverage and accuracy . . . you ;§ 
have done a real service,” he wrote. “I hope you will send || 
copies to the various locals in Mississippi, Tennessee, and 
Maryland. Communication between these groups is often §f 
very poor and ,for some, your March issue will give a sense 
of hope where there must be little now.” j|j 

•I- -k 

Our Appeals for help for the Negroes, workers and youth || 
who have been organizing the unorganized and building the || 
freedom movement have been gratifying in their results. But || 
the more popular News & Letters has become, and the wider 
our circulation has grown — the poorer we ourselves have be- 
come. 

Every issue of our paper now costs approximately $360 to 
print. Our entire staff— both full-time and part-time — works 
on a voluntary basis. But postage, office rent, and supplies 
cost another $150 per month. We are supported entirely by 
the contributions and subscriptions of members and friends. 

TO CONTINUE, WE NEED YOUR HELP! 


NEWS & LETTERS, 8751 6rand River, Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed find my contribution of for the News 

& Letters Fund to help continue its regular publication. 

Name 

Address — - State 

City . Zip Code ......... 


Neither source casts any illumi- 
on the true state of the 
Vietnam war, much less whether 
it is leading to a war of the 
United States with China, or with 
Russia, or both — or a war of 
China against Russia. To disen- 
tangle the contradictory state- 
ments and the contradictory 
actions, we need to discern the 
global aims of each. 
“COMMUNIST INFILTRATION” 

The White House, the Penta- 
gon, the State Department — all 
have an easy answer to every- 
thing happening in Vietnam: 
“Communist infiltration.” The 
Buddhist leadership of the six- 
weeks long demonstrations 
against that admirer of Hitler 
and protege of President John- 
son, General Ky, was “Communist 
infiltrated.” . 

When the Buddhists called off 
the demonstration, but university 
students in Dalat continued with 
their demonstrations, those were 
“Communist infiltrated.” 

When the labor unions march 
against inflation and for an end 
to the war, too, these are, “of 
course,” “Communist infiltrated.” 
Needless to say the same charge 
is levelled against the Buddhist 
students for distributing leaflets, 
appealing for “peace, indepen- 
dence, national sovereignty and 
labor rights.” 

And, though the Catholics are 
the “good guys” when they march 
in support of the military clique, 
they, too, are “Communist in- 
filtrated” when the lay Catholic 
journals are even mildly critical. 
Thus Song Dao and Hanh Trinh 
were suppressed last year long 
before the underlying discontent 
of all segments of the South Viet- 
namese population burst into the 
open in these mass demonstra- 
tions in Danang, in Hue, in Saigon 
— and in the tens and tens of 
thousands in the countryside who 
evade the draft because they con- 
sider this war to have become 
one for the recolonization of 
their country by U.S. imperialism. 
THAT SAWDUST GENERAL KY 

In truth, it was America’s mili- 
tary puppet, General Ky, and not 
“Communist infiltration,” which 
very nearly resulted in genocide 
of a nation by its own military 
clique. It was Ky who was bent 
on re-enacting the worst days of 
the Diem regime when Mme. 
Nhu, in her own savage fashion, 
declaimed: “I would clap at see- 
ing another monk barbecue 
show,” Ky’s way of showing that 
he was not only the power “be- 
hind” the throne, but the front 
man himself, was to substitute 
for “clapping hands,” the order 
that marines be flown to Danang, 
“to liberate” it from “Communist 
infiltrators!” 

The American military obliged 
by transporting these storm 
troopers to the city that dared 
resist LBJ’s latest protege. Had 

it not been for the actions of the 
Vietnamese people, the shock of 
(Continued on page 5) 
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British Labor Party Aims 
Attack Against Striking 

By Harry McShane 


Glasgow, Scotland — The 
danger is not generally 
recognized, but the workers 
of Britain are faced with the 
most serious attack on their 
rights for more than a hun- 
dred years. The leaders of 
both the Labour and Tory 
Parties are so conditioned 
by the world of votes that 
they fail to see that, sooner 
or later, anti-strike legisla- 
tion will bring the workers 
and the Government into 
the most serious conflict in 
the history of this country. 

If the leaders of the main par- 
ties in the general election think 
they can stop the workers from 
using the strike weapon to im- 
prove their conditions, they had 
better think again. The use of 
bullets and the hangman’s noose 
failed to stop strikes in the past 
and neither Wilson nor Heath will 
be able to stop them ip the future. 
They will, however, make every 
strike a political strike. They 
should know what that means. 
SLAVERY REARS 

The worker lives by selling his 
labour power which he cannot, 
try as he may, separate from 
himself. He is at the bidding of 
whoever employs him. To prevent 
the workers, either individually or 
collectively, from withdrawing his 
labour is to impose slavery. It is 
fundamental that the workers — 
and no one else — should decide 
the conditions in which they will 
work. Who can say otherwise? 

They tell us that it is only un- 
official strikes they want to stop. 
Why should they ban one kind of 
strike and permit another? The 


fact is that they want to ban 
strikes of all kinds, but hope that 
by means of bribes in the forms 
of honours and appointments to 
boards, the trade union leaders 
will avoid official strikes. It is 
proposed to use them to stamp out 
unofficial strikes. Some of them 
are more than willing to do so. 

Had it not been for unofficial 
action by the workers, the wage 
level would be much lower than 
at present. The rank and file, by 
taking action, have forced their 
leaders to take a firmer stand 
on wages and conditions. With the 
experience of a century and a 
half the British workers know 
that only by militant and deter- 
mined action can conditions be 
improved. 

STRIKE RIGHT WON 

The right to strike was won 
by struggle against viciousness 
on the part of employers, and 
legislation by Parliament. Our 
fellow workers in other parts of 
the world have, in recent months, 
ignored the call of the employers 
and their governments and gone 
on strike. 

Our right to strike, as they have 
done, must be protected. Mistakes 
made in strikes can be avoided 
in the future by building a real 
rank and file movement This 
is not to the liking of the leaders 
but it is the way forward. 

The Government would like to 
make strikes the most serious 
crime on the calendar. It is no 
crime to strike. The writer of this 
article was involved in many un- 
official strikes and never suffered 
a pang of conscience. Whether 
it be legal or otherwise, the work- 
ers must take such action as will 
enable them to determine the con- 
ditions of labour. 


From Phila. to N.Y. 

Easter-Passover Peace Walk 
Meets Mixed Public Reaction 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The 
Easter-Passover Walk for 
Peace from Philadelphia to 
New York City started from 
Independence Hall on Tues- 
day morning, April 5, at 9:30 
a.m. Between 35 and 40 per- 
sons started the walk and 
the number varied as some 
dropped out and others 
joined. 

The walk was sponsored by 
five organizations: the Committee 
for Nonviolent Action, the Am- 
erican Friends Service Commit- 
tee, the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion, the Friends Peace Commit- 
tee, and the Students for Non- 
violence. 

The first day of the walk was 
relatively uneventful. Heckling 
was sporadic, with the exception 
of one hostile woman and an 
equally hostile dog. A general 
meeting was held that night to 
teach us how to use nonviolent de- 
fense to cope with potentially 
dangerous situations that might 
occur during the walk, but the 
only injury that occurred along 
the entire walk occurred during 
these role playing sessions when 
Ray Dellinger got carried away 
and accidently injured one of 
the demonstrators. 

FIRST HECKLING OCCURS 

Wednesday was also a rather 
uneventful day until the walkers 
reached FaRsington. At Fallsing- 
ton, the walkers split into two 
groups. The first group distribut- 
ed leaflets at the Levittown shop- 
ping center, announcing a public 
meeting at the William Penn 
Center where we were staying. It 
was at the Center that trouble 
occurred. 

About 35 youths met the walk- 
ers and hurled insults, eggs, and 
anything they could think of. One 
sign was tom, another partially 


burned. The public meeting was 
also marred by heckling. After 
the meeting many of the youths 
who had been at the center 
earlier came back to harass the 
group. However, the walkers in- 
vited them inside where discus- 
sions ensued. 

The next day, at Trenton, Ellen 
Wertheim of CNVA/Phila. and 
Larry Teitelvaum of Washington, 
D.C. left the walk to speak be- 
fore a class at the Woodrow Wil- 
son High School in Levittown. 
Reaction to the Walk again was 
favorable except for one incident 
at a shopping center when a few 
more eggs were thrown. 

Saturday was the most difficult 
day of the entire walk. While 
many people greeted us warmly 
and a man driving a bakery 
truck gave us a loaf of bread, the 
walk was marred by numerous in- 
cidents of hostility. I myself re- 
call at least seven instances 
where eggs were thrown at us, 
two in a town called Cranford, 
the rest in Elizabeth and New- 
ark. (In Cranford, we recovered 
six of the eggs and had them 
for breakfast file next morning.) 

On Sunday morning we walked 
to the Holland Tunnel where we 
were bused through to New York. 
At Washington Square we were 
met by 90 persons from the New 
York Workshop in Nonviolence, 
and walked up Fifth Avenue to 
Bryant Park where we were sup- 
posed to hold a public meeting, 
but were prevented from doing 
so by the police who would not 
grant us a permit. 

Instead, we held a 15 minute 
silent vigil on the sidewalk and 
the meeting concluded with a 
speech by Bradford Lyttle of 
CNVA. Perhaps this essay could 
best be summed up by what Brad 
said: “A walk is always a begin- 
ning; it shows the progress of 
mankind toward a better world.” 
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News & Letters Members to Test N.J. Law 


New York, N. Y. — Two 
members of the Columbia 
University News & Letters 
group, aided by the N.J. 
Civil Liberties Union, are 
testing a Mahwah, N.J., law 
requiring a permit to dis- 
tribute their paper to work- 
ers at the local Ford plant. 
They claim the law violates 
their right of free speech. 

Recently they applied to the 
Mahwah police department for 
permits, but did so under pro- 
test. Aided by a N.J. American 
Civil Liberties Union lawyer, 
Seymour Goldstaub, they will 
test the law in court. . 

NEW REGULATION 

A new regulation, adopted in 
Mahwah despite a protest by 
Goldstaub, requires the follow- 
ing of anyone who wishes to 
distribute leaflets, handbills or 
papers: 1) a $5 fee; 2) a set of 
fingerprints; 3) height, weight, 
place of employment and place 
of reisdence for the past three 
years; 4) criminal record; 5) 
description*of the material to be 
distributed. Anyone with a 
“criminal” record is automatical- 
ly barred from distributing. 

Since each member of a group 
must have a permit, this law 
hits the local union — and es- 
pecially rank-and-file groups 
within it — very hard. If ten 
workers want to leaflet over a 
union election, it will cost them 
at least $50. They same goes for 
local politicians. Moreover, if 
you have been arrested — as 
have civil rights and anti-war 
demonstrators, NEWS & LET- 
TERS people included — you 
can’t get a permit. It makes free 
speech a privilege to be granted 
by file police, not a right. 

NEWS & LETTERS has been 
distributed at Fords in Mahwah 


off and on for years. Last Octo- 
ber, however, members of the 
committee were evicted from the 
parking lot by company guards 
and then picked up by local police 
when they tried to distribute on 
a public highway near the plant. 
OLD LAW INVOKED 

The police told them they had 
to have a permit (under a 1937 
law), and suggested they were 
“Commie s” and “Beatniks,” 
among other things. They im- 
mediately contacted the ACLU, 
who referred them to lawyer 
Goldstaub. 

Mahwah is a predominantly 
white, middle - class, Republican 
community. The Ford plant em- 
loys over 5,000 workers, includ- 
ing many Negroes, but most of 
them live in New York o|r urban 
New Jersey and drive to work. 
FREE SPEECH VIOLATION 

When Goldstaub contacted the 
town attorney to inform him 
the old law was unconstitutional, 
he discovered that the town was 


planning a new, even stronger 
law after the incident at the Ford 
plant. He protested vigorously at 
the meeting of the Township 
Committee, saying “This ordi- 
nance comes close to prior cen- 
sorship of free speech.” It 
passed 4-1. One committee- 
woman declared it would keep 
“unsavory persons” out of town. 

The ordinance has provisions 
covering peddling and soliciting 
as well, and thus would appear 
to require the Boy Scouts, the 
Republican Party and the Cancer 
Fund to register and be finger- 
printed. Fingerprints are sent to 
the FBI. 

Mahwah police, called after- 
wards to ask if a permit was 
required, replied “It depends. 
What are you giving out?” If 
this is any indication, enforce- 
ment of the new law may per- 
haps be limited to groups of 
whom the police disapprove. The 
ACLU and NEWS & LETTERS 
will continue their protest. 


Big Anti- War Demonstration 
Gains Much Sideline Support 


New York, N.Y. — On 
March 26 a march was held 
down 5th Avenue in Man- 
hattan as a protest against 
American policies and pres- 
ence in Vietnam. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 people 
marched and several thou- 
sands more stood along the 
street applauding the 
marchers. 

There were several things new 
about this demonstration that 
participants in the anti-war 
movement noticed. This was the 
first demonstration where there 
were more, overwhelmingly 
more, onlookers applauding us 
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than heckling us. Even the police 
were polite. Those opposed to us 
were much quieter than ever be- 
fore and there was less violence 
than previously on demonstra- 
tions of this size. 

HOPES AND SADNESS 

To someone who has protested 
against the atrocity of this sense- 
less war for a long time, this 
demonstration gave rise to both 
hope and sadness.The size of 
this local protest was the same 
as the national one held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on April 15, 1965. 
While that demonstration was 
composed mostly of students and 
intellectuals, this one had many 
more middle-aged and elderly 
people. These facts prove that 
more people were being reached 
and shown the wrongness of the 
war. They show that our demon- 
strations have not been totally 
ineffectual. 

However, the makeup of the 
demonstration puts a damper on 
optimism. The people of America 
who are most hurt by the billions 
of dollars being turned into blood 
and wreckage in Vietnam, the 
people of the urban ghettoes, the 
black people North and South, 
striving for human dignity, and 
the people of the factories, these 
people have not been shown how 
they are being hurt by the war. 

Most of the black people there 
were students. The Trade Union- 
ists for Peace is very active but 
still small. This, and other dem- 
onstrations, shows that the intel- 
lectual community and the urban 
white-collar class are being mo- 
bilized, at least partially. But 
only if the people on the lower 
economic rungs, the people of 
America who are still struggling, 
are mobilized, only then can the 
cruelty of Vietnam be ended and 
the door of progress in America 
be opened. 

DIVERTED EFFORT 

As long as so many billions of 
dollars are being shunted to Viet- 
nam, poverty in America can- 
not be conquered. As long as big 
business is pulling in enormous 
profits from this undeclared war, 
the political influence of labor is 
being undermined. And as long 
as the attention of the American 
people is being concentrated on 
Vietnam, the civil rights move- 
ment is being slowed down. 

Despite the increase in num- 
bers of people demonstrating 
against the war, our government 
continues its vicious destruction 
of Vienam at an even greater 
pace. The demonstrations are 
important. Opposition must be 
kept alive and loud. But they 
are not enough. Unless those 
Americans who have the most to 
lose speak out, there is no hope 
of peace without destruction. 

— C. S. 
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First Victory For Maryland Freedom Union 


By RAY FORD 

Baltimore, Md. — In three 
months, the Maryland Free- 
dom Union has taken on di- 
mensions that even those 
who formed it never ex- 
pected. Requests have come 
into the office from all over 
the city of Baltimore from 
workers asking to be or- 
ganized — far more than we 
can yet handle. 

At present the union is involved 
in a drive to organize the retail 
stores in two of the main busi- 
ness areas of the ghetto. Both 
areas were surveyed for a month 
by members of the local SDS 
chapter, who formed a Student 
Committee to support the MFU. 
After all reports were in, we de- 
cided to start with one chain of 
two stores in the ghetto and two 
in lily-white neighborhoods. 

Two weeks ago we started talk- 
ing to the workers in the two 
ghetto stores. These workers 
made only 70 cents an hour, have 
no days off or any other benefits, 
and were receptive to the things 
the union offered them. We gave 
them authorization cards to sign, 
which recognized the MFU as 
their bargaining agent. After a 
majority of the workers had 
signed up, they presented their 
demands at noon on Friday, April 
22, to the owner, Mr. Silverman, 
and gave him until noon Monday 
to answer them. 

At the same time, organization 
of a different type was going on, 
to get community support. The 
Student Committee made up a list 
of churches and organizations in 
the target area, and the job of 
contacting them was begun. It 
entailed meetings with them at 
all times of the day and night, ex- 
plaining the MFU and telling 
them what they could do to help 
the Freedom Labor Movement. 
A boycott council representing at 
least 60 churches and organiza- 
tions resulted. 

On Monday, Mr. Silverman an- 
swered with a strong and emo- 
tional: NO! The rest of the day 
was spent contacting the boycott 
council and ghetto people for the 


picket lines. Promptly at 8 o’clock Silverman gave in before anyone 


Tuesday morning, there were 30 
pickets outside his larger store 
on Pennsylvania Ave., singing 
and shouting for freedom. 

The cops arrived promptly, 
their riot squad emblems display- 
ed proudly for all to see. They 
recited well-practiced ordinances 
to the pickets — who ignored them 
completely except to include them 
in the next round of songs and 
chants. 

At noon, half the picket line 
went to the other store on Gay 
St. When a small fire accidently 
occurred next , to. Silverman’s 
store, one member of the line 
saw an opportunity to use it and 
shouted, loud enough for both the 
cops and press to hear, “If you 
don’t let us earn, then we burn.” 
The cops went into action to har- 
ass the line, but we kept on mar- 
ching while our picket captain re- 
cited the Constitution of both the 
country and the state to show we 
had the right to picket. 

Around 5 p.m., Mr. Silverman 
contacted us to say that he would 
like to open negotiations — after 
a futile attempt to buy off the 
workers with more money. The 
line quit at 6 p.m. and negotia- 
tions began. They lasted far into 
the night before they broke down. 

On Wednesday morning, 
promptly at 8, the lines were 
back at both stores, and this time 
with even more people from the 
community participating. The day 
happened to be delivery day for 
supplies, and every truck that 
came to make a delivery was 
turned back. 

At 2 p.m., we pulled a trump 
card by putting up a third picket 
line at one of his stores in the 
white community. There was re- 
action to this line at 36th St. as 
soon as it was formed. One fine 
citizen started spitting on our cars 
and letting air out of the tires. 
The police assigned to patrol us 
were very hostile. They threaten 
ed us with arrest, even joined 
the whites in jeering. Around 7 
o’clock the mob started throwing 
rocks, bottles and other objects 
at the line, and the cops did noth 
,ing to stop them. Fortunately, Mr. 


Grape Strikers Win 


Schenley Recognizes Union 


Delano, Calif. — In Los An- 
geles on April 6, Schenley 
Corporation signed an agree- 
ment with Cesar Chavez of 
the National Farm Workers 
Association recognizing the 
NFWA as the bargaining ag- 
ent for all its field workers. 

The agreement destroyed, once 
and for all, the lies of the other 
growers about the strike. Schen- 
ley had been badly hurt by the 
strike and the boycott, and was 
eager to sign a contract and end 
the strike. Now other growers, 
especially DiGiorgio, the biggest 
of all, are squirming like snakes, 
trying to escape from the FWA 
eagle. 


BULLETIN 

The Southern California 
Teamsters Joint Council, of 
over 100,600 members, has an- 
nounced full and formal sup- 
port of the National Farm 
Workers Association’s boycott 
of Di Giorgio grape products. 
It is the first major boycott 
action ever called by the 
Teamsters’ council, whose 
pickets will join those of 
NFWA in the drive to get 
union recognition for grape 
workers. 


DiGiorgio has called for scab 
elections among its skeleton 
crew of winter employees (fore- 
men and crew bosses). The 
NFWA and AWOC have refused 
to attend this scab election and 
are demanding that DiGiorgio 


submit to free elections of their 
striking employees. 

ANOTHER GROWER SIGNS 

Less than a week after the 
giant Schenley corporation gave 
in to the striking farm workers, 
another major grape grower 
signed an agreement with Cesar 
Chavez. The Christian Brothers, 
makers of Christian Brothers 
Wine, own a big winery and 
hundreds of acres of land in the 
Napa Valley (outside of the strike 
zone). They announced that their 
field workers would be protected 
by the N.F.W.A., and that a 
written contract would be signed 
within a few weeks. 

Chavez made a speech an- 
nouncing the victory and said to 
the cheering crowd, “After a 
fight like this, we are certainly 
not going to settle for $1.40.” He 
then spelled out the union de- 
mands — routine conditions for 
industry — but revolutionary for 
farm workers. “When a worker 
gets sick and has to leave his 
job,” Chavez said, “he’s not 
going to get fired for it.” 

“As for labor contractors,” 
Chavez continued, “they are out. 
In the future there is going to be 
no room for them. The profession 
of labor contractor is a dead 
one.” 

No more will foremen be 
allowed to insult women workers. 
No worker will be fired without 
just cause. And most important, 
the FWA strikers will elect their 
own leaders who will sit down as 
equals with the Schenley bosses 
and negotiate wages and working 
conditions. * 


was injured badly. 

After only two days of picket- 
ing, a MO per cent effective boy- 
cott, and the beginning of a third 
line, the Maryland Freedom Un- 
ion won its first agreement on 
Wednesday, April 27. The agree- 
ment was signed by MFU presi- 
dent, Vivian Jones, and Mr. Sil- 
verman, and contract negotia- 
tions were set to start May 9. 

With this first victory, the firm 
support of the Negro community, 
and high hopes, the MFU is on its 
way to making all workers who 
slave for rotten management 
truly free. But we cannot contin- 
ue the fight without help. Please 
send whatever you can contribute 
to: 

MARYLAND FREEDOM UNION 
322 N. Shroeder St. 

Baltimore, Md. 21223 


On the Line 

Safety Committee Could 
Correct Danger in Plant 

By John Allison 

The almost total lack of safe conditions in the auto 
shops can be seen every time you turn around. There 
isn’t a worker who can’t point to a dozen things being done 
dangerously at any time of day or night at the Chrysler 
Highland Park plant. ♦ 


There are all kinds of signs up 
in the plant that tell you to work 
safe. But there is not one sign 
saying “Watch Out For Moving 
Vehicles.” Yet there are jitneys, 
tractor trucks, bicycles and super, 
visor’s scooters that are whizzing 
down work aisles and around 
corners all the time. 

SPEED, SPEED, SPEED 
Before, supervisors and other 
[ management personnel walked 


Book Review 


Grape Strikers Show the Future 


HUELGA by Eugene Nelson 

Mississippi west emerges in 
California on Sept. 8, 1965, when 
1,000 Filipino-American workers 
go out on strike against the grape 
growers. Members of the Agri- 
cultural Workers Organizing 
Committee, the workers demand 
a wage increase from $1.20 to 
$1.40 an hour and a contract with 
growers. On Sept. 16, AWOC is 
officially joined by the National 
Farm Workes Association under 
the leadership of Cesar E. Cha- 
vez. The strike is on! 

Huelga is a chronicle of the 
first 100 days of this strike. The 
author, Eugene Nelson, served 
as a picket captain during the 
early days of the movement. His 
is an insider’s account of the 
strike — the emergence of strike 
tactics and strategy, the person- 
alities of the principal leaders, 
the brutal retaliation of the grow- 
ers, the indefatigable hope and 
unity of the workers. This is a 
people’s movement and Nelson 
has captured the spirit of it. 


THE STRIKE covered a 400 
square mile area around Delano, 
California, in the rich San Joa- 
quin Valley. It was evident from 
the onset of the strike that the 
wealthy and powerful growers 
would retaliate with all possible 
means. Workers were evicted; 
“security” guards were posted at 
entrances to the fields; growers 
began appearing with shotguns, 
supposedly for the opening of the 
dove season. 


As the laborers in the fields 
overwhelmingly responded to the 
strike, growers began importing 
scab labor; pickets were attacked; 
insecticides were sprayed in 
workers’ faces; cars were driven 
at the pickets; legal injunctions 
were sought and gained to ham- 
per the picketing. The violence 
went unheeded by police. Work- 
ers’ complaints were lost or dis- 
missed in court. 

But the workers continued to 
leave the fields; scabs were turn- 
ed back and often enlisted in 
the movement: donations of food 
and money began pouring in; 
volunteers arrived from all over 
the country. Grapes were rotting 
in the fields. Huelga had become 
a movement. 

* * * 

HUELGA is a moving and often 
brilliant book. It is not merely a 
retelling of the details of the 
strike. It is a personal account 
which cannot help but involve 
each reader in this people’s 
movement against injustice, in- 
tolerance, and exploitation. 

“Huelga has come to mean 
something more than ‘strike,’ it 
has come to mean cooperation, 
brotherhood, love. The brotherly 
love of men working for a sin- 
gle high ideal, the healthy self- 
love of men fulfilling the dic- 
tates of their consciences. In De- 
lano a new spirit is emerging, a 
spirit that may sweep over the 
earth, the spirit of brother-help- 
brother instead of dog-eat-dog. 
The growers or no one else can 
resist that spirit.” (p. 122). 
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from line to line, but the speed- 
up in the plant didn’t leave them 
alone — now they speed around 
in these different kinds of ve- 
hicles. Of course, if you’re just a 
management flunky, you get a 
bicycle; the big wheels get the 
scooters. 

Most of this equipment is pow- 
er driven and workers are ex- 
pected to look out for all of this 
rolling machinery that comes at 
you without warning. Main aisles 
are always busy with movement 
of one kind or the other. 

Management has been unwill- 
ing to see this problem. When a 
worker is hurt by a jitney, the 
old game starts: the worker is 
guilty or the driver is guilty, 
never the corporation. 

DANGER EVERYWERE 

Stock is piled up high and 
wide, leaving little space for 
jitneys to travel. But jitney 
drivers are always being pushed 
to hurry up, to keep the stock 
rolling to supply the production 
line in a building that wasn’t 
designed to handle the amount 
of stock that is needed on an 
automated production line. 

There are no expressways in 
the factory, but foremen expect 
drivers to move like there are. 
This is dangerous and all work- 
ers know it. There is another 
practice that presents many haz- 
ards to workers, and this is push- 
ing jitneys to get them started. 

A BAD PRACTICE 

After running these things for 
24 hours without recharging bat- 
teries, they wear out and the 
jitney can’t be started in the 
morning. This is a time when 
there is a lot of moving around 
and getting set up for work, with 
bosses and workers yelling. If a 
jitney won’t start, the foreman 
calls over another jitney that 
has started and orders the driver 
to push the other jitney to get 
it started. 

Now to start a jitney this way, 
you have to get up quite a bit 
of speed, and neither of the jit- 
neys can be controlled very well 
by the drivers in this situation. 
So the two jitneys go barreling 
down an aisle, and workers often 
have to leap out of the way to 
keep from being hit. There is no 
excuse for this kind of practice, 
and it should be absolutely 
stopped. A safety committee could 
do something about things like 
this. 

NEED SAFETY COMMITTEE 

The union simply has to do 
something about these unsafe 
conditions; it has to see the need 
for a safety committee to take an 
honest look at the conditions in 
the plant and set up safety stand- 
ards to protect workers. 

Papers nowadays are full of 
news about auto safety, about 
people being slaughtered on the 
highways because cars are un- 
safe. A big part of the problem 
is right there in the plant. With 
the speed-up of the line that no 
worker can possibly keep up with, 
who can expect the things that 
are called for under present en- 
gineering requirements be met? 
You just can’t do everything that 
should be done and do it proper- 
ly. 

The corporation should start 
in their own plants where the 
cars are made to correct the con- 
ditions of work — not only on 
the cars, but also in the places 
where the men work putting out 
the ears. v w; i 
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EDITORIAL 

Miners’ Wildcat A Lesson In Unity 

Coal miners went out on a wildcat strike as soon as they found 
out about the terms of the new contract unanimously approved by 
the National Policy Committee of the United Mine Workers of 
America and signed by UMWA President “Tony” Boyle with the 
first coal company on April 8. 

While there was one provision of the contract the rank-and-file 
miners violently objected to, the strike was much more an ex- 
pression of their long and growing opposition to their conditions 
of work. It is work marked by the never-ending drive of bosses for 
more and more coal; by speed-up demanded by the continuous 
miner; and by the complete lack of any concern for safety on the 
part of the coal operators. 

WAGE DISCRIMINATION ISSUE 

The contract provision the miners objected to dealt with wage 
discrimination: the contract called for continuous miner operators, 
mechanics and electricians to get a $1.32 daily raise effective im- 
mediately, with another dollar increase next year, while the rest 
of the miners would get no raise this year, but a dollar increase 
next year. 

What the miners correctly saw was that this was an attempt 
to artificially create a skilled worker division in the UMWA, and 
they fought against it because they know of hostility and friction 
that so often exists between skilled and production workers in other 
industries. 

It is a fact that one of the greatest strengths of the miners is 
that there is no great spread between the lowest and highest pay. 
It amounts to about $3 a day, or the difference between $28 and $31 
per day. 

DANGER SHARED BY ALL 

This is the exception to most industries, where differences often 
amount to $10 or more a day. The reason miners feel there should 
be no great difference is because of the very dangerous nature of 
coal mining: every miner faces the same danger underground. 
There is not one miner who goes into the mine at the beginning 
of the shift who can say he is sure that he will be alive by the 
time his shift ends. 

Miners know they get relatively high wages because of the 
daily possibility of death they face, and they have a very high regard 
for human life. Their reasoning is simple and sure: no one man’s 
life is worth more than another’s. 

Miners have also seen the continuous miner come into the 
mines and the men go out. They have seen their ranks cut by 
Automation from some 450,000 miners 15 years ago to some 100,000 
today. When the press reports there has been no strike in coal 
mines since 1950, they are talking about authorized strikes. There 
have been thousands of wildcat strikes during this period — both 
large and small — and virtually every one of them against conditions 
of work, against the inhuman speed-up of the continuous miner. 

ROVING PICKETS CLOSE MINES 

The new contract gave them another opportunity, and they 
gleefully took it. Roving picket caravans snaked through the hills 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky— the nation’s coal 
heartland — and closed virtually every operating coal mine. 

It was easy to do, not only because miners were against the 
contract, but also because of the strong strike tradition they fiercely 
guard. Two men are recognized as a picket line by miners, and the 
one thing they will not do is cross a picket line. 

Within a few days, some 60,000 miners were out on strike. 
They stayed out for three weeks; ignored Boyle’s telegrams to 
return to work- and forced him to renegotiate the wage provision 
whereby the rest of the miners also got a $1 a day pay raise im- 
mediately, along with the $1.32 for the other three classifications. 

OTHER GAINS IN CONTRACT 

There were other gains, including eight paid holidays a year, 
with triple-time to be paid for work on the holidays (this is the 
first time miners got paid holidays); an increase in vacation pay, 
from a previous standard of $225 for two weeks to 10 times the 
daily wage of each miner; a provision that all work done in con- 
nection with a mine be done by UMWA members to eliminate 
outside contract work; a district-wide seniority agreement for miners 
laid off by a company in one mine to have the right to be hired in 
another of the company’s mines before new men are hired; second 
and third shift wage differentials of eight and ten cents per hour; 
and payment for jury duty and for time spent by safety committee- 
men during inspections of mines during investigations of explosions 
or other disasters. 

These were improvements long overdue, and the miners natural- 
ly wanted them. But they were not willing to exchange a few fringe 
benefits for the price of unity. Once again, it has taken the rank- 
and-file to educate their so-called leaders about the important things 
in miners’ lives. 
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THE ANTI WAR 
MOVEMENT 


Johnson’s policy is going a 
long way towards making the 
U.S. the most hated nation 
in the world. Last night, the 
BBC showed the build-up of 
American forces and equip- 
ment and raised the question 
of whether the U.S. ever in- 
tended leaving Vietnam, and 
claimed that it was base for 
war against China. Some of 
the Tories, during the elec- 
tion campaign, worked in 
some anti-Americanism when 
dealing with the Common 
Market. This is unusual for 
Tories, but De Gaulle seems 
to have set the pattern for 
some of them. 

Here in Britain, we will see 
a revival of anti-Americanism 
with little being said about 
Labour’s support for Ameri- 
can policy. Wilson is in the 
position to hand out favours. 
It is difficult to visualize how 
the situation will end. It does 
not look as if Johnson is like- 
ly to retreat. That will depend 
on what is done by the op- 
position forces in America. 

Correspondent 

Britain 

* * * 

We set up a table at the 
teach-in at UCLA and distri- 
buted copies of the Marxist- 
Humanist with reprints from 
the N&L editorial in the Feb. 
issue. We sold copies of Marx- 
ism and Freedom and News 
& Letters. 

This teach-in was larger 
than the last one. There was 
more organization to it, more 
literature distributed, and all 
the tendencies were there. 
(The right wing had a teach- 
out, at which Yorty spoke.) 

The speakers were almost 
all just “anti-USA” but the 
discussion sessions afterwards 
were important. The two most 
interesting speeches were 
those of Herbert Marcuse, the 
philosopher, and Fanny Lou 
Hamer of the Mississippi Free- 
dom ■ Democratic Party — 
which happened to follow one 
another. The most interesting 
thing to me was that t he 
philosopher, Marcuse, gave an 
almost completely “economic” 
speech — while Fanny Lou 
Hamer gave the only philos- 
ophic, humanistic speech of 
the whole day. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
$ * * 

President Johnson insulted 
the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican housewife and working 
people generally when he ad- 
vised us to combat inflation 
by not buying items that are 
unreasonably high-priced. How 
stupid does this wheeler-dealer 
think we are? Does he think 
working people can ever ig- 
nore prices when they buy? 

He should take bis own ad- 
vice and stop buying items 
this country cannot afford — 
like the war in Vietnam, and 
the ability to blow up the 
world nobody knows how 
many times ! 

His remarks showed how 
isolated this member of the 
Washington elite really is 
from the thinking of the peo- 
ple. They rival, so far as I 
am concerned, the remark 
attributed to Marie Antoi- 
nette to the hungry people 
of France — to eat cake, 
since they didn’t have bread. 
(She said that, if I remember 
correctly, just before the 
French Revolution.) 

Reader 
' Florida 


The most exciting part of 
the report on the New Left in 
Japan was, to me, the part 
on Hiroshima. Not only 
was true internationalism ex- 
pounded, but the negative 
aspect of Maoism exposed for 
what it is: retrogresjionism. 

It is nearly impossible for 
me to grasp how Mao dared to 
break up the Japan council 
against hydrogen and atomic 
bombs. But now that he did it, 
what is next for the anti-war 
movement in Japan? 

Anti-war Activist 
Los Angeles 

• 

NEW LEFT IN JAPAN 

I am a Japanese student. I 
am very poor, but I am strug- 
gling. I read your great pub- 
lication Alienation a®d Revo- 
lution. “The Root of Mankind 
is Man” is the root of my ra- 
dical philosophy. You wrote 
in- this book what I had felt in 
my actual life. 

I wish to shake your hand, 
and I would like to have all 
your publications. Please sent 
me your paper News & Let- 
ters and all your pamphlets. 
Down with Staiinisnji! Down 
with Imperialism! Neither 
Moscow nor Washington, but 
International Socialism! 

When you say, “One truth 
stands out: everywhere the 
masses were in motion, and, 
from below, there W]as a dy- 
namism of ideas unmatched in 
grandeur by the movement 
from theory that is bound to 
an elitist ‘vanguard! party’,” 
no one is truer than you. 

Y.S., Japanese Student 
Osaka, Japan 

* * * 

You should be congratulated 
on your February issue for 
putting the Japanese New Left 
on the map of the United 
States and thus forcing the 
American New Left' to face 
the challenge of ideas — Marx- 
ist ideas and not just “single 
and multiple issues.” 

Young New Left 
San Francisco 
* * * 

I was very glad to read the 
article by the Japanese auto 
worker. Factory problems don’t 
seem to change with interna- 
tional boundaries. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

So Waseda University also 
had a strike. Hurrah ! If only 
we could time it so that theirs 
and ours would coincide next 
time, perhaps we’d move closer 
to some truly revolutionary 
changes than what we, did with 
our sit-in here last year. 

Student 

Berkeley 

Editor’s Note: See article 
from Waseda p. 6. 

* * * 

I wonder whether it would 
be possible to work out some 
closer relations between the 
New Left in Japan and here. 
Do you suppose it would be 
possible to start an interna- 
tional discussion bulletin? 

Intellectual 
New York 

Editor’s Note: Zenshin does 
publish an international bulle- 
tin in English (but irregular- 
ly). For information, write: 
Zenshin 1-50 Ikebtjkjurobiga- 
shi, Tbshima-ku, Tokjjo, Japan. 


LABOR AND NEGRO 

Your efforts to unite the 
civil rights and labor move- 
ment in our country interest 
me greatly. Basically our ob- 
jectives seem identical. 

We have been conducting 
voter registration and political 
education schools to provide 
information in how to use the 
voting machines, how to choose 
candidates, how to fill out in- 
come tax and social security 
forms, how to fill out job ap- 
plications and government 
forms. 

We recently conducted a 
Freedom Walk to demand the 
following: Do away with the 
all-black, all-white schools 
in Mobile County; Too long 
has the black child graduated 
without Negro history, but only 
to picks and shovels, maids 
and janitors. We demand 
trades now; We come to bear 
pressure for federal money, 
federal programs, for black 
and white together; We want 
an end to Jim Crow educa- 
tion, high rental fees and low 
income salaries, NOW. 

Freedom Fighter 
Mobile, Alabama 
* * * 

All sorts of firings are oc- 
curring at the hospitals where 
we are attempting to organ- 
ize the hospital workers. One 
Negro was fired for union ac- 
tivity, and one white for both 
union activity and for “asso- 
ciating with Negroes”! 

Organizer 
New Jersey 

THE NEGRO REVOLT — 
NORTH, SOUTH & WEST 

So incomprehensible was it 
to the press that the students 
here had organized the walk- 
out at Northern High School 
completely on their own, that 
they credited the local CORE 
chapter for “planning” it. The 
story was nothing short of 
ludicrous to anyone who was 
at the CORE meeting the 
night the students came to 
ask for CORE’S support. 

While the CORE chapter 
was enthusiastic about the 
idea, so little did the students 
trust anyone but themselves 
that after reading the censor- 
ed editorial, all they would 
reveal was that they intended 
to “do something,” but that 
they could not reveal exactly 
what that was. All they wanted 
to know, they said, was “When 
we do what it is we are going 
to do, will you support us?” 
CORE’S help was confined 
pretty much to briefing the 
students in the proper proce- 
dures for picketing, and check- 
ing their picket signs. 

CORE Activist 
Detroit 

Editor’s Note: See story, p. 7. 

* * » 

White people don’t like the 
idea of a Freedom Party in 
the South. They worry that 
the black people want to take 
over the power and rule this 
nation. The white people have 
had it so long by themselves, 
they cannot stand the thought 
that we may put some of our 
own black people in the seats 
of government to speak for 
our people. The white man 
has had an all white country 
for so long that he is afraid 
the Negroes may want to have 
an all black country. 

They think the Negroes 
should understand that they 
ean’t come up from slavery 
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and be over the whites. Some 
think that Negroes must never 
change their way, that they 
must continue to be bossed 
around like animals and led 
by their noses. 

But the Negroes are chang- 
ing their ways — and they 
are going to be changing the 
ways of the white man too. 
They are working for that 
time when the Negro will no 
longer be the underdog for 
the white man, but when all 
kinds of people will judge and 
rule this old world in freedom. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit, Mich. 
* * * 

They said the trouble here 
last month was because of a 
fight the night before between 
Mexicans and Negroes. I don’t 
think so. It was a normal 
fight which happens often 
and would have blown over. 
I think it was the city of- 
ficials and police who did 
more than anyone in causing 
trouble. 

There was nothing happen- 
ing on 103th street until po- 
lice came and drew a big 
crowd. The police blocked 
off the streets with barricades 
just before the high school 
let out for the day because 
they felt trouble would occur. 
It was only then that things 
began happening. 

A crowd gathered to see 
why the police had blocked 
off the street. The police im- 
mediately came over to dis- 
perse them. First a Negro 
policeman came over, then a 
white officer shoved a billy- 
club in a girl’s back and 
her boy friend slugged the 
policeman. I was right next 
to it and saw what occurred. 
It was then that the trouble 
began. A white teacher in a 
car came by and someone 
threw a rock into his wind- 
shield. Other people began 
throwing rocks at other cars. 

The police now started com- 
ing in from everywhere. Then 
the TV people came and 
things began blowing up. The 
TV crews would draw a crowd 
and the police would imme- 
diately move in and order 
them to disperse. 

There were police, police, 
police. They broke up any 
group of people. They told 
everyone to get off the street. 
T was by a market and seven 
police cars stopped, the police 
all got out and moved as a 
line down the street and 
.marched back. They were 
taking no chances. They didn’t 
give Watts a chance to 
breathe. 

High School Student 
Watts, California 

* * * 

The daily papers here 
gave me the impression that 
some people would really like 
to see the Mexican- Am eric an 
and the Negro minorities go 
at each other. They certainly 
did all they could to play 
it -. up as an issue between 
them. They claimed that the 
Mexican-American who was 
shot had knocked at several 
doors of Negroes who refused 
him help, but later a doctor 
said it would have been im- 
possible for him to have done 
so. 

Observer 

Lm Angeles 


INDONESIAN TRAGEDY 

The almost complete silence 
of the press on the bloodbath 
that has been going on in Indo- 
nesia is absolutely shocking. 
The beheading of the 6 gen- 
erals during the attempted 
coup last October was horri- 
fying, it is true — - but the 
slaughter of close to 200,000 
Indonesians in retaliation is 
nothing short of barbarism ! 

One columnist at least, Sulz- 
berger in the New York Times, 
did describe what is going on 
as a country going amock — 
but his implication that it is 
because of their “backward” 
culture is really ludicrous. In- 
donesia was one of the first 
countries in the world to have 
a Socialist Party, a National 
Revolution, and a whole gamut 
of different kinds of political 
parties. That a country so rich 
in culture as this could be 
going through what Indonesia 
is suffering now at the hands 
of the military extremists 
shows to what depths of bar- 
barism the world has sunk. 

Intellectual 

Boston 

"OUR COUSINS" 

Isaac and Ishmael 
Were brothers, two. 

So, why should an Arab 
Hate his cousin, the Jew? 

He should hate, instead 
Those who instigate 
And provoke him to war 
Against the Judean State. 
Drive the war mongers 
Out of your lands 
Calls the God of Abraham. 
Obey His sacred commands. 
Then we shall create 
As in the glorious past 
A new civilization 
That will forever last. 

— M.E. Ben-Ami 
New York 

IRISH REBELLION 

The celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Irish Rebel- 
lion has been taken over by 
the Establishment. What a 
contrast between those in 
power and the men who 
fought in 1916. Nevertheless, 
it was worth seeing. There 
was also an IRA demonstra- 
tion at which the Establish- 
ment was criticised. But even 
so there is much to be desired. 

None of them see, or want 
to see the international sig- 
nificance of the Easter ris- 
ing. “Wrap the Green Flag 
Round the Boys” is as far as 
they want to see. Many of 
the types now celebrating 
were enemies of the rebels. 
It is hard to forget the burn- 
ing down of the James Con- 
nally Labour College. 

The great and overwhelm- 
ing positive feature of the 
Rebellion was the fact that 
as a result the 26 counties 
finally established a republic. 
Ireland was the first country 
to win against British Im- 
perialism. Yes, I know about 
America — but Britain was 
not then an IMPERIALIST 
Power. 

Meanwhile I seemed to 
smell fear everywhere. The 
IRA people are courageous 
but fail to appreciate the 
seriousness of the social prob- 
lem in the South. The poverty 
in the South will not attract 
many in the North to the idea 
of ending the border division. 
There is a move to take this 
up, but the “adventurist’’ 
policy is more attractive to 
these young men. They have 
great pride in their movement 

Correspondent 
IreUmd ■ 


BROOKS DEFENSE WINS 

Your readers will no doubt 
be glad to know that Phillip 
Bentley Brooks the young 
Watts Negro who was 
charged with first degree mur- 
der for the slaying of a dep- 
uty sheriff (although the dep- 
uty had been shot by his own 
partner) has finally been ex- 
onerated of the charge. The 
state had a very weak case, 
as your article in the March 
issue stated. But they had 
kept this 23-year-old man — 
who had never had any juve- 
nile or adult police record of 
any kind, who was married 
and the father of four small 
children, and whose only 
crime had been to stop for a 
red light at the intersection of 
Imperial and Wilmington- — in 
jail for six full months after 
the Watts Revolt, without bail. 
Thanks for helping to spread 
the story of his defense. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

NO MARXISTS THEY 

I have just had another look 
through the election material 
issued by the Communist 
Party. The transformation is 
incredible. There is no pre- 
tense about being Marxist. Cun- 
ningly enough, there is not one 
reference to Russia. They sim- 
ply claim that they have a bet- 
ter programme than the La- 
bour Party. 

It says, "The Communist 
Party puts forward practical, 
immediate policies to solve the 
country’s problems. Britain has 
all the resources to carry them 
out; and they could be operat- 
ed within the lifetime of the 
coming Parliament.” 

Yet the works of Marx and 
Lenin are displayed in their 
bookshops. What hypocrisy! 

H. McShane 
Scotland 

* * * 

During the general election 
campaign, both the main par- 
ties promised to deal with un- 
official strikes. The Tories 
said that Labour was not go- 
ing far enough with the trade 
unions. Some unofficial strik- 
ers put some men on trial 
and fined them for not strik- 
ing. They had, as symbol of 
disapproval, two ropes with 
nooses at the end of them. It 
being election time, there was 
great competition between the 
parties as to which could ap- 
pear most shocked and in- 
dignant. 

Wilson was reported as say- 
ing that talk of a proletariat 
is nonsense. All the papers 
made the point that Wilson had 
never read Marx. He is the 
leader of an orthodox party 
which is very different from 
the party that Lenin and 
Kautsky supported in 1908 
when it applied for affilia- 
tion to the Socialist Inter- 
national. 

Observer 

Scotland 


Notice to Subscribers 

Due to circumstances beyond 
our control, the April issues of 
News & Letters did not appear. 
All subscriptions have there- 
fore been extended for another 
issue of the paper, assuring 
that all subscribers will re- 
ceive the correct number of is- 
sues to which they are en- 
titled. 


Are The United States And 
China Headed Toward War? 


(Continued from page 1) 
the world, and the disciplined 
semi-retreat of the Buddhist lead- 
ers, America’s boundless ambition 
to destroy where it cannot domi- 
nate would have led to that stark 
tragedy being played out to its 
bitter end! 

On the matter of the Buddhists, 
too, Ky and the American 
occupiers have shown the same 
disregard for truth as characteriz- 
ed the infamous Mme Nhu’s de- 
scription of their leader, Thich 
Tri Quang, as “a Red in yellow 
robes.” 

THE BUDDHISTS 

The real question to be asked 
of Tri Quang is: why had he or- 
dered the demonstration stopped 
just when the masses displayed 
such strength that they both com- 
pelled the loudmouth, Ky, to agree 
to elections and a civilian gov- 
ernment and brought to a halt the 
awesome military might of the 
U.S.? 

Why did Quang retreat when 
power lay at his feet? 

Why did he call a halt to what 
both friend and foe agreed was 
the eve of a civil war? 

Did he not thereby show that 
he, too, feared a social revolu- 
tion, and wanted to channelize 
it into a mere pressure force 
that would allow him, “from a 
position of strength,” to bargain, 
with all aspirants for power, 
foreign as well as domestic? 

All we need to do to get the 
answers to these questions is to 
contrast the loud and unequivo- 
cal statements of Thich Tri 
Quang: “I never said that the U.S. 
should leave. But I am against 
U.S. actions that clearly benefit 
the Communists ... the ideology 
they possess is much more 
dangerous than the guns they 
possess.” 

It is true that, where U.S. im- 
perialism relies entirely on its 
military might, the Buddhists 
appreciate the power of ideas. 
The point is: What ideas do they 
fear? 

Allegedly, it is religion, or 
rather lack of it, on the part of 
the Vietcong, that motivates the 
Buddhist opposition. In fact, it 
is uncertain as to which of the 
two powers in the Sino-Soviet 
conflict controls the dominant 
faction in the Vietcong — the 
Russians who may favor “neutra- 
lity” for Vietnam, or the Chinese 
who are all too eager to continue 
the war till the last Vietnamese? 
The Buddhist dilemma is com- 
pounded by the American never- 
ending escalation of the Viet- 
nam war without regard to the 
possible consequences of a war 
with China or even triggering 
World War III. 

Our double-tongued Secretary 
of State, Dean Rusk, for example, 
had no sooner issued statements 
about the need for new relations 
with China than he rushed to 
proclaim “no sanctuary” for 
Chinese planes; and this reckless 
provocation of an Asian war was 
done on the basis of a single 
pilot’s statement that “possibly” 
a Chinese plane was involved in 
a dog fight over North Vietnam. 

This may be the way a Milque- 
toast becomes a war hawk — and, 
clearly some hawks are itching 
for a war with China — but it is 
no way for a nuclear power “to 
gain the confidence” of those to 
whom it offers the protection of 
“a nuclear” umbrella. Secretary 
of State Rusk should have learn- 
ed at least that much from De 
Gaulle’s protestations. But so pre- 
occupied is American imperial- 
ism with the Vietnam war that it 
has deafened itself both to the 
“friendly” advice of a Western 
power, and even to the altogether 
new quality of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict and a possible new Fran- 
eo-Russian alliance on Germany, 
still the key to the world situa- 
tion. , . , ... : ■ : 


The consensus that Johnson en- 
joyed when he won the presi- 
dency over Goldwater and the 
latter’s policy of escalating the 
Vietnam war has long since dissi- 
pated itself. Not only does the 
youth oppose the Johnson war, 
engaging in everything from in- 
dividually burning draft cards to 
mass demonstration, but the 
fourth of the nation, white and 
Negro, who are still ill-fed, ill- 
clad, ill-paid and ill-housed in this 
“affluent society” rightly look 
upon war expenditures as the 
monster devouring “the great so- 
ciety” that constantly eludes 
them. Although the anti-war oppo- 
sition here assumes a different 
form, there is no doubt that this 
second America also opposes the 
Vietnam war. 

Indeed, even some war hawks, 
like Senator Russell, are begin- 
ning to question the Vietnam mis- 
adventure and raise the question 
of a possible withdrawal. At the 
same time, the intellectual com- 
munity both as a whole, and 
the part specializing in Chinese 
studies, are calling for a review 
of America’s policy in China. 

It is true that their argu- 
ments are not very likely “to win 
over policy makers,” especially 
when they have no sooner de- 
clared that we should not dis- 
count a unified Russian-Chinese 
policy than Premier Chou En- 
lai unloosed a virulent attack on 
Russia. It is true, also, that 
actions speak louder than words, 
and even scholars must face the - 
fact that U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnam is now a year old, and 
Russia and China have not once 
united to help their “socialist 
ally.” Nevertheless in its own 
way, the intellectual community 
reveals how all sections of the 
population are permeated, 
through and through with anti- 
Vietnam war attitudes. 

And, at the Vietnam end, the 
Buddhists worry why the Ameri- 
can military is not worried over 
the bellicose attitude of the Chi- 
nese. Here, too, they show a supe- 
rior knowledge to that of the 
American war hawks who seem to 
think that the virulence of the 
Sino-Soviet conflict will mean 
that Russia and China will war 
against each other. The Buddhists 
know how adept is the Sino-Soviet 
orbit, in or out of conflict, in ex- 
perimenting with the lives of its 
“socialist allies.” 

THE SINO-SOVIET ORBIT 

Consider, for example, how, at . 
the negotiating table in Geneva, 
Vietnam was robbed of the vic- 
tory it won at Dien Bien Phu. As 
against the Asian colonies, from 
India to Indonesia, who won their 
freedom from Western imperial- 
ism, Vietnam had to consent to a 
division of their country. This 
was so not because American im- 
perialism was beginning to take 
over the role of French colonial- 
ism and running to create new 
imperialist realignment with 
SEATO, but because its “socialist 
allies”— Russia and China— then 
opted for “peaceful co-existence” 
with the West. And when “peace- 
ful co-existence” with the West, 
following the Korean and Indo- 
chinese wars, led to conflict with- 
in the Sino-Soviet orbit, it still 
meant no peace for Vietnam; it 
now became a double pawn. 

The delusion of American im- 
perialism that the Sino-Soviet 
conflict means they will war with 
each other is on a par with the 
Chinese accusation that there is ' 
“possible coordination of Soviet 
actions in the north of China with 
aggressive war of the United 
States against the Chinese 
People’s Republic.” 

The truth is that, whereas, in 
June, 1963, at the height of the 
ideological struggle between 
those two state-capitalist societies 
calling themselves Communist, 
China’s challenge to Russia | for 
(Continued on page 8) * 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Political Fighting in L.A. 
Paralyzes War on Poverty 

The War on Poverty program in Los Angeles has 
turned into more and more political fighting with little 
money or aid going into the poverty communities. The 
absolute cleavage between the poverty area people and the 
appointed directors of the Economic and Youth Oppor- 
tunities Agency (EYOA) can be seen in the events of the 
past few months. & 

After months of absolutely no 
representation of the poor (also 
after the Watts Revolt) the Office 
of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
insisted on at least a minimum 
participation by the poor. An 
election for seven representatives 
from the poverty area (less than 
one-third of the total members 
of the EYOA) was held. This 
with little publicity, except the 
denouncing of such an election by 
Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty, 
and little time to prepare. 

CLEAR DIVISIONS 

As a result only a small per- 
centage of the poverty area 
turned out to vote. Nevertheless, 
even this small act of participa- 
tion by the poor showed the divi- 
sion between the appointed direc- 
tors of EYOA and the poverty 
communities. 

On the two most crucial deci- 
sions that the EYOA has faced, 
the division in voting was pre- 
cisely along the lines of the 
elected representatives from the 
poverty area versus the ap- 
pointed officials. The two deci- 
sions are really one, and it re- 
volves around the central issue 
for the whole poverty program: 

Is it by and for the poor? 

The first division occurred over 
the firing of the director of the 
Neighborhood Adult Participa- 
tion Program, (NAPP), Mrs. 

Opal Jones. The orientation of 
NAPP, while not being by the 
poor in the sense that civil rights 
work in the South has been, was 


Wall Street Is Target of Demonstration 


The Firinq of 
Mrs. Opal Jones 

The director of one of the 
local Poverty Program agencies, 
Opal Jones, was recently fired 
for “insubordination”. She had 
called a conference to discuss 
better relations between Mexican- 
Americans and Negroes, but her 
superior called it off, whereupon 
all 300 workers in the Poverty 
Program marched to the Poverty 
Program office in protest — and 
Mrs. Jones was fired. 

At a later rally called to pro- 
test the firing, CORE’S director, 
Floyd McKissick, summed it up 
the best, when he said: “That’s 
the way all the Poverty Programs 
in America are run — by the 
City Halls instead of by the 
people in the community. They 
say you should get together and 
write a program, but the minute 
you write one that includes the 
community it never gets passed. 
If you want a program passed 
you have to have two $18,000, 
two $12,000 and two $8,000 a 
year jobs involved in it. There 
are guidelines that prevent any 
civil rights people from working 
in the program — if you have 
been arrested, or are interested 
in politics, you cannot be in it. 
That would leave out every civil 
rights worker in America.” 

The rally decided to fill the 
hearing room when a reinstate- 
ment for Jones was to be asked. 
What they got was a promise 
of a closed hearing. The vote 
on her reinstatement was 8 
against, and 7 for. The 7 in- 
cluded the 6 elected community 
people and 1 Negro councilman. 
All Mayor Yorty appointees 
voted against reinstatement. 

* Disgusted 

Los Angeles 


nevertheless working on the com- 
munity level. 

Appointed directors of the 
EYOA, however, wanted NAPP 
to be a job referral agency only. 
Mrs. Jones objected and was 
fired by the executive director of 
the EYOA. The only members of 
the EYOA who objected to this 
were the newly elected poverty 
area members. (See article be- 
low). 

Th second division involved 
again the problem of participa- 
tion by the poor. Because the 
EYOA has been fighting so much 
and is still resisting any partici- 
pation by the poor, the OEO in 
Washington ordered a reorgania- 
tion of the board which would 
allow any community over 
100,000 in the Los Angeles area 
to establish its own agency and 
obtain its own funds. 

This would have given com- 
munities a chance to get out 
from under the EYOA and per- 
haps have some participation by 
the poor. Again the appointed 
directors of the EYOA objected 
to the order and passed a reso- 
lution deploring the reorganiza- 
tion. 

POOR WALK OUT 

The only members who voted 
against the resolution were six 
elected representatives from the 
poverty areas who then walked 
out of the meeting and charged 
that the poor are unrepresented 
on the EYOA as they can be con- 
stantly outvoted. 

The fights are still going on. 
The control of the poverty pro- 
gram is still not in the hands of 
the poor and the War on Poverty 
in Los Angeles continues to be 
a war on poverty people partici- 
pation. 


New York, N. Y. — On 
April 14, Youth Against War 
and Fascism called a demon- 
stration against the stock 
market under the slogan, 
“Big Firms Get Rich — G.I.’s 
Die”. When we arrived and 
set up a picket line across 
the street from the stock 
market, a boo went up from 
the spectators, who filled the 
entire street. 

In spite of the unfriendly na- 
ture of this crowd, the police 
made no attempt to keep them 
at any distance from the picket 
line. After a short while the line 
was attacked by a small group 
of hecklers. It was not until the 
police saw that the hecklers were 
being driven back that they in- 
tervened. 

DEFENSE GUARDS 
EFFECTIVE 

It appeared for an instant that 
the demonstration would not be 
allowed to proceed. But the 
picket captains jumped out and 
shouted instructions to reform 
the line. The demonstration con- 
tinued as a defense guard stood 
in the center of and extended 
the entire length of the line. 

As the demonstrators walked 
to the subway a group of hecklers 
again crowded around and tried 
to attack them. The perimeter 
guard held them back until 
everyone had reached the sub- 
way in safety. 

Perhaps the most disturbing 
part of this demonstration was 
the pose that the defense guard 
adopted: a line of men standing 
with clenched fists, daring any- 
one to attack them. 

The defense seemed the only 
point. While spokesmen shouted 
slogans at reporters about “Big 
Business” and “Dying GI’s”, the 
war in Vietnam seemed almost 
irrelevant and I wondered if any- 
body remembered what we had 
come there for in the first place. 
SLOGANEERING 

The sloganeering lies at the 
heart of . the problem. While this 
was an attempt to bring out the 
involvement of American cap- 
italism in the war, it became no 
more than the physical expres- 
sion of the old slogans about 
“bringing the fight to Wall 
Street”. 


There are many exploited mail 
clerks, office boys, etc. working 
in this area, most of whom are 
Negro and Puerto- Rican. But 
they were not even present at 
the time the demonstration took 
place. 

The hecklers, almost to a man, 
were the wealthy upper Class 
stock broker and industrialist. 
Clearly the working people in| the 
area did not feel any involvement 
with what we were doing. 
QUICK LINE— LITTLE TO SAY 

Y.A.W.F. has consistently re- 
fined and improved its tactics. I 
don’t know any other group 
which could have maintained a 
picket line under these conditions 
so well; any other group which 
has actually gone into the stock 
market itself. When Vice-Presi- 
dent Humphrey was speaking at 
a Press Association meeting, 
Y.A.W.F. managed to get no less 
than twenty people to picket out- 
side on an hour - an - a - half’s 
notice. No one else in the New 
York area could have organized 
line so fast and no one else 


Unreported Events on D.C. 
Conference Told by Youth 


Watts, Calif. — w hen we 
first got to Washington we 
had a great many ideas 
about all the changes that 
were going to occur as a re- 
sult of the poverty confer- 
ence. But when the meet- 
ings began, some Negro min- 
isters and others with a 
little status in the commu- 
nity took over the meeting 
and began to use poverty as 
a status symbol. 

Since these people had a little 
standing in their community, 
grass roots people did not speak 
out against them. 

The conference developed into 
a competition between the leaders 
as to who had the worst poverty 
program. As a result no one sub- 
mitted any constructive pro- 
grams or ideas at the conference. 
This continued until the last day 
when Sargent Shriver was going 
to speak. 

The people who had been 
running the conference booed 
Shriver off the floor. The real 
community people, while not sup- 
porting Shriver, did want to hear 
what he had to say. 

We marched to the front and 
told toe ministers and others 
that we were disappointed with 
the conference and held our own 
meeting next door. Some of toe 
youth who were there got to- 


would have had so little to say 
once they got there. 

Up to this point toe anti-war 
movement has not proved dis- 
ciplined and imaginative enough 
to respond to every-day events 
and escalations as fast as 
Y.A.W.F. has. This often places 
anyone who wishes to express 
his commitment to the end of this 
war in terms of action with the 
choice of supporting their 
sloganeering or not being active 
at all. 

This means that the movement 
often allows Y.A.W.F. the posi- 
tion of spokesman. I think this 
movement can do better. 

— S. H., New York City 
* * * 

(Editor’s note: It has recently 
come to our attention that the 
latest slogan of “Youth Against 
War and Fascism” supported the 
sentencing of the two “counter- 
revolutionary” Soviet writers, 
Sinavsky and Daniel to years 
at hard labor, after a sensational 
Moscow trial. This slogan re- 
quires no comment.) 


gether and decided they would 
have to do something themselves. 
We formed the National Youth 
United Against Poverty. 

We got some publicity by 
making a tape for a local radio 
station. Sargent Shriver heard 
about our organization and im- 
mediately arranged for a meeting 
with us. Shriver asked us to sub- 
mit our proposals, but when we 
did he was evasive on every 
proposal we submitted. 

The proposals were: 51% rep- 
resentation of people from the 
poverty area on poverty boards; 
10% of this 51% were to consist 
of youth. The Neighborhood 
Corp to be reorganized. Now it 
only . puts . petty ..cash ..in ..the 
pocket. There are only make- 
work jobs with no future. A 
Federal Anti Poverty Board to 
be formed with 51% representa- 
tion by poverty people and 10% 
of these people to be youth. 

Shriver said that a Federal 
Anti-Poverty Board would be fine 
if his staff could pick the people 
to be on it. When he made this 
statement we knew that he did 
not want any grass roots changes 
in the program. He only wants 
those who would be loyal to his 
program. The youth are going 
to meet in Washington again this 
summer to organize ourselves. 

Morris Taylor 

Watts Youth Representative 


Japanese Student Protest 
Parallels Berkeley Revolt 

Background: During January and February student demonstra- 
tions took place at Waseda University, in Tokyo, Japan, to protest 
both a raise in tuition and the manner in which the student center 
was run. Students wanted, for example, more voice in the opening 
and closing hours, and the administration of the center’s facilities. 

Violating a long-standing rule in Japan that government powers 
cannot be allowed on the compos, the university administration, for 
the first time in history, requested police intervention in the demon- 
strations. Four times troops of armed riot police swarmed over the 
campus. Up to this time, even criminals have been able to find 
sanctuary on the university campus, and the university administra- 
tion has preferred to handle^ any such incidents by themselves. 

This year not only did the police rush to the campus, but on 
Feb. 16 they arrested two of j the strike leaders, Oguchi and Fukuda, 
on a charge of “interfering with an officer in the execution of his 
duty.” More than 20 other students were injured in the clash with 
the police. M 

On Feb. 22, no less thain 203 more students were arrested and 
hauled off in police vans. An article in the Waseda University 
student paper describing the events charges that the police “over-ran 
the campus and arrested every student they could catch.” 

Below is a summarized translation of another article from the 
Waseda University paper, which disseusses “ The Suppression of the 
Student Struggles — What is the Central Problem?” 

* * * 

The reason behind the protest- 
movement lies in the fact that 
the sharp increase in the tuition 
at Waseda University was not 
caused by a general increase in 
prices, but by the university’s 
investment in equipment largely 
for the physical and industrial 
sciences. This investment was 
made because the fundamental 
policy of education at Waseda is 
aimed primarly at bringing the 
students up to a level where they 
will be competent for the inter- 
national competition that is re- 
quired by Japansese capitalism 
in the present economic system. 

This also means that the univer- 
sity administration must try to 
control various kinds of indepen- 
dent and autonomous student 
activities. The students of Wa- 
seda are fighting against such 
an Industry-University coopera- 
tive policy. 

The administration claims that 
the arrests were made in order 
to ensure that the entrance ex- 
aminations for new students, 
which were to take place after 
Feb. 24, would proceed smoothly. 

But toe true reason for toe inter- 
vention by the state-power in the 
affairs of the university was the 
desire to suppress the autono- 


mous activity of the university, 
which is the center of the student 
movement in the metropolitan 
area. 

When the university admini- 
stration reasserted on Feb. 6 that 
the tuition raise would stand, 
and that the Student Struggle 
Conference could not be recog- 
nied as the proper representa- 
tive of the whole student body, 
they tried to justify their posi- 
tion by saying that they were 
acting to protect the students 
from violence. They thus re- 
vealed that they felt the students 
had lost their independence, and 
were merely being agitated by the 
student activists. They also re- 
vealed their intention of denying 
any political activity to the stu- 
dents. 

Most of the students had voiced 
their own opinions at two meet- 
ings that had been held. Their 
main concern was the present 
image that Waseda University 
presents — that is, that of a uni- 
versity damaged by a manage- 
ment-mentality, which has for- 
gotten about education. 

Our aim after these events 
should be to destroy the inhu- 
manity in the university and re- 
build it as a university full of life 
and human beings. 


Special notice to our readers in Japan 
The following News & Letters pamphlets are now avail- 
able in Japanese translation: 

The Law of Value and toe Nature of toe Russian Economy, 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Workers Battle Automation, by Charles Denby 
Philosophical Essays, by Raya Dunayevskaya: Marx’s Human- 
ism Today; The Afro-Asian Revolutions; the Theory of Aliena- 
tion, Marx’s Debt to Hegel; American Marxist-Humanism and 
African Socialism 

Order directly from; Zenshin, 1-50 Ikebukurohigashi, 
Toshima-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Organize Freedom School 


High School Students Protest Inferior Education 


Detroit, Mich.— The North- 
ern High School students of 
this city made history last 
month when they spontane- 
ously organized the first 
Freedom School of its kind 
— in the North — in protest 
against the de facto sep- 
arate and unequal quality of 
education which has become 
typical of inner-city schools. 

The Freedom School evolved 
during a four-day boycott of 
Northern High School by almost 
the entire 2300 student body, and 
coupled with the threat of sym- 
pathy strikes in 11 other inner- 
city high schools, ended in vic- 
tory for the students when they 
won their immediate demand — 
the removal of the principal, 
Arthur Carty. 

CENSORED EDITORIAL 
IS SPARK 

The long-standing grievances 
of the students at Northern, al- 
most all Negro, came to a head 
when a student editorial written 
for the school paper, which 
criticized the inequality of ed- 
ucational standards at predomin- 
ately Negro inner-city schools, 
was censored by the principal’s 
office. On April 7, the day before 
school closed for the 10 day 
Easter recess, the entire student 
body staged a walk-out, picket- 
ing the school to draw attention 
to the severe problems existing 
at the school. 

Detroit’s Superintendent of the 
Schools, Dr. Samuel Brownell, 
"endorsed” the walk out, and 
everyone, including the daily 
press and TV, “praised” the stu- 
dents for their interest in a bet- 
ter education. Everyone thought 
the recess would provide a cool- 
ing-off period, and that the stu- 
dents had simply been blowing 
off steam — everyone, that is, 
except the students. 

Far from cooling off, they fol- 
lowing up their walk-out by pre- 
senting a list of five demands 
to Dr. Brownell: 1-Mr. Carty, 
the principal, must go. 2-The 
police officer who was stationed 
in the corridors, and against 
whom many complaints of brutal- 
ity had already been filed by 
both students and teachers, must 
go. 3-Teachers who had be- 
friended the students (and at- 
tempted such daring things as a 
Negro History Club, for instance) 
must no longer be harassed by 
forceable transfers for such ac- 
tions. 4-Specific information com- 
paring Northern with other 
schools must be supplied. 5-A 
student-faculty council must be 
created to discuss inner-city 
school problems. 




When school reopened on Mon- 
day, the police officer HAD been 
removed and principal Carty was 
NOT at the school; he was re- 
ported to be discussing the situa- 
tion with Brownell. 

NEW WALK-OUT 

The status of the principal re- 
mained unclear, however, and 
the students on Wednesday 
staged another walk-out to show 
their determination that Carty 


should never return. Superinten- 
dent Brownell at once announced 
that the students’ action had 
forced his hand, and that Carty 
would return to Northern the 
next morning. What he returned 
to was an almost completely 
empty school. 

Overnight, the students, set up 
a Freedom School at a nearby 
church. And on Thursday mor- 
ning, the majority of the student 
body jammed into the church. 
Over 50 volunteer faculty mem- 
bers, many from the local uni- 
versities and colleges, and others 
from civil rights organizations, 
also reported for duty. An econ- 
omics professor who had been 
active in civil rights work was 
designated as Principal. 

The first day the students 
heard a lecture on Racism in 
Geography, sang Freedom songs, 
were given the chance to discuss 
their grievances, and voted to 
run the school from 8 a.m. to 3 
p.m. When they were assigned 
as homework a two-page essay 
on “What’s Wrong with Northern 
High?” the shouts went up, “Two 
pages? I could write a book!” 
(See column 5 for excerpts from 
some of these essays.) 

FACULTY GROWS 

The next day, Friday, the 
volunteer faculty had grown to 
almost 75, and, exposing the lie 
that “all they wanted was a vaca- 
tion from school,” even more 
students jammed into the church 
than the day before. Two more 
churches were offered to take 
care of the overflow, and from 
somewhere three old school buses 
were produced to transport the 
students back and forth. 


By Saturday, the faculty had 
grown to 150, and the week-end 
was spent matching volunteer 
teachers with the subjects the 
students had asked for. They 
wanted almost all of their reg- 
ular subjects, but they wanted 
them “taught right.” They also 
wanted classes they never got 
in regular school — Negro his- 
tory, and civil rights. Most of 
all they wanted a chance to ask 
questions and get answers. 

STUDENT OBSERVATIONS 
When describing the sort of 


The student journal of political affairs 
A provocative journal of controversy, scholarship, 
inquiry and dissent — for those who are still attracted 
to the creative and cantankerous, the imaginative and 
radical. 
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counselling system they had at 
Northern, one girl said, “A 
counsellor is somebody who tells 
you what you can’t do.” 

When discussing what the 
word freedom meant to them, one 
said, “I don’t know what it is 
exactly, but I know that if we 
had it, we wouldn’t have to be 
protesting like this.” Another 
said, “Freedom is when people 
are treated like persons.” 

On Monday morning the at- 
tendance at Freedom School 
rose to almost 2000 students. A 
few hundred were reported to 
have returned to Northern, but 
it was later discovered that they 
included students who had re- 
turned early in the morning for 
their books and then tried to 
leave to come to Freedom School 
but had found themselves locked 
in. 

At the three Freedom School 
churches, the morning hours 
were devoted to teaching the 
basic courses: math, English and 
social studies. In the afternoon, 
the students could choose what 
they wanted from a list of “ele<s 
fives” posted on a bulletin-board 
outside the church. There were 
art, science and language classes, 
but the most popular classes 
were those in Negro History. 
Students shopped around for the 
classes they wanted to take. 

ATTENDANCE REMARKABLE 

The physical resources were 
far from good. Several different 
classes often had to be held 
in the same room. Some classes 
had no rooms available at all, 
and went out to meet on the 
church lawn. Yet the attendance 
and the interest in the classes 
was remarkable. There was not 
a single “discipline” problem. 
Students volunteered for a clean 
up squad and kept the church 
and grounds as clean as possible. 

Meanwhile, the pressures 
mounted on the students to re- 
turn to their regular classes. 
Many who had praised the stu- 
dents for their first walk-out, 
and some (like a Negro minsters 
alliance and the local NAACP) 
who had supported the Freedom 
School when it first appeared, 
now began to urge that the stu- 
dents had made their point, and 
it was time to return to regular 
rountines. The press began to 
worry about the “flouting of duly 
constituted authority”. Adult 
“agitators” were blamed for mis- 
leading the students. 

What worried everyone the 
most however, was the threat- 
ened sympathy strike by stu- 
dents at 11 other almost-all- 
Negro high schools, who had 
vowed to come out by Wednes- 
day if Carty was still sitting in 
his empty school, and things had 
not been settled. 


saw 

Wmku 

STUDENTS listen attentively to 
lecture on racism in geography 
during the first day of Freedom 
School. 

By Tuesday morning, the stu- 
dent leaders announced to the 
Freedom School’s general as- 
sembly that Carty was, indeed, 
no longer at the school, and rec- 
ommended that the students re- 
turn. The students voted to ac- 
cept the recommendation and 
marched back together, vowing, 
however, that the minute Carty 
walked back in, they would walk 
right back out again. By week’s 
end it was finally made clear 
that Carty would not be back. 

But the Freedom School was 
asked to continue. So much had 
the students learned there in a 
few short days — not just about 
math, or English, or science, or 
even about Negro history — but 
most of all about themselves 
and what they could do — that 
they asked that the school con- 
tinue on an after-school and 
week-end basis. That is what 
is now being planned. 


How Northern 
Students Saw It 

(Below are excerpts from 
student essays mitten at the 
Freedom School describing 
“What’s Wrong at Northern".) 

“I feel we must get out from 
under the dictatorship of the 
school administration and have 
better student-administration re- 
lations to get some of the things 
that are offered at other schools. 
If this means Mr. Carty must 
leave, then Carty must leave. If 
they try to change the policies 
and don’t remove the man who 
was enforcing the old policies 
they might as well not change 
them at all, because he will still 
have his old ideas and bring them 
back to life.” 

“In examining inferior educa- 
tion you cannot just examine the 
quality of the curriculum but also 
the quality of the teachers. An 
inferior curriculum together with 
inferior educators are short- 
changing Northern students. 
When a teacher refuses to teach, 
a student ‘can’t’ learn.” 

“In our world history class we 
were told that if we did our out- 
line and failed our test we would 
still get no less than a B grade. 
I got a B and failed all but one 
test. I haven’t learned anything 
about world history except that 
Columbus discovered America in 
1492, and I learned that when I 
lived in the South. My aunt told 
my mother that you learn more 
in the North than in the South — 
but not at Northern. It’s less.” 

“We are treated like dogs, and 
watched over like babies. We 
have police all around the school 
as if it was a concentration camp. 
After school we can’t go to any 
business places. If we want to go 
to a store around the school area 
we have to get a pass from our 
counselor . . . Some people say 
we’re trying to run Northern, but 
we’re not. We’re going to keep on 
pushing. We can’t stop now. Fm 
so glad to he fighting for my 
rights. We’re into something now 
that we just can’t lose.” 


Watts Student Describes 
Lacking School Facilities 


Watts, California — There 
are a lot of things at our 
school which the kids don’t 
like. They don’t like the con- 
ditions in the gym. In the 
showers there is no soap, 
there has never been any 
soap. The showers are leaky. 
It is just a lousy locker room. 

The administration keeps say- 
ing every year that they are 
going to build a new shower. But 
they never even put soap in the 
gym. The girls are complaining 
because they do not have any 
gym at all. 

WHITE SCHOOLS DIFFERENT 

In white neighborhoods there 
is a difference in the schools. I 
have attended some of them. 
They are more organized than 
the Negro schools. Take Dorsey. 
When I went there, Negroes 
were just coming into the school. 
They had all the facilities. They 
know just what they want. The 
parents there know just how to 
get things for the school. 

But at my school, the tennis 
team has no facilities. If you 
want to play tennis in school 
you have to go down to the 
parking area. There are no volley 
ball courts either. All you can 
play is football or basketball. 


They don’t even have a baseball 
court. 

QUESTIONS NEED ANSWERS 

There are other problems. The 
student government should not 
be run by the teachers. There 
should be some questions and 
some answers, and a place 
where people could voice their 
complaints. That’s what the stu- 
dent paper should be. 

Right now they have a 
ridiculous student paper of two 
pages which comes out three 
times a semester and they charge 
50c a semester for it. It doesn’t 
say anything. It just shows you 
what you already know anyway. 
All the events they tell you about 
are also posted on the bulletin 
board. It is certainly not making 
people aware of what’s shaking, 
what’s happening. What have you 
paid your money for? 

The paper should have a place 
where the students could put in 
their complaints and have them 
answered by the faculty. But I 
believe the way things are set 
up now, that even if the students 
got their complaints in the 
paper, the administration would 
just ignore them or would only 
put in certain ones, or would 
only put answers they like — 
their own “good” solutions. 

— High School Student 
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Are The United States And 
China Headed Toward War? 


(Continued from page 5) 
leadership over the Communist 
world limited itself to accusations 
of “possible,” “theoretical” be- 
trayals, the accusation of actual 
betrayal first appeared in the 
statement of Defense Minister, 
Chen Yi, quoted above, and it was 
first made on Sept. 29, 1965. 

It transformed the Sino-Soviet 
conflict not only from an ideologi- 
cal level, but also from a na- 
tional power plane, into one of 
different global aims. Note the 
date, Sept. 29. It is the eve of 
the Sept. 30 coup in Indonesia, 
which China, not Russia, hoped 
would result in a Djakarta-Peking 
axis, a new world axis as 
: against either the one from the 
West or from Russia. 

The fact that the counter-coup, 
not the coup, succeeded: that the 
greatest outright massacre of 
Communists and all opponents of 
the military, put an end to any 
Djakarta-Peking axis, seems not 
to have deterred Mao’s China 
from vying with Russia, or the 
United States, for world domina- 
tion, any more than De Gaulle 
has been deterred by American 
nuclear might from challenging 
its domination of NATO and vying 
with it not only in Europe but 
throughout the world. 

China’s failure to create a 
Djakarta-Peking axis has only in- 
tensified its determination to 
create an axis with itself as 
center. Thus, on Nov. 11 Mao’s 
China declared: “We must be 
prepared at any time to ward 
off a combined attack from U.S. 
imperialism, modern revisionism, 
and the reactionaries of various 
countries.” 

It has played this theme so con- 
sistently that, by March, 1966, 
it could refuse to attend the 
23rd Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party with these 
words: “Despite the tricks you 
have been playing to deceive 
people, you are pursuing United 
States-Soviet collaboration for the 
domination of the world with your 
whole heart and soul.” 

For its part Russia allowed its 
secret letter to the Communist 
Parties of the world to leak to 
the press on the very day, March 
23, when China’s letter of refusal 
was published. In that “secret” 
letter the Russian Communist 
Party spoke bluntly enough 
(which is why Brezhnev could 
be publicly soft spoken). 

The letter contains the true 
attitude. It states: “The subdivi- 
sion of the world into two con- 
trasting systems, the socialist 
and the capitalist, has disappeared 
from the materials of the Chinese 
press . . . 

“The facts show that the CCP 
leaders today are directing their 
foreign political activity not so 


much against the imperialists 
but against the Soviet Union . . . 

“From all this it becomes clear 
that the Chinese leaders need a 
lengthy Vietnam war to main- 
tain international tensions, to 
represent China as a ‘besieged 
fortress’. There is every reason 
to assert that it is one of the 
goals of the policy of the Chinese 
leadership in the Vietnam ques- 
tion to originate a military con- 
flict between the USSR and the 
U.S. so that they may, as they say 
themselves, ‘sit on the mountain 
and watch the fight of the 
tigers’.” 

Imagine the dilemma of the 
Buddhists as they attempt to use 
the Sino-Soviet conflict as a 
wedge into the Vietcong, only to 
be told brusquely by the Ameri- 
can occupiers that the Buddhist 
demonstrations “can only help 
the Vietcong.” It is impossible 
for American imperialism to face 
the truth that it is the greatest 
breeder of Chinese Communism 
when it writes “No Exit” on all 
roads to independence. 

Such is the way of the capitalist 
world, East, West, North, South. 
Its exploitative nature has not 
changed from its competitive 
youth, through its decadent mono- 
poly maturity when it embarked 
upon its imperialist adventures, 
to its present state-capitalist 
senility which will not let the 
new third world of Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East and Latin 
America alone, much less allow 
its own working class to engage 
in social revolution to work out 
new human relations. 

WHICH WAY OUT 
What is crucial is that there 
is no escaping recolonization 
except through social revolution 
—but that is precisely the way 
the Buddhists do not intend to 
solve their dilemma. The only 
way out for the people is through 
their own self-activity, relying 
only on the world’s working 
people for ouside support. 

At the same time, under no cir- 
cumstances, must we separate 
our anti-Vietnam war activities 
from total opposition to both 
American capitalism and to all 
state-capitalist alternatives even 
when these dub themselves as 
“revolutionary.” A choice of a 
“lesser evil” only leads to the 
victory of the “greater evil.” 
Just as the Negro revolution 
gained momentum because it 
would not stop short at the door 
marked “new civil rights bills,” 
so the battle for the minds of 
men (and it is the only type of 
battle that can be won in a nu- 
clear age) cannot stop short at 
the doors marked “East” and/or 
“West”. It is a struggle aimed 
at reconstructing society, at 
home, and on a world scale. 
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"Marx's Humanism Today" (included in SOCIALIST 
HUMANISM, edited by Erich From m. Price $5.95) 
"The Theory of Alientation: Marx's Debt to Hegel" 
(included in THE FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT 
AND THE NEGRO REVOLUTION. Price 50c) 
NATIONALISM, COMMUNISM, MARXIST-HUMAN- 
ISM AND THE AFRO- ASIAN REVOLUTIONS. 
(Price 25c) 

"The 'Philosophy' of the Yenan Period: Mao Perverts 
Lenin" (included in MARXISM AND FREEDOM. 
Price $1.50 on special.) See ad below. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory • 

U.S. Big Business Abroad Stifles Nations • 


The future development of 
the newly emerging nations 
of Africa and Asia depend to 
a very large extent on their 
ability to acquire sufficient 
capital to develop their re- 
sources and promote indus- 
trial growth. Today the allo- 
cation of capital investment in 
the world lies, not so much in 
the hands of various govern- 
ments, as it does in the cor- 
porate decisions of the indust- 
trial giants of American big 
business. 

U. S. direct investment 
abroad has risen from $25 bil- 
lion 10 years ago to $50 billion 
today, with another $20 billion 
invested in the stocks of for- 
eign corporations. These U. S. 
funds are invested where they 
can make the highest rate of 
profit, not where they can 
serve to develop or expand the 
economy of any given nation. 

The U. S. auto makers are 
a good case in point. Their 
rate of profit is 27% on their 
investment after taxes. They 
have used their funds to build 
plants in Europe, South Afri- 
ca, Australia, and to buy up 
control of their European 
competitors. At present Ford 
makes 40% of its cars outside 
the U. S., General Motors 20% 
and Chrysler 30%. 

General Motors, by building 


: 


a $100 million dollar plant at 
Antwerp, Belgium, is able to 
introduce the most modern 
know-how in a brand new 
plant that will be able to over- 
whelm its European competi- 
tion. Ford has a similar com- 
plex at Saarland, and Chrys- 
ler bought out Simea, in 1963. 

Foreign sales of U. S. Com- 
panies in 1950 were $37 billion 
compared with 1964 when only 
one fifth of a total of $110 bil- 
lion in foreign sales were sup- 
plied through exports, the rest 
coming from American plants 
on foreign soil. 

Today, 2,200 American firms 
own and operate 6,000 firms 
overseas. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey operates 57 foreign 
affiliates, while U. S. Rubber 
has 28 research and manufac- 
turing centers in 23 countries, 
selling in over 150 countries. 

The vaunted American 
“know-how" is not entirely the 
product of “free enterprise.” 
In 1966, $21 billion will be 
spent on research and devel- 
opment. Of this sum, 70% will 
come from U. S. Government 
funds and two thirds of the 
money will be given to U. S. 
industries for research. The 
benefits of this research and 
development will be used for 
private profit by American 
business. 


SHRIVER MEETS 
POVERTY 

“The Citizens Crusade 
Against Poverty” was set up 
by Walter Reuther with a mil- 
lion dollar bankroll drawn 
from U.A.W. funds, and 125 
social-v.elfare agencies as 
members, to work alongside 
of the Johnson “War on Pov- 
erty” program. 

Meeting at the swank Wash- 
ington International Inn, the 
nation’s poor began talking 
about organizing against the 
political and economic struc- 
ture that has denied them con- 
trol over the anti-poverty 
money. The last thing that 
Reuther wanted was to organ- 
ize anything against the Dem- 
ocratic Party, but the poor 
would not be denied. 

Mrs. Unita Blackwell of the 
Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party declared, “The 
same men who are paying us 
$3 a day and who are bent on 
putting people off the land — 
that’s the men who are on the 
poverty committee. The Fed- 
eral government ought to be 
ashamed of themselves.” 

Carl Johnson of Harlan 
County, Kentucky, stated, 
“You just come up with the 
resources and we’ll show you 
what can be done with the 
money.” He claims the area 
is no better off today after the 
government poured one mil- 
lion dollars through the regu- 
lar political channels, that is, 
the politicians who line their 
own pockets. 

When Sargent Shriver, na- 
tional head of the program, 
tried to speak, he rubbed 
them the wrong way when he 
referred to the affair in the 
Watts section of Los Angeles 
as a wildcat strike which “we 
cannot afford.” “What do you 
know about it?” a woman 
from Watts shouted, “When 
all this poverty money is 
spent, the rich man is going 
to be richer and I’m still go- 
ing to be drawing a welfare 
check.” 

Here are just two facts 
that caused the spontaneous 
outburst against Johnson’s 


Anti-Poverty program: tin- 
empolyment in Watts linns 
37% of the population; a»d 
in Marin City, a Negro sub- 
urb of San Francisco, no 
less than 51.3% of the pppn- 
lation is unemployed \ in 
these “affluent” times! 

Is there any wonder why 
Shriver was unable to con- 
clude his speech or why Reu- 
ther could not compel the 
meeting to come to the type 
of conclusion which he want- 
ed? That master of substitu- 
tion did not, however, dare, 
as did his sub-lieutenants, to 
threaten to do away with the 
“Crusad e” altogether. In- 
stead, he promised in the fu- 
ture to screen the delegates! 
(See Page 6 for Voice from 
Watts.) 

* * * 

MSU IN SOUTH 
VIET NAM 

“Classroom teaching is a 
team business” says Ralph T. 
Smuckler, “and anyone who 
doesn’t see how his discipline 
fits into the overseas opera- 
tions of the University is al- 
ready obsolete.” This is but 
one of many declarations 
emerging from the Ramparts 
expose of the role of Michigan 
State University in propping 
up the dictatorship of Diem 
and Madame Nhu. 

The article by Warren 
Hinckle shows how M.S.U., 
using a $25 million grant from 
the Federal Government, sent 
agents from the Detroit and 
New York City police depart- 
ment, along with F.B.I. 
agents, into Viet Nam to train 
Diem’s security forces and, 
“in the early years of the 
project actually supplied them 
with guns and ammunition. 
In doing so, the East Lansing 
contingent helped to secure 
Diem’s dictatorship and to 
provide a base and the arms 
for the secret police which 
were to make Madame Nhu 
and her brother infamous at 
a later date.” 

The main point about this 
expose is not only the things 
it reveals about the Viet 
Nam project, but whap it 


Hie underdeveloped coun- 
tries complain that when 
American firms invest in 
their areas it is to extract 
oil, copper, various ores, 
rubber or other raw materi- 
als which they take abroad 
for processing. They then 
return manufactured goods 
at high prices with costly 
transportation costs added 
to the price of the product. 
The result is the country is 
at the mercy of the Ameri- 
can firms who set the prices 
they pay for the raw mate- 
rial, the selling price of the 
goods, and leave the country 
without the facilities to man- 
ufacture its own consumer 
items. 

The investment in these so- 
called extractive industries is 
low by comparison to manu- 
facturing industries and their 
main requirement is cheap 
labor. 

To make matters worse, 
these American firms are be- 
yond the range of any effec- 
tive control. The U. S. Govern- 
ment claims that they cannot 
control the activities of firms 
abroad, and since in many 
cases the income of U. S. 
firms is greater than that of 
the country in which they are 
operating, they are able to 
make their own conditions on 
new plants set up abroad. 






reveals about the attitudes 
of some so-called intellectuals 
in this and the majority of 
the universities of the conn- 
try. They can visit Viet 
Nam, see the horrors of the 
regime, return, and keep 
quiet about it. 

The MSU afair reinforces 
the arguments the students of 
Berkeley used against Clark 
Kerr. As Mario Savio stated, 
“His view is that we serve the 
national purpose by being a 
part of the military-industrial 
complex . . . Well, I haven’t 
felt much of a component 
part ...” 

-I- 

INDIA'S POVERTY 

When Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
visited Washington last month 
she was feted as becomes the 
voice of “Western democracy 
in the East.” The catch of the 
eulogies was, however, ex- 
posed by the facts of India. 
After nearly a quarter of a 
century of independence, more 
than one-half of India’s 500 
million people live “below the 
breadline” on under $4 a 
month! 

As if that tragic fact could 
be elminated by rhetoric, 
James Reston of The New 
York Times wrote: “She was 
very cool, precise and unemo- 
tional in her gleaming saris 
. . . India, she said, had to 
work very hard just to wipe 
the tear from every eye. She 
quoted an old Indian pro- 
verb: ‘I complained that I 
had no shoes until I met a 
man who had no feet.’ ” 

How unpoeticly would this 
stark reality be described 
were these the facts the press 
was detailing about China, 
especially when the illiteracy 
in India and the “some twelve 
million or more of bullock 
carts still churn the dust of 
our village roads” was fol- 
lowed by “we are buliding 
three nuclear power plants.” 
Since, however, this was 
American imperialism’s 
choice for the alternate road 
to China’s “communism,” 
the press didn’t even gag at 
describing India’s way as 
“democratic socialism.” 
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I ON THE INSIDE 

Chinese Interview in Hong Kong 
By Raya Dunayevskaya 

— See Two Worlds, p. 5 

Mississippi Freedom March 

— See Editorial, p. 4 if 

Gambian Teachers Strike 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

No Auto Safety With Line Speed 

Many workers continue to discuss the auto safety program that 
has been raised by the government, especially in relation to how cars 
are being built by the auto companies. The company officials are 
naturally trying to say that the death rate in auto accidents is the 
fault of the drivers. 

This may be true in some instances, but practically every pro- 
duction worker in any auto shop anywhere feels that the funda- 
mental cause of many accidents is the lack of quality in car produc- 
tion. The auto companies have substituted quantity for quality. 
SPEED MAKES QUALITY WORK IMPOSSIBLE 

When the safety officials talk about more padding and better 
safety features inside the car, most workers say that those men don’t 
know the first thing about how cars are being produced today. They 
do not go into the shops and talk to the workers. If they did, they 
would know that it is impossible for a human being to produce 
quality in his work at the rate of speed the production lines and 
machines are geared to run. 

Every split second of a worker’s day is geared to those auto- 
mated lines. Workers see many things that go by that aren’t safe 
— but they don’t have time to correct them. And the foremen are 
so afraid that their production quotas will not be met for the day that 
they just let insufficient work pass by. 

In one plant the main production line runs over a mile and 
a half in length, covering all six floors of the plant. At the very end 
of the line the company has installed nearly a dozen automated 
clocks. Each clock has a sign showing which floor it is timing. Other 
Clocks are for other spots along the line. When the line stops, the 
clocks record every second that is missed, and at which point on 
the line the stoppage occurred. 

PRODUCTION COUNTS, NOT SAFETY 

The company can hold each foreman responsible for the lost 
time his section is charged with. The question doesn’t even arise 
of why the line was stopped, or whether it could have been helped. 
The only question is that the line was shut down on his floor, and 
the lost time is his responsibility, “Safety” to the company is an 
abstract word they sometimes use. Production and more production 
Is the only concrete thing they know, or care about. 

After the investigations of safety began, and the pressure was 
on the auto companies, they began to claim it was interfering with 
their sales. One worker said that a few weeks after the investiga- 
tions got going, the welders in his shop found they were all burn- 
ing holes in the material they were welding. 

At first nobody could understand what was wrong. Then they 
discovered that the grade of steel they were using was thinner than 
what they been using before. Every worker knew that if the steel 
was easier to burn holes into, it would certainly be less substantial 
under impact. They all knew that it must be a cheaper grade of 
steel — but they felt sure that the cars being made of it were not 
going to be any cheaper to the buyer. They figured that if the 
company felt they had lost money because of the attack on car- 
safety, it would not hesitate to regain the loss by buying cheaper 
steel and selling the ear at the same price as before. 

If the Federal government was really serious about safety in 
cars, it would demand that the companies cut back on their high 
production rate and give workers a chance to do their jobs correctly. 
This would add 85% to the safety of the cars that are being built 
now, with no other engineering changes at all. 

SAFE CARS REQUIRE CHANGED WORK CONDITIONS 

The government is just beginning to investigate what the workers 
have known ever since Automation was first introduced into the 
shops on a large scale. We could see the effect of Automation on 
the cars we were making — especially when the union agreed with 
management that the machines would have a place over the workers. 
We had no more to say about production rates. The rate of produc- 1 
tiOn was determined by the speed of those machines and the speed of 
the lines — not the speed of the human being. This is putting dead 
labor over living labor. The worker’s only role in production is to 
keep pace with the machine. The worker can’t have any interest in 
the quality with which his work is done — the only interest he is 
allowed to have is to try to keep up with that machine. If he fails, he 
■Will be out of a job. 

One of the investigators said that it is not the nut behind the 
Wheel he was most concerned with, but the nuts in the car itself. 
A worker in our shop said that he should have said — the missing nuts, 
and bolts, and welds. All the fuss about safety will come to nothing 
so long as workers are tied to electronic devices in production. 

Some workers have talked about wrecks they have seen in which 
the older cars are barely bent, while the newer models are complete 
losses. And some remember when the old ones were built— with 
better materials and with more time to do the jobs right. In this 
age of space flights and fantastic speed, it has become impossible to 
perform our jobs right. There is no way possible to have an im- 
provement in car safety so long as workers who build them must 
work as they do now. 


British Seaman Strike Rips Open 
Government’s Anti-Labor Position 


By Harry McShane, Glasgow, Scotland 



June 20 — Like any ordinary capitalist, our “Labour” Prime Minister today struck 
out anew against the 36-day-old maritime strike, this time attributing the solidarity of 
the seamen to alleged pressure by Communists, who were bent on “endangering the 
economic welfare of the nation.” Mr. Wilson thus ingratiated himself not only with the 
shipowners hut also with the international bankers who have agreed to prop up the value 
of the pound on the condition that the Government exercise “fiscal restraint” (read: 
keep wages down). As against the shipowners, the Government and the international 
banking cartel, the seamen have appealed for world labor support. 

-S’ For the first time in years, the 
strike has raised the issue of in- 
ternational solidarity. A message 
of support for the strike came 
from Hans Imbof, General Sec- 
retary of the International Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation, who 
wrote: “The National Maritime 
Union of America, the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, the Norwegian Transport 
Workers’ Federation, the Nor- 
wegian Seamen’s Union, the Bel- 
gian Transport Workers’ Union, 
the Danish Radio Officers’ Union, 
the Seamen of India, the Mari- 
time Union of India, the Swedish 
Seamen’s Union, the Swedish 
Ship Officers’ Association are 
only a few of the unions who 
have sprung to the side of the 
N.U.S. This is concrete evidence 
of what international solidarity 
means when an affiliate has 
chosen to use the ultimate 
weapon in the hands of labour.” 

At the urging of their rank 
and file, the N.U.S. called for the 
help of other trade unions, and 
for help in other parts of the 
world. According to reports, a 
readiness to help was indicated 
by unions in Norway, Sweden, 
and France. The aim was to 
“black” British ships in other 
ports. 

PRODUCTIVITY HIGH 

The seamen are fighting for a 
40 hour week. At present they 
work a 56 hour week. For this the 
able-bodied seamen get the prince- 
ly consolidated wage rate of £12 
11s. 5d. a week. This rises to £13 
17s. Id. when he has been on the 
job five years. This includes com- 
pensation for having to be at sea 
on Saturday and doing 16 hours’ 
work at weekend when a ship is 
at sea. Even when in port, a sea- 
man can be “captive” on his ship, 
with no extra pay. 

In other words, the pay is less 
than 14 pounds for 56 hours’ work 
at sea. In American currency that 
is less than $40. And every sea- 
man is not an A.B. Many get even 
less than this. 

As the National Union of Sea- 
men (N.U.S.) has pointed out, in 
the last 15 years, the number of 
seamen employed on British ships 
has been reduced by one third — 
from 96,000 to 68,000— because 
of technological changes. At the 
same time, ships have grown big- 
ger, though fewer in number, the 
trips have been made faster, and 
a seventh more cargoes are now 
carried. In other words, in these 
15 years, the “productivity” of 
N.U.S. members has jumped by 
over a half — while their real 
wages have gone up, at most, 
about a quarter. 

The seamen work under 72- 
year-old shipping laws. Under the 
1894 Merchant Shipping A c t, a 
man can forfeit all wages due to 
him for quitting a ship without 
leave; he can be imprisoned for 
four weeks and lose two days’ 
pay for “disobeying a lawful com- 
mand.” Repeal of this antiquated 
Act is not one of the claims 
against the shipowners, however, 
since that is a job for Parliament. 
“STATE OF EMERGENCY” 
The Government is with the 
Continued on page 8 


PICKETS at UAW Convention protested plant job dis- 
crimination. Sign carried by picket reads: “Local 887 
UAW Aiding North American (AVN) in Discrimination 
Against Negroes, Women and Mexican-Americans.” 

Picket U.A,W. Convention to 
Protest Plant Discrimination 

Los Angeles, Calif. — At the UAW convention held 
in Long Beach, Calif., about six of us from Local 887 of 
North American Aviation (UAW) picketed because of the 
discrimination of our local union against Negroes, women 

and Mexican-Americans. f — — - ■- — — — 

Local 887 has 18 units. Each 
unit represents one or more 
plants with several thousand 
members. Most of the units are 
in L.A., and a few are in the 
outlying areas, like ours, in 
Orange County. All these units 
have their own committeemen. 

Local 887 refused to bring all 
of their delegates or their com- 
mitteemen to the Convention, 
especially the ones who wanted 
to get up and speak. But we went 
on our own, even though we had 
to take picket signs and picket 
from the outside. There were six 
of us. Our picket signs were 
stolen by two of the other com- 
mitteemen who were excused to 
be at the Convention, but the 
issues we raised got to the dele- 
gates inside anyhow. 

WHERE IS MONEY GOING? 

Some of the signs we carried 
stated that we wanted to know 
what was happening to the 
money we had put into the build- 
ing fund. The union can’t give 
us an answer. Since 1957 we have 
been paying 50 cents a month 
extra union dues for building 
funds. Approximately $7,000 a 
month is taken in. Yet the Presi- 
dent had to borrow $130,000 in 
1964 to build the union hall in 
Orange County, even though we 
had put all this money into the 
fund, and are still paying into 
it. We can’t find out where our 
money is going. 

One of the other issues con- 
cerned grievances. If a member 
is not properly represented and . 


his grievance is withdrawn, he 
has the right to go to the NLRB 
(National Labor Relations Board) 
and file charges. If the employee 
happens to be a representative, 
the union intimidates him, ha- 
rasses him, and may even 
threaten to kick him out of his 
own union, because he has filed 
charges with the NLRB. 

Many things like that have 
been going on, and many times 
we have wished we had people 
to look into them. People are 
being had, and they don’t know 
who to turn, or where to go. 
DISCRIMINATION AN ISSUE 
The company has not been tak- 
ing Negroes into the apprentice- 
ship program — unless pressure 
has been put on them by the 
Federal Government. When the 
government investigated the In- 
glewood plant in connection with 
a recent government contract, 
that was when the apprentice 
program started to take Negroes. 

At North American Aviation 
the women are being discrimi- 
nated against regularly. Their 
pay is being cut. No one seems 
able to tell us why the contract 
is not being honored. Many 
have demanded answers from 
the Grievance Committee, but 
the committee will not answer. 
The president was called to 
Orange County Union Hall by the 
committeemen but when he was 
asked about the women, the cut 
back and the Negroes, the presi- 
dent answered that this was not 
Continued on page 3 
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African View 

Alhadji , Redeemer & Beyond 


In the United States not 
much attention is paid to 
anything African unless it is 
either “a threat to democ- 
racy,” or lurid. This is not 
only wrong, but irrational. 

That Nkrumah was overthrown 
on his way to Peking is enough 
justification here to sensational- 
ize his overthrow and to speculate 
unknowingly on matters of Af- 
rica. One submits that this pre- 
occupation misunderstands what 
the falls of Balewa in Nigeria, 
Nkrumah in Ghana, and others 
are all about. All these develop- 
ments can be understood only in 
the quest for a better life. Sim- 
plistic? Let me explain. 

WANT OWN WAY 

It is fair to argue that most 
Africans are primarily interested 
in improving their economic 
lives. They want to do this IN 
THEIR OWN way and not in 
terms of East and West. They 
are therefore against foreign 
domination in either politics or 
economics, be it American, Chi- 
nese or Russian, among others. 

They are interested in dignity 
of the people because the most 
important experience in Africa’s 
collective history has been the 
rape Of their country, culture and 
a denial of their selves, particu- 
larly by the West, and others in 
degree. 

In this context we can under- 
stand recent African history. 
Balewa was overthrown because 
of his tendencies to ignore politi- 
cal matters of real African inter- 
est, and support of a feudal, 
selfish and corrupt political order 
which did not give the African 
image the honor and dignity it 
deserves in the world. 
NKRUMAH’S FAILURE 

Nkrumah was overthrown be- 
cause in bis zeal, he forgot that 
the political kingdom starts at 
home with a meaningful eco- 
nomic base. The people of Ghana 
needed and deserved a solid eco- 
nomic base before they could 
spearhead the unification of Af- 
rica. There is no question that 
Nkrumah has done much more 
than any other leader in putting 
Africa in the world’s limelight. 
His support of National move- 
ments in Angola and Mozambique 
is very impressive. 

The older generation who 


spearheaded the independence 
movements at times feel that 
they have a claim to the leader- 
ship of governments. They are 
right in a way. 

But the younger people who 
put the primacy on development 
for economic and social welfare 
at times feel impatient when 
leaders drag their feet on mat- 
ters of general welfare. 

To the young, the future is the 
challenge and there is no time 
to look hack with nostalgia upon 
achievements against colonialism. 
The young want to strengthen 
dignity and honour in Africa — 
in the achievements of our gov- 
ernments now and in the future. 

The young stress this because 
if they fail to better the condi- 
tions of the African people, the 
denial of Africa will tend to be 
confirmed. Many outside Africa 
will argue that Africa cannot gov- 
ern itself. 

That Africa can govern itself 
and improve the people’s liveli- 
hood, the young will prove . . , 

CONSERVATIVE WEST 

Like a contented conservative, 
the Western countries sit back 
in fear of losing what has been 
gained or try to add to the se- 
curity of democracy as at present 
constituted by transplanting it : 
wholesale or unmodified all over 
the world. 

But Africa can afford to ex- 
periment; and in Tanzania, Nye- 
rere is a leader whose insights 
have already set him apart. He 
gained independence for his 
country with virtually a one 
party government. To preserve 
freedom in the country, he set 
up a Presidential Commission on 
the Establishment of a Demo- 
cratic One Party State. 

Tanzania has removed this 
power from the national party to 
the individual in his constituency. 
He knows best and he can offer 
a better plan for communal good 
than the nationally oriented 
party. 

(Excerpted from “The Ku Afri- 
can”— a monthly publication 
about Africa and African Stud- 
ents. For information, write to 
the KU African, cfo 1036 Miss- 
issippi, Lawrence, Kansas 66044.) 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Freedom Will Overcome 


The big talk today is human 
freedom for all. But part of the 
white South docs not seem to 
knaw what it means to let every- 
body be free to do and say what 
he thinks is right, and obey the 
law. Today so many people, white 
and black, have so much hate to- 
wards each other that nothing 
seems to go right. No one can 
tell the other what be thinks 
would help straighten out our 
troubled times. 

Just look at what is still hap- 
pening in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. The old race-haters still 
thmfc that by shooting down a 
leader of the black raee, the other 
Negroes will run in fear. But 
times aren’t like that any more. 
THE NEW WAY 

The struggle for freedom will 
go on, even though so many 
whites from the South (and 
plenty up North) think Negroes 
are fools. The older Negroes may 
have let them get away with mur- 
der in the past, never doing a 
thing about whites who killed 
Negroes, but there is a big differ- 
ence between the old way of life 
and the new way. 

There used to be a time when 
everything went the white man’s 
way. But no longer. The black 
folks have found out that white 


folks aren’t any better than the 
black folks. 

CAN’T BE STOPPED 
Things are moving too fast and 
changing too fast The race-haters 
can’t keep up with the times. 
They can’t seem to understand 
that when they get through shoot- 
ing down some Negro, in the 
place of that one, hundreds of 
others will take np the march. 
When people all over the world 
are fighting for the same thing, 
freedom, the march cannot be 
stopped. Even the TV news com- 
mentators seem convinced at last 
that things have got to change. 
GOVERNMENT INACTION 
There are still white men who 
: think their guns can kill Negroes 
and nothing will be done about it 
A lot of people consider these 
[whites insane, hut the truth is 
that the government has never 
done too much about whites who 
have killed Negroes — and that 
is why times do not seem to be 
getting any better. 

If the black raee ever decides 
to turn around and do to these 
whites what the whites have been 
doing to Negroes, the govern- 
ment will go all out trying to 
straighten them out. But if it 
ever comes to that, it will be tpe 
late. 


Negro OK in Air Force, Not in US Steel 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — A Negro , 
worker in our shop applied 
for a bid in the electrical de- 
partment as sob-station at- 
tendant. They said that he 
would have to take a test So 
he did. You guessed it — it 
came out like all the rest of 
the test grades Negroes get. 
He didn’t pass. 

It so happened that a new 
boss had been put in charge of 
this department. He forgot to 
tell the worker that he missed 
passing by one point. That point 
was so important that they had 
to make a special effort to con- 
tact him to give him this great 
let-down news, and tell him to 
try again. 

I spoke with this worker right 
after the test, and he felt that 
he had passed R without any 
doubt. But who can doubt the 
company? 

Another Negro was hired in 
the mill and placed in our shop 
as custodian. He had just been 
discharged from the Air Force 
as a filing clerk and this was on 
all his records. He was talking 
about trying to get into the Ac- 
counting Department. 

REJECT APPLICATION 

I saw bids for the department 
in the office, and passed the 
word on to him. He applied, but 
never received any answer to 
his bid. He also went downtown 
to the main office and applied 
for a clerk’s job, but never got 
any further than an interview. 

In the meantime, hack at the 
plant, they hired several white 


Use Tax to Force 
Workers In Plants 

Glasgow, Scotland — The 
Budget aims at using the fi- 
nancial weapon to drive work- 
ers into the production in- 
dustries. Employers in the 
"service” industries have to 
pay a heavy tax on every 
worker they employ. The aim 
is to force employers to dis- 
miss workers who, in order 
to get a living, will turn to 
the production concerns. If it 
materializes on a large scale it 
will reduce the bargaining pow- 
er of the industrial workers. 

All the unions have agreements 
with the employers, but the gen- 
eral wage level is considerably 
higher than that set in the agree- 
ments. This is due to unofficial 
action. If a large influx of new 
workers could be maneuvered, it 
would help the employers in 
more ways than one. 

WILSON URGES PRODUCTION 

The “early warning” system 
is designed to hold up wage 
rises. It is accepted by the A_E.il. 
and a number of other unions. 
Wilson is attending many trade 
union conferences to put his 
case. He is trying to outdo Stalin 
by his speeches on production. 

There is the indication of anti- 
strike legislation. Then there is 
the Royal Commission on the 
trade unions. Everything points 
to a Mg battle ahead. 

I am concerned about the ef- 
fects of the Budget. The trade 
union leaders bad no indication 
of its character. Even the Tories 
talk about using people as pawns. 
Unfortunately, the Socialists are 
Plan-mad. Perhaps now they will 
begin to see what the plan means. 
NO WORKING CLASS? 

Ian MacLeod, one of the Tory 
leaders, referred to the Budget 
as “cap and muffler” socialism. 
Marx based himself on working 
class desires and aspirations, and 
if that is what is meant by “cap 
and muffler” socialism, Marx, if 
alive today, would see in present 
trends complete vindication of all 
he said ahout the effects of cap- 
italist production on man. It will 
be the wage workers who win be 
made the pawns, which makes 
nonsense of the claim that there 
is no longer a working class. 


clerks without telling the Negro 
worker anything about it. This 
man had served his country, and 
new the time had come for his 
country to do something for him, 
and he was. being denied. 

These incidents clearly show 
how the U.S. Steel Corporation 
is just as guilty as the South in 
| jab discrimination against Ne- 
groes. 

• 

Steelworkers 
March Against 
Discrimination 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — About 20 
pickets marched in front of the 
United States Steel Corporation’s 
downtown headquarters here, 
simultaneously with other dem- 
onstrations in Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Birmingham, Ala., to pretest 
discrimination by the company 
against Negroes. 

The picket line was sponsored 
by the NAACP, which has been 
conducting a campaign here for 
up-grading of Negroes and expan- 
sion of job opportunities in gen- 
eral. At a recent rally Roy Wil- 
kins stated, “If we can make an 
impression on U.S. Steel it will 
raise the rate of acceptance and 
promotions for Negroes in smaller 
companies as well.” 

In Birmingham, Ala., the march 
began at Miles College, a Negro 
school, and proceeded to the tLS. 
S'teel headquarters in the Klu 
Klux Klan stronghold of Fair- 
field. The leaders of the inarch 
said it was aimed at dramatizing 
the problems of the rank-and-file 
Negroes in industry. U.S. Steel 
was chosen, they said, because of 
numerous complaints filed by Ne- 
gro employees against segregated 
facilities, and lack of promotion 
opport unity. 

The demonstrations are being 
called a protest of “Bread and 


Dree 

Across America there grows 
A giant Lyndon-Tree. 

It reaches all the way to you 
From Washington, D.C. 

It gunned a million men to hetl 
Who asked a simple question; 

It left a million worms, who «i)c 
Its trunk* with iatisgest*©*. 

To strangle yme, to strangle me, 
Beyond relief and saving; 

To turn the whole world, upside 
datum* 

What else could be its craving? 

We’d plant, a garland m Us heed 
If it would only soon drop dead. 

Egon Lass 


Slain Socialist Is 
Anti-War Victim 


(The following exempts are 
from, the statement issued May 17 
by the Political Committee of the 
Socialist Workers Party.) 

New York, N.Y. — A young 
socialist antiwar flatter, Lee Ber- 
nard, was slain yesterday » the 
Detroit headquarters of the So- 
cialist Workers Party by an wi- 
trareactionary gunman. Two ether 
Wayne State University students, 
Jan Garrett and Walter Graham, 
are in the hospital, critically 
wounded. 

This shocking, tragic and omi- 
nous deed is not an isolated act. 
It follows the bombing of the 
WEB. BwBois Club offices in 
San Francisco and the bombing 
of the headquarters of the Berk- 
eley Vie twain Day Committee . , , 
... It was a produet of the 
witch-hunt atmosphere that has 
been stirred up and intensified 
hy the “dirty” war in Vietnam 
From the White House cm down 
to the John Bfircfters and the K» 
Klux Klan, the country is being 
incessantly incited against the 
“eonunoBist menace.” 
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Maryland Freedom Union 
Contract Makes Big Gains 


Baltimore, Ud. — The 
Maryland Freedom Union 
won its first contract on June 
2 with Silverman’s Depart- 
ment Stores. After months 
of stalling, tine workers of 
Silverman’s decided that we 
Md to force the owners of 
the stores to come to the bar- 
gakamg table. 

The mam get in touch with 
ew lawyer , Solomon Baylor, and 
Informed him to give the follow- 
ing message to the lawyers of 
Silverman: If negotiations were 
mt started on Wednesday, June 


Schenley Signs, 

Di Giorgio Next 

Delano, Cal. — Although Schen- 
ley Industries has already signed 
a •contract with the Farm "Work- 
ers Association, 'giving workers $2 
an hour, the strike and boycott 
against Di Giorgio Corporation 
continues. 

Di Giorgio has only recently 
made a new series of arrests of 
strikers, and is mow demanding 
that the Tulare County Courts 
wot law all picketing -on the Di 
Giorgio ranch and that all strikers 
fee arrested if more than six of 
them are caught “near” the 4700 
acres of vineyards or 206 en- 
trances to the Sierra Vista Ranch. 
The workers are fighting the in- 
junction and will soon find out 
Whether Tulare County’s judges 
are owned by Di Giorgio or 
whether they trim apfeold justice. 

SUMMER PROJECT 

This summer the cause will be 
strengthened by the participation 
«f a large number of full-time 
volunteers who win join in com- 
mon cause with the fawn workers. 
After a week of intensive training 
they will work -era the boycott 
against Di Grange) products ( in- 
cluding all S&W products), and 
meet with Mexican- American 
farm workers to tell the story of 
the strike. Teams of organized 
farm -workers and students will go 
out from the strike zone to carry 
the story to all pasts of California, 
the Southwest and Mexico; keep 
the scabs out; and sign workers 
wp for the union. 

Students or volunteers who are 
interested in the project are asked 
to write at once to: National 
Farm Worker’s Association, P.O. 
Bax 130, Delano, California, 
98215, or call 725-0751. 


1, there would be a picket line 
out in front of his store the fol- 
lowing morning. We- added that 
we were willing to negotiate 24 
hours a day, but insisted -on be- 
ginning as soon as possible. 

The next morning, Jane 2, a 
line was out in front of the store 
on Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Cay Street. The toe tod been 
there for an tow and a half 
when we received a call from our 
lawyer stating that Silver- 
man’s was ready to start negoti- 
ations at 3 pja. The picket line 
was then called off at the order 
of the workers. 

Miss Vivian Janes, the presi- 
dent of the union, and Mrs. Ro- 
sattie Green, shop steward, car- 
ried on the negotiations. Two 
other volunteer organizers and 
the lawyer were also there. 

Before the contract was signed 
the workers at Silverman’s were 
making 7dc an hour and working 
48 to 50 hours per week. In less 
than five hours we had worn our 
first contract. The following de- 
mands were included: 

1. $ 1.50/hr. far full-time workers. 

2. $1 .25/hr. for part-time workers. 

3. 49-hour work week. 

4. Time and a half for overtime. 

5. One week paid vacation. 

6. Five days paid sick leave, 

7. Six paid legal holidays. 

8. Bargaining rights for all four 
stores. 

On Sunday, June 5, a meeting 
of the workers was called at 3 
pjm. Mrs. Rosattie Green and 
Miss Yvonne Courtney conducted 
the meeting to ratify tire con- 
tract. Questions were asked and 
clarified by Mrs. Green. The con- 
tract was voted on and approved 
unanimously. 

Mins Ota Johnson 
Secretary , . 

Maryland Freedom Union 
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Farm Worker P.ress 
Box 10 80 -Delano, Calif. 

Send «ne copies of ’’Hueiga” 

Nam e _ 


Address 


“HUElfiA" 

by E„ Nelson 


...THE FIRST 100 BAYS 
OF THE GREAT 
DELANO GRAPE STRIKE 


A thrilling account of the biggest farm 
strike since the thirties, now going on. 
This book, 160 pages with many photos,, 
is one you’ll want to keep. $1 .50 each 


Picket U.A.W. 
Convention in 
Bias Protest 

Continued from Page 1 
a Negro union! He refused to 
answer the question. 

The president says that he dis- 
agrees with the discrimination. 
But in the plant the company 
says that it will not have women 
or Negroes as supervisors on the 
floor, and by his lack of action, 
the President is agreeing with 
the company. 

WOMEN WANT TO PICKET 

Many of the women wanted to 
join our picket line at the Con- 
vention, but we asked them not 
to. They would have lost their 
day’s pay, and most of them just 
cannot afford it. Many are the 
sole support of their families. 
Besides losing their pay, they 
would have been in trouble with 
the company for missing work. 
The company is very strict with 
the women about any time off 
from work. 

As a result of our picketing, 
same of this did get to the floor 
ad the Convention. And from 
what we understand, many were 
curious and interested in what is 
happening. Many from Detroit, 
Canada, Wisconsin and different 
parts of Michigan came out and 
spoke to us. They were surprised 
because this was the first time 
they had ever had a UAW Con- 
vention in California, and the 
first time they had heard of a 
picket toe by union members at 
their own Convention. So we 
made history with them. 

It was for a good purpose. 
Things couldn’t get straightened 
out, and we felt that the only way 
we could do it was to get to 
Walter Reuther. We had written 
many letters to Reuther before. 
We seat them return receipt, and 
we have a pocketful of receipts, 
hot no answers. 

'The president of the Local was 
pretty shook up about the picket- 
ing. He made a special trip to 
Orange County to see us about it. 
This seemed very funny to us. 
He conld make a special trip be- 
cause of our picketing, but he 
had never been able to make a 
special trip to Orange County to 
take care of all the people he is 
supposed to represent in our unit 
I and do something worthwhile for 
I us! That’s hard to understand. 

• 

North American 
Raise Is A Cut 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — The 
impression I was left with after 
our new contract was signed a 
few months ago was that the 
company had bargained in good 
faith and the employees had 
much to look forward to. 

In reviewing the situation a 
few months later, I find myself 
wondering if North American 
Aviation actually bargained in 
good faith. We were promised, in 
the new contract, a pay increase 
of 24c an hour over a three year 
period. This looks good on paper, 
but I wonder what percent of the 
employees at Autoneties are tak- 
ing home the first year’s in- 
crease? 

As soon as the first increase 
was granted the “big shuffle” 
began. Many people were laid off 
and those who remain have had 
their wages severely cut and live 
in constant fear that they will be 
next to be among the jobless. 

Labor grade eights are now 
labor grade fours, which means 
a cut of 30c an hour. Labor grade 
sevens are now labor grade fours, 
which means a cut of 20c an ] 
hour. Labor grade fours are now 
out the door or down-graded. i 

What good is a promise of a 
pay increase when one’s wages ] 
immediately after the increase 
are cut by 30c an hour? Is this 
advancement? 

Woman Assembly Line; 

Worker 

Lto Angeles, Calif, i - ' I 


On the Line 


Profit War Makes Workers 
Refugees When Plant Moves 

By John Allison 

Workers at the Chrysler Highland Park plant know the horrors i 
of wars and recessions. They have been in both, in the front lines ; 
of the fighting troops and in the rolls of the unemployed. But with y 
the situation we face now of the plant moving from Detroit to 
Perrysburs,, Ohio, it brings to mind that wars for profits also keep 
going on, and workers are the victims. 

We were there during the Tex Colbert and Newberg years, 
when Chrysler Corp. added more workers to the army of unem- 
ployed than any other corporation in Wayne County. Those workers 
who had no roots here left Detroit by the thousands, trying to 
escape the hard life of the big city. 

LEAN YEARS 

We remember the begging of people to buy Chrysler cars so 
we could return to work. We lost, and lost heavy, during the reces- 
sion years of 1958 to 1961. Yet we stayed with Chrysler, and saw 
Townsend come to power. 

The workers said we now have a new man, a new regime in 
power, and we would now be on our way to better things. For a 
couple of years we worked steady; very often we were forced to 
work too much, and always too fast. But we were working, which 
was more than we could say about the recession years. 

And (ton the word came down that Chrysler Highland Park was 
leaving town. Many old timers who remembered that the corpora- 
tion started right here said, “No, R can’t be so !” But it was. 
Townsend said yes. The company was making plenty of profit front 
us, but it was expanding to make more profit; and in the scheme 
for more profits in the future, there was no longer any room for 
workers at the Highland Park plaid. 

Now the war was on, not in Vietnam, right here at home. The 
contract does not cover the refugees who cannot arrange a transfer 
to another Detroit plant and do not choose to go to a new city. 
They feel they have given Chrysler Corporation more than enough 
through these many years. 

SENIORITY NOW NOTHING 

Seniority was a cherished goal in the past. Now it means noth- 
ing for the workers who refuse to make hoboes of themselves and 
their families every time the corporation decides to build a new 
plant. 

You read about the power of the dictator in Vietnam, General 
Ky. Bat we have dictators here too. As a matter of fact, the plant 
is very much like a dictatorship. We won’t get shot if we don't obey 
the orders of Townsend and his army of superintendents and bosses, 
but we will be out of a job. 

Many workers have worked in this plant for 20-30 years. They 
and their families have homes tore, friends and neighbors of tong 
years’ standing. And they are also getting older, are reaching the 
age where they can’t go someplace else and be hired. Without a 
job, they are finished. 


SEEK TRANSFERS 

So all that is left is trying to maneuver, to try to be transferred 
to another plant in the Detroit area, or to another department 
before the department you are working in is scheduled to be closed. 
This is what is happening in the glass department, with workers 
scrambling to be transferred before it closes in October. They are 
trying to hang on here, but this will all end all too soon, and 
everybody knows it. 

We say we are fighting , the war in Vietnam for the people 
there to have the right to decide what kind of life they want for 
themselves, without interference from anyone. This is the way it 
should to. But why is it that we can’t have any right to decide the 
kind of lives we want to live here? 

As for the union, in the middle of this move, when every rank- 
and-file worker has many questions that the union officers should 
be more than willing to answer whenever they can, the word came" 
front the president of the union that all of the union business meet- 
ings tor June, July and August have been cancelled. It’s hard to 
believe, but it is true. 

Only this isn't over yet. The rank-and-file workers got plenty 
mad when they heard about the meetings being cancelled. They 
want their regular meetings to be told, and any special meetings 
when they may be needed. The rank-and-file will be heard from 
about this matter. 


30,000 Bad Brakes 

Detroit, Mich. — The dual brake 
is to be an added feature for the 
’67 Chrysler. It is supposed to be 
an added safety factor, since they 
claim that if one brake goes out, 
the other will still function okay. 1 

The company brought in a 
whole mass of expensive auto- 
mated equipment to make it, had 
it set up, and had already shipped j 
out 30,000 finished pieces for j 
power brake units. They were all 
shipped back the other day. It 
looked pretty good to the com- 
pany going out. It looked pretty 
bad coming back. 

WANT WORKERS’ IDEAS 

Right after it came back, the 
whole department of workers who 
had been on that job vanished 
one morning. Everyone was mad 
in the shop because we figured 
they were being blamed by the 
company. Then we found out they 
Aad been called to a meeting 
where the company gave them 
coffee and a fountain pen — and 1 


—Co. Yells Help 

a two hour lecture on the prob- 
lem. The company wanted to 
know if any of the workers had 
an idea how to solve it. 

It seems that they found a 
small pinhole on each side of the 
cylinder where the drilling pro- 
cess had left a burr which cut 
through tiie rubber gasket and 
caused the brake fluid to leak 
out It is really an engineering 
problem, and they haven’t found 
the solution yet. 

REPAIRED BY HAND 

One of the main problems is 
that the equipment is horrible: 
Workers have had to tear every 
one of the 30,080 pieces down 
and get the burr out by hand. The 
new equipment just wasn’t geared 
for the drills the company has 
been using. 

Meanwhile the engineers and 
plant supervisors are so thick in 
that department, they literally 
bump their heads together every 
time they try to bend over trying 
to figure out what to do. 

f- 
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EDITORIAL 

Freedom March Continues on 
U.S. Murder Highway 51 

James Meredith’s “March Against Fear,” begun on Sunday, June 
5, was interrupted the following day by an assassin’s shotgun bullets 
which injured the courageous man who had, unflinchingly, desegreg- 
ated the University of Mississippi in 1962 and, once again, returned 
a loner in 1966. That same Monday night, as Meredith lay in the 
hospital, a rally in Memphis, Tenn., voted to continue the march 
the very next morning, Tuesday. 

What had been a personal pilgrimage became, first, a march of 
20, then grew to 150. In Coldwater, Miss., just six miles north of the 
spot at which Meredith was gunned down, 500 (out of a population 
of only 1500) joined the marchers. The march against fear had 
become a Freedom March with its own Manifesto: “This march will 
be a massive public indictment and protest of the failure of Ameri- 
can society, the Government of the United States, and the State of 
Mississippi ‘to fulfill these rights.’ ” 

CHINA OR JACKSON, MISS. 

The ignorance of the Mississippi state troopers is on a par with 
their brutality. No sooner had the march resumed than the very 
troopers who had been around when Meredith was shot began shov- 
ing the new marchers about, shouting, “I don’t care if you march to 
China as long as you march on the side of the road.” Dr. King replied, 
“We’re marching to Jackson.” 

There are still some 200 miles to go, and no one can now say 
where the next provocation will come from or how the march will 
end. No one, least of all the freedom marchers, can forget that two 
died and nearly 400 were injured in that state when the University 
was desegregated; nor that it is the bestial state where Medgar Evers 
was murdered, also from ambush; nor that this is the state made 
infamous by the sadistic, brutal murders of Schwerner, Goodman and 
Chaney. No amount of “public relations image building,” initiated by 
Governor Paul Johnson, can possibly change these truths, these fears, 
and the irrepressible urge for freedom, on the part of the Negroes. 

POLITICAL TENDENCIES 

Meanwhile, the Northern bourgeois press has discovered that there 
are different political tendencies within the civil rights movement. 
As if this were some sort of sin, the different papers are all writ- 
ing at length about the fact that only Reverend King of SCLC, 
Floyd McKissick of CORE, and Stokely Carmichael of SNCC signed 
the Manifesto, while Roy Wilkins of NAACP and Whitney Young of 
Hie Urban League refused to sign so sharp an attack on the John- 
son Administration. Rather than divisions “plaguing” the movement, 
this march may help to clarify more than any other activity since the 
Negro Revolution began in 1960 with the sit-downs. Every serious 
question from a “freedom budget of billions” for a true war on 
poverty to opposition to the Vietnam war is now being discussed 
by the Movement itself. 

No one doubts James Meredith’s courage either in 1962 or 
today, but when he speaks of a “Divine Responsibility,” he is speak- 
ing a personal mystique, not the Negroes’ mass desire for a freedom 
achieved by their own activity. When Charles Evers protests that 
he does not wish this march to become one “where every one goes 
home with the cameramen and leaves us holding the bag,” every 
one is with him. But when he tries to limit the march only to voter 
registration to be carried out only by local leaders, there is no 
reason why others must follow him. Nor is it a question of “going 
over” to Stokely Carmichael’s views of “seizing power” where the 
Negro is in the majority. There is no doubt that black sheriffs would 
break up the antagonism of the rabid white power structure. But 
real power lies, not in the “black counties” or even in the Southern 
states. It lies in Washington, D.C. Much greater momentum, and 
many more sections of the population, especially labor, will need 
to be involved before that power structure is broken. 

This march will go down in history, no matter what relations 
.with white labor, with the youth revolt, with the anti-war movement 
develop as a consequence of this new stage in the Negro revolution. 


YANKEES, COME HOME! 

For over 25 years the people of Viet Nam have been engaged 
in one war after another, wars imposed upon them by outside 
imperialist countries, France, Japan and now the United States. 
Despite the loud proclamations of the United States, the Vietnamese 
have yet to have a freely elected government of their own choosing 
or be permitted to govern themselves and to develop their nation. 

The people of Viet Nam are sick to death of this senseless 
war. The recent suicide deaths of nine Buddhist monks and 
nuns only emphasizes the state of desperation in which the people 
find themselves. The fact that the tragic self-immolation by 
Buddhist monks that toppled even so reactionary a government as 
Diem has so far not been able to overthrow the military Ky clique 
is further proof of the fact that it is the military of U.S. imperial- 
ism, and not any support by the South Vietnamese, that is keeping 
that clique in power. 

It is the American aggression that the South Vietnamese — not 
the North Vietnamese, not the Chinese, not the Russian, not even 
just the Viet Cong, but the South Vietnamese people as a whole — 
are struggling against. And it is the American army that has to be 
brought home. 

The continued escalation of the war, the bombing of North 
Viet Nam, the withdrawal of Ky’s troops from battle to consolidate 
his dictatorship, assisted as he was by the use of American military 
equipment, have alienated even the supporters of Johnson’s Viet 
Nam policy to the extent that the majority of the American people 
oppose his Viet Nam policy, according to the Gallup Polls. 

To continue the escalation of the war in the face of ever 
mounting opposition at home and abroad can only lead to all-out 
nuclear war with China and Russia, a war that will destroy the 
world. 

The only atmosphere in which free elections can be held in 
South Viet Nanr is an atmosphere free of the clouds of war. The 
only possibility of achieving peace in Viet Nam, which all sides 
want so desperately, is for the American troops to withdraw and 
let peace come to Viet Nam. 

The people of South Viet Nam are determined to free them- 
selves of the oppression of the Ky military dictatorship, but they 
need the help of the American people. It is up to us here to raise; 
the slogan: Yankees, Come Home ! 
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THE NEGRO REVOLT 

When I heard the dreadful 
news of Meredith’s near-as- 
sassination I ran to get my 
copy of Marxism and Freedom 
and reread the Introduction to 
the second edition. I re- 
membered that it had pointed 
out that as the first edition 
went to press in 1957, the 
Little Rock incidents pushed 
the headlines about the 
Sputnik right off the front 
page. And as the new edition 
went to press in 1962 James 
Meredith’s courageous entry 
into “Old Miss” pushed Walter 
Shirra’s six-orbit space flight 
into the background. 

And here it was 1966, and 
Meredith’s shooting was oc- 
curring on the very same day 
that the two latest astronauts 
were making their spectacular 
landing — and once more get- 
ting pushed right out of the 
picture! 

As Dunayevskaya has point- 
ed out, when things of this 
earth — like civil rights — 
can hold in tow such scientific 
milestones, it is proof that 
ours is an age when “men’s 
consciousness is preoccupied, 
not with scientific conquest, 
but with human freedom.” 

Intellectual 
Chicago 
* * * 

The attitude of the police in 
the poorer Negro sections is 
very different than in the 
better-off ones. In certain sec- 
tions when they stop your car 
they always shake you down. 
It is very embarrassing for 
kids in a car to be stopped 
and shaken down. They are 
tempted to say something, but 
when they do they get into 
more trouble with the police. 

Even some of the police are 
unhappy with this policy of 
shaking people down. I heard 
that seven police from one 
station resigned because of 
the policy. 

Reader, 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

The Negro people here de- 
serve great credit for running 
their own volunteer head-start 
program at their own expense 
for two months rather than 
turn their children over to a 
“povery corporation” whose 
head-start program is run by 
the most faithful Toms in the 
area. 

The eight volunteer head- 
start centers have really revo- 
lutionized Negro life in this 
country. Some kids are getting 
decent meals for the first time 
(so is one parent I know who 
works in the center). And the 
local mothers from impover- 
ished families are preparing 
their kids for the integrated 
education coming soon in this 
country, better than the black 
bourgeoisie ever could. 

The “povery corporation’s” 
head-start, which was promised 
government money at first is 
about to fold because so few 
parents are sending their kids 
to it. We decided to see if the 
“War on Poverty” was serious 
at all, by applying for our own 
head-start, and by some mira- 
cle got funded for a program 
independent of the local pov- 
erty board. Until now we have 
been in need of the most ele- 
mentary things for the project. 

We would like to ask you for 
copies of American Civilization 
on Trial, and the FSM and 
Negro Revolution, for our com- 
munity center library, and we 
would like to ask your readers 
for two things: 

Armistead Phipps, a -local 


Negro who was a good friend 
of all of us, died of a Heart 
attack on the Memphis to Jack- 
son march two days after vot- 
ing for the first time in his 
life. His family is now in des- 
perate need of financial help. 
Could you please ask your 
readers to send contributions 
to: Mrs. Ora B. Phipps, 810 
Sims Street, Marks, Mis. 

Also, our community center 
needs a roof. It’s about half- 
constructed now. Contributions 
can be sent to: Community 
Center, c/o William Franklin, 
519 Cotton St., Marks, Miss. 
Many thanks. 

Community Center 
Marks, Miss. 

* * * 

I was watching the live tele- 
cast of the Deadwyler inquest. 
They had his pregnant widow 
on the stand most of the : day, 
getting “the facts”. The in- 
humanity of it all was horri- 
fying— the D.A. thought that 
by dragging out the inquest 
for one solid week, with a 
holiday week-end inbetween, 
and allowing it to be shown 
live on TV he would prove 
how “fair” it was, and at the 
same time get the “passions 
cooled off.” 

All the “good leaders” are 
worried because Watts won’t 
listen to them. And in the 
midst of this the black-nation- 
alists are having a field day. 

The appallingly big vote 
that the whites gave Yoirty in 
the primaries here is frighten- 
ing, too. A philosophy of free- 
dom was never more needed 
than it is at this juncture. 

Activist 

Los Angeles 
* * * 

I read Workers Journal in 
your May issue on what the 
woman from Lowndes County 
said about the Black Panther 
party, and then I read the 
statements that Stokely Car- 
michael issued after SNCC 
adopted its new line and they 
are very, very different from 
each other. The Lowndes 
County woman seemed to make 
herself very clear that the 
people there are not interested 
in “all black, or all white, hut 
all free.” 

It is one thing to have an 
“all blaek party” because you 
are forced to, and because you 
can win in that one little lo- 
cality only in that way. It is 
quite another thing to make 
“all blackness” your principle 
and your philosophy (if you 
will pardon my using that 
word to describe black- 
nationalism.) 

Reader 
Los Angeles 

• 

VIETNAM 

Your lead article in May on 
Vietnam was worth my year’s 
subscription, alone. Here is 
my contribution to keep your 
wonderful paper going. 

Between those who claim it 
is a simple question of being 
against our own country’s im- 
perialism there, and those who 
claim the situation is so com- 
plicated that nobody bijrt a few 
experts can understand it — 
it is a real illumination to 
have the situation presented 
in so fundamental a manner, 
that you can see it is not 
enough to be against just U.S., 
or even just against liJ.S. and 
Russia and China — but you 
must try to distinguish what 
are the forces right! within 
Vietnam that are truly for 
self-determination by the Viet- 
namese people themselves. 

It is far from a simple que&-. 


tion, and that article is well 
worth studying several times, 
to digest ail its meat. 

Instructor 

Boston 

# * * 

The lead in the May Issue on 
the China-U.S. confrontation in 
Viet Nam was excellent. Es- 
pecially significant was the 
analysis of the Buddhists’ role. 
They are correct in being 
against the U.S. and against 
the Communists. But the fact 
that they fear a true social 
revolution by the Vietnamese 
people seems to severely limit 
their potential role. Today it 
is not enough to be against 
Western and Eastern Imperial- 
ism. One has to be for a new 
social order based on human 
freedom in order to effectively 
combat such giants as Russia, 
the U.S. and China. 

Intellectual 

California 

• 

REQUEST 

I just read that Sukarno has 
promised to keep quiet in 1,000 
languages. I wish we could 
make LBJ do that. Everytime 
he opens his big Southern 
mouth he makes me sick to 
my stomach. 

Reader 

Chicago 

• 

UAW CONVENTION 

The union bureaucrats figure 
they have a good thing in the 
retired workers. Every sum- 
mer they take them out to 
Belle Isle and give them a hot 
dog at the retirees pienje— and 
figure they have it made. They 
want to keep that big retiree 
vote in their hip-pockets. 
That’s why all the new fuss 
over the retirees at the conven- 
tion last month. 

Auto Worker . 
Detroit 

* * * 

Half of the junk that wound 
up in that resolution on Viet- 
nam that the UAW Conven- 
tion passed was written by 
the State Department, I’d be 
willing to bet on it. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The interest returns on the 
strike-fund was supposed to 
go to helping the unions in 
Japan, the way I understood 
it. But instead it’s going to go 
to Wayne State University, to 
build a Library with Reuth- 
er’s name on it. That’s the 
only thing Reuther was inter- 
ested in — having his name 
perpetuated.- These characters 
are all alike. They all want 
something built to them. Nkr- 
umah had his statues. And 
Reuther’s going to have his 
library. 

Auto Worker 
Ohio 

• 

DAY OF INFAMY 

I hope your paper will not 
ignore, as the capitalist press 
did, the request of the Hiro- 
shima University students that 
Luci Johnson not hold her wed- 
ding on August 6, the day we 
bombed Hiroshima. Luci re- 
fused on the grounds that it 
was not a “political” affair. 

I never saw a more political 
affair in my life than that wed- 
ding — and scheduling it bit" 
that day of infamy tells more 
about the Johnson tribe and 
their callousness than anything 
for a long time. So far as 1 am 
concerned, that wedding day 
will also go down in infamy. 

Aroused Friend of Japan 

New York, N.Y. 
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FREE EDUCATION? 

A millage proposal for the 
schools was recently defeated 
here, and everybody was blam- 
ing the Negroes, especially, 
for their “lethargy” in not 
going to the polls to vote for 
it. 

I happen to have voted FOR 
the millage, because I know 
how lousy the schools are, and 
I don’t think the kids are go- 
ing to get better schools un- 
less the tax-payers do kick in 
more of their hard-earned 
money for them. But it really 
is against my “principles.” 

Why does the money for the 
schools have to come from an- 
other tax? What is “free” pub- 
lic education anyhow? Why 
can’t the government put the 
millions at its disposal into 
schools and hospitals instead 
of into napalm bombs and 
machine guns? 

It was sad that the millage 
failed — , but I can’t really 
blame the tax-payers for how 
they acted. 

Mother 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Board of Education has 
reported that many teachers 
from the Watts area and other 
minority areas are asking to 
be transferred. The Board 
puts the blame on the teachers 
and says that they are trans- 
ferring because they are 
afraid to work in minority 
areas. 

The teachers’ union, on the 
other hand, says that this is 
not true. The union says that 
many of the teachers want to 
work in the minority areas but 
are transferring because the 
educational facilities are so 
inadequate. 

They say that the Board of 
Education has done nothing to 
improve the poorly equipped 
schools in the minority areas 
and that teachers find it im- 
possible to do a decent job 
under these conditions. 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 

THE DRAFT 

The class-ranking in relation 
to the draft may become an 
issue here at Harvard. A peti- 
tion protesting the arbitrary 
re-introduction of class-ranking 
to comply with the draft-board 
got more than 1,000 signatures. 

The Dean of the College John 
Monro, listened sympathetic- 
ally, granted a referendum for 
the fall, but said he could not 
put off sending out the ranks 
(to the students, not to the 
board.) Then Dean Ford said 
that in actuality the ranking 
had been in existence all 
along and the decision was 
simply (?) to inform the stu- 
dents about them. He also said 
that he would introduce a mo- 
tion in the faculty in the fall 
to abolish ranking, in con- 
junction with a student refer- 
endum. Other general issues 
(such as the abolition of 2-S) 
might also be raised. 

I think the possibilities of 
abolishing 2-S look good. No, 
I take that back. There is the 
possibility of a broad coali- 
tion of educators and radicals 
asking Congress to abolish it. 
What conies next is something 
else. The desirability of such 
a coalition is also something 
;lse. 

Student 

Massachusetts 


FRIENDS IN NEED 

The May issue has just 
come. Thank you. It looks so 
interesting I want to send it 
along to a friend. Would you 
be able to send another copy 
along to me? Enclosed is my 
small contribution to help keep 
your fine paper “in the works.” 

Reader 

Omaha 

Editor’s Note: We thank the 
many readers who answered 
our appeal to help keep News 
& Letters going. If you are not 
yet among them, won’t you clip 
the coupon on p. 8 and send 
it in with your contribution 
now? 

• 

SUGGESTION 

I urge all your readers, 
young and old to read the In- 
visible Government. This is 
the most important book of 
the day, to me. Published in 
paperback by Bantam, it sells 
for 95c. You can’t really under- 
stand your country and the 
world of today until you know 
about our “Invisible Govern- 
ment.” 

F. B. 

California 

• 

ATTACK ON SWP 

I was shocked to read of the 
brutal attack on the three Soc- 
ialists in Detroit. We don’t 
have to agree with the vews 
of the victims, to deplore the 
treatment given to them by a 
“super” American patriot. I 
have an uneasy feeling that 
this Nazi-type may go free. 

Some time ago, the Com- 
munist Epton, was sent to 
prison for one year, because 
he “incited to riots.” Yet the 
Nazi Lincoln Rockwell contin- 
ues to go about freely adocat- 
ing that Negroes be sent to 
Africa and Jews to gaschamb- 
ers. This poor imitation of a 
human being is even being in- 
vited to speak at our universi- 
ties. 

It seems to me that our 
government has a weakness 
for all kinds of Nazis and dic- 
tators like Batista of Cuba and 
Franco of Spain — and that 
Hitler -lover, Mr. Ky of Viet- 
nam. How long will the Ameri- 
can people tolerate racists who 
are going about freely poison- 
ing the minds and souls of our 
youth? 

M. E. Ben- Ami 
New York, N. .Y 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: The man who 
entered the Socialist Workers 
Party headquarters in Detroit, 
killed Leo Bernard and critic- 
ally wounded Jan Garrett and 
Walter Graham, has been 
ruled insane — which he un- 
doubtedly was. It is an in- 
sanity, however, that was spur- 
red on by the witch-hunt at- 
mosphere that the war in Viet- 
nam has revived. 

See page 2 for official state- 
ment of SWP on this tragedy. 


MD. FREEDOM UNION 

We would like to take this 
opportunity to thank you for 
your excellent coverage of 
our situation. As with any 
new organization, we are 
struggling for our very exist- 
ence. Emergency situations 
and crises are an everyday 
occurrence. As is to be ex- 
pected we are desperately in 
need of funds. And while we 
have activated fund-raising 
campaigns within the com. 
munity, these campaigns are 
slow in materializing, while 
the need increases a hundred- 
fold each passing day. 

The publicity, while not en- 
tirely unfavorable, has been 
extremely limited, though we 
have been extremely active. 

We appeal to your readers 
for aid of any type. Since we 
now occupy a three-story 
building (offices on the first 
floor and living quarters on 
the other two), we have an 
immediate need for furniture 
or any other type of house- 
hold articles, and, of course, 
there is a constant need for 
physical support and financial 
aid. 

Equality when? 

Vivian Jones, President 
Maryland Freedom Union 

Editor’s Note: We urge read- 
ers to send their support to: 
Maryland Freedom Union — 
322 N. Schroeder Ave., Balti- 
more Md. 21223. For latest 
news of MFU’s work see p. 3. 
* * * 

I have a high regard for 
News & Letters, but your ar- 
ticle by Ray Ford on the activ- 
ities of the Maryland Freedom 
Union smacks of promoting 
anti-semitism, for it only at- 
tacks Silverman, the middle- 
man assimulated ghetto mer- 
chant-flunky for the WASP 
establishment, instead of ex- 
posing correctly the entire 
economical class culture sys- 
tem as the enemy of freedom 
and social justice. 

I hope in the future that 
News & Letters will print only 
articles that analyze the entire 
picture. Half truths that can 
turn one minority group against 
the other are dangerous with 
scapegoatism that further in- 
sures bourgeois ideology and 
the economical system it proli- 
ferates. 

Richard Thrift 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Editor’s Note: We agree that 
the situation in Baltimore is a 
result of the capitalist class 
system. That is exactly why 
the city of Baltimore, and not 
just an individual merchant, 
was chosen as the pilot project 
for organizing the unorganized. 
See Baltimore story, page one, 
and “Labor, Negro Movement 
Make New Links to Change 
Society,” News & Letters, 
March 1966. 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

ALIENATION AND REVOLUTION 
A Hong Kong Interview 

“There is no word in the Chinese language that is the exact 
equivalent for the word, alienation. The ideograms spell out: 
separation and distance.” The young refugee from mainland China 
hesitated as she searched for words to describe what was happen- 
ing there, and why she had fled to Hong Kong. 

Let’s call this refugee Jade, and let me admit at once That, 
in a few instances, Jade is a composite of several people I inter- 
viewed. This method of reporting the discussion with refugees 
serves as protection for them. Moreover, many of the stories do 
fit one into another since they are typical of those who, though 
(hey are now refugees, had not streamed out of China when the 
Communists first came to power. 

WENT BACK TO CHINA 

On the contrary, in the early 19S0’s they went back to what 
they considered to be their homeland: “We wanted to do some- 
thing for our country. We wanted to live as free men and women. 
No one who has to live all his life in a colony can feel free. Even 
when he has the proper credentials to stay in Europe, or in the 
United States, he remains, always an outsider, a ‘foreign student.’ 

“As a Chinese,” continued Jade, “I couldn’t stand living in 
this colony where citizenship was denied me. 

“Peita (Peking University) was my dream. We all felt our- 
selves the children of the May 4 (1919) Movement. Its new 
name was communism, but I do not think that most of us were 
communists. Humanist tendencies are very strong among the 
Chinese. I think the intellectuals went with Mao against the 
nationalists because of his democratic ideas; we all thought of 
communism as the truest democracy. In any case, 1 disliked, 
intensely, the merchant class. Almost everyone in Hong Kong 
sells something, and I certainly didn’t want to be any sort of 
tradesman.” 

Jade’s enthusiasm for the Maoist regime had not begun to 
wane until mid-1958. I asked her what impact the Hungarian 
Revolution had made on China. She replied: “I don’t think the 
Hungarian Revolution was in the consciousness of the masses. 
There were dissatisfactions with conditions in China. Many, espe- 
cially the older ones — at least at first it was the older ones — felt 
that after seven years of strict military rule it was time to relax 
the control. I had also heard that in Yu-men there was a strike 
of some oil workers. I had heard it from Lin Hsi-ling, the most 
famous student critic at Peking University. She was all the rage 
among us during the ‘let one hundred flowers bloom, let one 
hundred schools of thought contend’ debates in the spring of 1957. 
She was a very powerful orator and kept us spellbound for three 
and even four hours at a time. She could speak for that long a 
stretch of time. We would laugh when she derided the superior 
air of Communist Party members and the system of ranks in the 
Party. 

“It was she who told us that a book critical of the Stalin era 
had been published, but it was sold only to cadres above the 
11th rank. It’s true she also mentioned the Hungarian Revolution, 
but if I remember right, this came ohly after the Party began 
accusing its critics of wanting ‘to imitate Hungary.’ But Lin Hsi-ling 
herself had drawn a distinction between the Russian Communist 
Party, which put down the Hungarian Revolt, and the Chinese 
Communist Party, which initiated the hundred flowers discussion, 
As I remember it, what she complained of mostly was that the 
‘contending and blooming’ was confined to the upper strata, insisting 
that only when the masses are free to air their views can the 
problems that beset us be solved. But all this was said in order 
to assure our road to genuine socialism. 

“Insofar as I was concerned I still thought that was exactly 
where we were going. Nor did I think it wrong to make some 
university lecturers clean spitoons. To me it was a sign of 
breaking down mandarinate society that had always plagued Chinese 
civilization. Thus I participated actively in the anti-Rightist cam- 
paign in mid-1957— I was then in Shanghai. In 1958, when the 
Great Leap Forward was launched, I volunteered for work on 
one of the big dams. It was only there that my disillusion began.” 

“ALL LABOR WAS FORCED LABOR” 

She stopped talking and seemed suddenly to be far, far away, 
I looked at this intense young woman who was less than five 
feet tall, and weighed about 85 pounds. I asked her how could 
she do the arduous and menial work of building a dam. She 
replied, “It isn’t the menial work that upset me. It was the 
utter human waste, the bureaucratism, the inefficiency. We were 
transported by truck, and when we reached the place, we found 
that nothing was ready for us. Neither a place to live nor even 
the tools with which to work. It was the most primitive labor 
imaginable, as if we were to build the whole dam by hand. We 
lacked even such simple devices as a block and tackle to lift 
heavy rocks. These had to be pushed into place by sheer brute 
force. 

“Also, although work didn t start until ten in the morning, 
we had to get up as early as five o'clock because we had no less 
than 20 miles to walk daily from where we slept to where we 
worked. All we had when we stopped for lunch was some bread. 
We did eat better when we finished work at sundown, but we 
had to reassemble for meetings. We didn’t know which was the 
hardest to bear — the labor, the food or the meetings. We had to 
describe vvhat we did that day, and we had to speak about our 
attitude to what we did. 

“Although I had volunteered for the job, I now began to feel 
as if all our labor was forced labor. 1 kept my tongue, but you 
couldn’t always keep quiet since, if you kept silent, your team 
leader would see you afterwards and ask what was the matter. 

I began to feel like I was nothing more than an ant, and that not 
only because of the unthinking mass labor, but because you so 
often said, yes, when you meant, no, that you lost all confidence 
Continued ou Page 6 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Discrimination Results From 
Social, Not Family, Structure 

Los Angeles, Calif. — The cause celebre for the plight 
of the Negro in America has now turned to the family 
structure. It is reported that the male is missing from the 
family and the Negro woman is forced to head the house- 
hold. This lack of a male in the family is in turn used 
to explain the high crime rate, the failure of Negro children 
to finish school, and whatever other problem the ghetto 
Negro has. Forgotten in this avid search for causes is any 
fundamental investigation of the American society which 
has brut pI red and exploited its Negro population. 

A microcosm of this search ' 


into Negroes’ living habits as an j and the nation that it was not 
explanation for racial problems police oppression of minorities 
in the United States, is the Dead- j that resulted in the shooting, but 
wyler Coroner’s Inquest. Leonard rather, however unfortunate the 
Deadwyler, a Negro, was taking j shooting was, it was Mr. Dead- 
his wife to the hospital in what j wyler who had brought it on. 
he believed to be an emergency j This task was launched by invit- 
situation, when he was killed by j ing “responsible” Negro leaders, 
a white policeman. A Coroner’s j the ministers, as invited guests 
Jury ruled that the shooting was j to the inquest, 
accidental homicide. Several rows of seats at the 

PERSONAL LIFE INQUEST inquest were reserved for them. 

The inquest seemed to be less A major disturbance at the in- 
concerned with the shooting than 1 uest was almost created by this 
with holding up for inspection act > as hundreds of Negroes were 
the life of the Deadwyler family. not allowed into the inquest room 
Thus, not only was the alcoholic because of the reserved seats, 
content of Mr. Deadwyler’s blood (The m< l uest was moved to a 
brought in as evidence, which lar S er room and the ministers 
may have been relevant, but the were asked to leave.) 
fact that he had pinpoint scars j The cooling off was further 
on his arm which were at least enhanced by extending the hear- 
six months old (Mrs. Deadwyler ing over many days, 
stated he had had them since LONGEST INQUEST 
childhood) was introduced in the i T , ,, , . „ . 

Inquest to imply that he had been , 11 was the Co + ro " er J 

taking drugs Inquest on record. The task of 


changing police oppression into 


The fact that Mr. Deadwyler an unfortunate accident was done 
did not iave a drivers license, [j y ignoring the role of police 
even though he was at the wheel t owar( j Negroes in our society, 
of an automobile when he was an( } concentrating on the lives of 
shot, was brought up at the in- a Negro family caught up in the 
quest. (Mrs. Deadwyler testified inhuman black-white relationship 
that her husband had driven only w hich is becoming more and 
twice since coming to California, more a hal]mark of our nat ion. 

and that he drove on this occa- ! 

sion because the owner of the 
car was too nervous to drive in 
this emergency situation.) 


L.A. Cops Quiz 
Negroes With 
Guns, Not Words 

Los Angeles, Calif. — Con- 
trary to the opinion of many 
white residents of Los An- 
geles, the inquest held con- 
cerning the mysterious death 
of Leonard Deadwyler — the 
Los Angeles motorist who 
was allegedly shot accident- 
ally by a L.A. policeman 
while en route to the hospital 
with his pregnant wife — was 
a very necessary event. 

It was necessary for two rea- 
sons. First, to let the Negroes in 
South East Los Angeles know 
that the “power structure” is 
interested in what goes on in this 
area of the city. Second, it' illus- 
trated and made concrete the 
fact that there is police brutality 
in South East Los Angeles. 

WHY DRAWN GUN? 

The illustration of police bru- 
tality hinges on one important 
point. Why was it necessary for 
the policeman to approach the 
Deadwyler vehicle with his gun 
drawn? 

One can rationally assume that 
had a similar incident occurred 
in a white neighborhood, or had 
the party involved been white, 
the officer would not have ap- 
proached the car with gun in 
hand. 

The only step in the right di- 
rection so far was the proposal 
to build a hospital in South L.A. 
However, the conservatives saw 
to it that this was stopped. It has 
been said that this was the con 
servatives’ way of punishing the 
people of South East L.A. for the 
riot of last August. 

I hope there is no retaliation 
but I am afraid there will be, if 
both groups don’t attempt to seri- 
ously negotiate, and realize that 
this is too important a matter to 
be tossed back and forth for each 
groups’ satisfaction. 


ALL BUT THE SHOOTING 

Much of the questioning of 
Mrs. Deadwyler, who was on the 
stand a full day, concerned how 
much alcohol she had taken on 
the day her husband died. She 
was also questioned as to why : 
her husband had taken surface ' 
streets to the hospital rather 
than an expressway. 

All this had little to do with 
the sheeting. It seemed rather an j 
attempt to focus in on the lives 
of the Deadwylers. 

The mother of Mr. Deadwyler 
characterized the inquest as fol- 
lows: 

“It appeared that my son was 
on trial rather than the man who 
shot him.” 

In the days of the witch-hunt- 
ing inquests of Salem, Mass., or 
the Spanish inquisition, the rit- 
uals were performed in order to 
do away with or Lighten any 
who questioned the ruling au- 
thority. It was a question of in- 
timidation and terror. 

OPPRESSION BARRED 

The inquest in Los Angeles had 
its purpose, but it was not to 
investigate the shooting of Mr. 
Deadwyler. The shooting openly 
exposed the oppressive nature of 
the relationship between the po- 
lice and the Negro. 

To be sure, it had been shown 
before, though perhaps not as 
nakedly, but now we had Watts 
of August 1965 in the background 
— the Watts which had taken 
over a section of the city for 
several days and which had a 
number of serious incidents since 
then including demonstrations 
immediately after the shooting. 

The task of the inquest now 
became one of cooling off the 
Negro community and somehow 
showing the white community 


Describes Appalling Study 
Levels, Brutality in School 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I went 
to Reese Junior High School 
for a year. It is for what they 
call “unstable characters.” 

They claim it is for those j 
who can’t learn, but there 
are a lot of smart people at 
Reese. They just don’t give 
them a chance to learn. 

You read out of 4th grade 
books. You are supposed to grad- 
uate from there, but I don’t think 
there is a 10th grade book in 
the whole school. When you are 
in 7th grade you are doing math 
out of 5th grade hooks. You are 
doing English out of a 2nd grade 
book and your social studies out 
of a 7th grade book. About the 
only thing they really emphasize 
is shop. They have the best shop 
classes in Los Angeles. That is 
supposed to be trades training. 

They make you go to Reese. 

They just send you; there is no 
alternative. That is why a lot of 
boys just quit. Nobody wants to 
go to schools with all boys. 

ORGANIZE PETITION 

School is supposed to be from 
9:30 a.m. to 2:45 p.m. there. One 
day they said we would start 
having to be in school until 3:00 
p.m. We didn’t see why we had 
to stay in school until 3:00 p.m. 
when they were making us go 
there. So we organized every- 
body to sign a petition against 
staying the extra 15 minutes, 
since we were not learning any- 
thing, and they were not teach- 
ing anything. We had about 200 
1 signatures and sent jt off to Jack 


Cruthers, Superintendent of Los 
Angeles schools. 

I was kicked out. They knew I 
was a “ring-leader” because I 
had told them I was going to do 
it. 

We really didn’t object to the 
extra 15 minutes so much, but 
we had other complaints. One 
was the beating of the students. 
At Reese when they swat you, if 
you don’t cry or show any sign 
of weakness, they hit you with 
their fists in order to try to 
break you down. They try to 
break your spirit. 

SWATS AND “LOCK-UP” 

One time I knew a boy who 
got about 25 swats and he didn’t 
break down. He didn’t do any- 
thing: he just took them. So they 
beat him in the head. If you re- 
port it to anyone all they have 
to say is that the boy was out 
of control and they had to bit 
him to bring him back to his 
senses. That will be the end of it. 
That is the kind of thing they 
thrive on. 

They also have a thing they 
call a “lock-up.” They lock you 
in the bathroom all day. I know 
a few boys who spent the night 
there, about two years ago. 

I asked to go to Reese. They 
were going to put me out of 
Markham School for watching a 
fight. I was just standing there 
watching, but they were going to 
put me out of school for that — 
that’s the system. They asked 
me whether I wanted to go to 
Gompers, Edison or Bret Harte. 
So I asked to go to Reese just 
to see what it was like. And I 
found out. 

— Watts Youth 
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in yourself, Everyday it got harder to think any thoughts of your 
own. There was many a day when I wanted to bury myself in 
that dam. 

“Finally, my health began to break down. I got what they 
call a nervous stomach. It got so that I couldn’t eat the food at 
all. After a few months I couldn’t bear it any longer and asked 
to be returned to Peking. Surprisingly, my team leader agreed 
to that on the condition I wouldn’t immediately return to the 
university and that I Shouldn’t reveal that I quit. She said I 
really heeded some rest before returning to school. 

“For the first time since I had been so actively engaged in 
the anti-Rightist campaign I began to realize what they — I had 
now begun to put a distance between myself and the regime — 
feared most was the reaction of the youth. Of all the surprises 
during the hundred flowers campaign what must have shocked 
them most was the attitude of the youth, for the very generation 
that was a product of the new People’s Republic had become its 
severest critics. 

“In my opinion,” Jade concluded, stressing the word, my, as 
if the counterposition of an individual’s view to that of the state 
and the Party was the highest possible daring, “in my opinion,” 
she repeated, “the designations of the Right and Left were used 
only afterwards. At the beginning of the hundred flowers debates 
it was so obvious that the most brilliant students, those who had 
been the most dedicated Communists and who had been the most 
prized by the regime, and who themselves kept stressing that 
they were Communists and wanted no return to the old, had 
nevertheless become the most severe critics. As I told you, I vol- 
unteered for the building of the dam and I truly thought that it 
was a way not only of building up my country, but of ‘uniting’ 
mental and manual work. But now every one of my bones ached, 
and my brain, too, was tired, tired, tired.” 

STUDIED “MAO’S THOUGHT,” BUT NOT MARXISM 

Jade stopped talking. I felt that the telling of the story of 
the dam was an actual reliving of that shattering experience, 
and I didn’t wish to break the silence. After a few moments she 
resumed talking, this time about how she used the period of rest 
to begin studying Marxism. Paradoxical as it may sound, it 
seems that Marxism was not taught to one and all; it was reserved 
for “the cadre” — the Communist Party and Communist youth 
members: “Well, you know, not everybody did consider himself 
a Communist. Actually only a very small percentage of the 
Chinese people are Communist Party members. We all, of 
course, had to know the latest pronouncements of the Communist 
Party and be acquainted with ‘Mao’s Thought’ on current subjects, 
but as for serious study of Marxism, that’s a different matter. 

“I was peeved. I had not been taught Marxism in Hong Kong 
or in the United States, and I was determined to study it by 
myself now. Business men, for example, could attend the Demo- 
cratic People’s After Hours Political Education School, and in- 
four months come out as; experts in Marxism, but It was not easy 
for me to get into a class that studied the original works of Marx. 

“I found out what the ten basic books were, and I asked for 
these from the library: four volumes of Mao’s Selected Works; two 
pamphlets by Lenin— -Imperialism, and State and Revolution; two 
books by Stalin — Foundations of Leninism and History of the 
Communist Party of the USSR; and two volumes of the Selected 
Works by Marx and Engels. There are not many Chinese transla- 
tions available of the original works of Marx. It is, however, 
possible to buy some books in the bookstores on the famous Wang 
Fu Ching Avenue in Peking if you can read a foreign language, 
and if you have the money. It is fun to go into those bookstores. 

“I was told I should concentrate on Mao’s Thought; that 
theoretically, the two most important essays are On Practice, and 
On Contradiction, as well as one of the latest, On the Correct 
Handling of Contradictions Among the People. These, plus Stalin’s 
The History of the Communist Party of the USSR, where the sum 
Continued on page 7 
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Law Is Loaded to Favor Slum Landlords 


New York, N.Y. — “How 
come we have to pay seven 
dollars more a month now 
when the landlord didn’t fix 
anything?” 

“I just got a dispossess 
notice that says my husband 
hit the landlord, but all we 
did was write to the Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion about our apartment.” 

“Take the landlord to 
court? Oh no, we did that two 
years ago and it didn’t work.” 

These statements are typical 
of the problems brought to organ- 
izers of the West Side Block 
Associations by tenants on Man- 
hattan’s upper West Side. They 
reflect the complexity, and in- 
adequacy of the hundreds of laws 
on housing which cover New 
York City. 

GOUGING AND HARASSMENT 

In the first case above, for ex- 
ample, the landlord was granted 
a rent increase by the rent con- 
trol commission for 'putting in 
some copper pipes, regardless of 
whether or not they were needed, 
or of the dangerous violations in 
the building. In the second case, 
the tenants were not evicted be- 
cause an organizer helped them 
to go to court, but it cost them a 
lawyer’s fee and time off from 
work; their only offense had been 
to legally complain. 

The third statement reflects 
the sophisticated pessimism 
which pervades the integrated 
area where we are working. 
Many tenants have tried to help 
themselves in the past, and it 
is difficnlt to convince people 
who have been on rent strike and 
lost that there is a new law wa- 
der which they can win. 

The West Side Block Associa- 
tions, begun last fall, was de- 
signed to help tenants deal with 
the city effectively. The organi- 
zers are mainly students and 
other young adults who live in 
the area and are appalled hy the 
exploitation practiced by its 
slumlords. They talk to people, 
encourage them to form tenants’ 
councils in their buildings, and 
then advise them on the various 
remedies which are, in theory, a- 
vailable. (See News and Letters, 
Jan. 1966 for a discussion of our 
approach.) 

INADEQUATE EFFORTS 

Through both successes and 
failures in getting buildings fixed 
up, we have come to realize the 
total inadequacy of the efforts by 
the city, state, and federal gov- 
ernments to insure people decent 
housing. First of all, the good 
laws that now exist are either 
not enforced or are so complica- 
ted that it takes expert assist- 
ance and much time to get re- 
sults from them. 

Something that should be sim- 
ple, for instance, ealling the 
emergency number at the De- 
partment of Buildings to report a 
dangerous condition, throws the 
tenant into a maze of bureau- ; 
cracy which, many days and 
calls later, may or may not end 
In anything being done. 

Or imagine how silly I felt, go- 
ing all the way downtown with 
a perfectly intelligent man twice 
my age who does not speak Eng- 
lish, for the sole purpose of re- 
citing a couple of technical 
phrases to a court clerk. 

FREE ENTERPRISE MYTH 

The basic problem, however, 
lies in the attitude of govern- 


ments toward housing. The myth 
prevails that good, hard-working 
Americans own their own homes, 
and that private enterprise can 
provide them. This is ridiculous 
in a city as crowded as New 
York. 

Public housing at rents people 
can afford seems to be the only 
solution to Its terrible slums, yet 
at present buildings are deterior- 
ating faster than new ones are 
being built. It is estimated that 
400,089 new units are needed just 
to fin the present need. Private 
industry does not want to and 
cannot fill the needs of the low- 
income people. 

As for existing private housing, 
the underlying problem is that 
the governments involved do not 
consider a lease in the same 
manner they do other contracts. 
Legal procedures do not afford 
tenants the same tools which you 
have if you buy a pair of defec- 
tive shoes. 

LAW FAVORS LANDLORD 

In short, if the tenant fails to 
pay his rent he is almost always 
evicted right away, but if the 
landlord fails to provide the ser- 
vices explicit in the lease or im- 


In the small, former British 
colony of the Gambia, on the 
west coast of Africa, the con- 
tract of Gambia High School’s 
headmaster was coming to an 
end and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the school was 
faced with the problem of 
appointing a new successor 
to Mr. Beale, a Britisher im- 
ported into the Gambia some 
five years ago. 

Mr. Beale is a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, one of the best 
schools in Britain. His ability as 
a principal was undoubted, and 
he had been very helpful in bring- 
ing the school up to modern 
standards. From time to time he 
captured the love of his students. 
All the same, he was an expatri- 
ate. Sooner or later, he would go 
home and his time of departure 
was now imminent. 

BRITISHERS AND AFRICANS 

Gambia High School, the largest 
of the three high schools in the 
country, has more than 500 stu- 
dents. It is a public school indi- 
rectly under the Education De- 
partment but directly under the 
administration of a special Board 
of Governors. They determine the 
school budget, the appointment 
or dismissal of teachers, see that 
the school is fully equipped with 
necessary items, etc. 

Consisting of about five or six 
members, the Board of Governors 
is headed by a Rev. Naylor, an- 
other British expatriate. He is the 
President of the Board and Mr. 
Beale, the school headmaster, is 
the Chairman of the Board. The 
rest of the members are Africans, 
two of whom are the Director of 
Education and the Post Master 
General. 

Mr. Beale is one of six British- 
ers teaching in Gambia High 
School. The Assistance headmas- 
ter is also a Britisher, who came 
to the Gambia many years ago. 
The other Britishers are also one 
and aH, above Hie five African 
teachers on the staff, who quite 
naturally feel alienated and dis- 


plicit in it through all the build- 
ings code laws, it is like pulling 
teeth to force him to do so. Gov- 
ernment must be made to change 
its attitude and to insure ade- 
quate housing, just as it controls 
drugs or provides water, (More 
tenant cooperatives would, of 
course, be great, but it takes 
much capital to begin one.) 

What do the tenants we are 
working with think of these 
ideas? Most of them are con- 
cerned with the particular con- 
ditions of their building and are 
not interested in discussing phil- 
osophy. But as they begin to deal 
with the many frustrating city 
agencies, when they go to Al- 
bany to demonstrate for new 
housing measures, they begin to 
talk about the need for real 
changes. 

The West Side Block Associa- 
tions is young and small, but if 
enough people try to change 
things for themselves, and if they 
get together with the many other 
tenant organizations all over the 
city, someday we will undo the 
traditional power of real estate 
and provide decent housing for 
everyone. A.M. 


satisfied with the general atmos- 
phere of the school. Most of them 
have studied abroad and have 
degrees quite equal to those of 
the white teachers. (After all, 
how could their qualifications be 
inferior when they graduated 
from British schools in England!) 

Added to this general dissatis- 
faction was the recent decision of 
the Board of Governors when they 
met to appoint a successor to Mr. 
Beale. Contrary to the beliefs and 
hopes of the African teachers-— 
and public opinion both inside 
and outside of the school — the 
Board appointed another British 
expatriate, still in England, to 
take Mr. Beale’s place. 

Four of the African teachers 
wrote a letter to the Board, pro- 
testing the new appointment. 
Their main point of argument was 
the fact that there are qualified 
teachers right in the Gambia fit 
to take over Mr. Beale’s place. If 
the Board wasn’t satisfied with 
teachers in the country, the Afri- 
can teachers declared in their 
letter, the Board could certainly 
have advertised the vacant posi- 
tion in other African countries 
rather than in England. 

The letter threw the Board into 
a fury. They suspended the teach- 
ers, and demanded unqualified 
apologies from each teacher. The 
teachers were asked not to enter 
the school premises until these 
apologies were sent. One of them 
was intimidated and sent in the 
apology, but the other three re- 
fused. They were given a deadline 
to comply or be expelled. But the 
teachers obtained a lawyer and 
summoned the Board to court. 
TEACHERS STRIKE 

In the meantime, the Teach- 
ers’ Union called for a strike to 
support the suspended teachers, j 
By this time toe students had 
also begun demonstrations, with 
banners denouncing the Board’s 
appointment of the Britisher and 
I suspension of the Africans. Dis- 
order reigned inside and outside 
of toe schools. 

Although there are always a 
few Uncle Toms, and the teach- 
ers’ strike was therefore not 
100% successful, the authorities 
have already realized that Gam- 
bian intellectuals are no longer 
willing to accept injustice pas- 
sively. Whatever the outcome 
may be — and I believe the teach- 
ers will triumph if they continue 
in the same high spirit they have 
begun — any decision-makers in 
the Gambia will henceforth most 
certainly take into consideration 
the probable reaction of public 
opinion. 
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! total of what constituted to them ‘Marxism-Leninism.’ The trouble 
was, the more I read, the more I began to doubt some of Mao’s 
statements, because my own experience which kept intruding into 
my study didn’t jibe either with his practice or theory. But I didn’t 
dare to say so out loud, not even to myself. 

SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT ERUPTS 

“I had first heard about disagreements late in 1958, when 
Plan Tzue-nien, an editor of Hsinhau (the official news agency), 
listed ten points on which Soviet Russia disagreed with the 
People’s Republic. He had begun reeling them off as the Great 
Leap Forward, the Three Red Banners, the ‘non-dialectical’ 
approach to technicians who, the Russians said, should be judged 
not on how ‘Red’ they are, but how expert they are, and so forth 
and so on. 

“However, the real shockers did not occur until 1968 — and 
those we heard first, not officially, hut though the grape-vine — 
and those concerned an exchange of gunfire between Chinese and 
Russian border guards, and the departure of the Russian techni- 
cians with their blueprints. All work had to stop. The campaign 
then began full force against the Russians. We had no specific 
love for them; there had actually been very little contact between 
Russians and Chinese, but the regime itself had always played up 
toe Russians as the greatest friends we had, and Stalin’s History 
of the CP had been studied as much as any work hy Mao. And 
now all we heard about them was that they were ‘revisionists.’ 
Somehow, instead of hatred against the Russians, a feeling of utter 
isolation descended upon all of us. 

“Then something else took place that set me thinking. African 
students began coming to our university. We were very interested 
in them, their countries, their revolutions, but we were not 
permitted to fraternize with them. They were ghettoized both 
as to living quarters and any socializing. Meanwhile, living condi- 
tions in China had become so difficult that we wanted to ask 
these new arrivals for things we were short of, like soap. And 
we were stopped from doing that. So once again, we felt very 
frustrated. I felt more strongly than ever that things were reeling 
backwards. At the same time my health hadn’t improved much; 
it seems I wds now stuck with a bleeding ulcer. I wanted to flee. 
I began to plan my escape. It took me two years to achieve it, 
and yet ” 

Jade stopped and looked at the mountain at the top of which 
one could see the radar of mainland China. She resumed talking 
as if she was talking only to herself: “And yet, I wasn’t back in 
Hong Kong very long— I only came last year, you know — when I 
began to feel ail the old alienations that drove me from this island 
to the mainland. I’m referring not only to the British colonial 
administration, but the so-called independent British scholars — 
and they are not as poor a breed as the Americans who seem to 
have so exhausted themselves in learning the Chinese language 
that they do not bother to learn anything about the Chinese people. 

“It’s funny, their attitude to their ‘specialty, China,’ seems 
to be like that to a skill, like oil drilling. People exist for them 
as so many millions— a figure, a figure they wish they could cut, 
that’s ail. They don’t exist as people with feelings, thoughts, 
aspirations. Not a single one of them is a Marxist, for example. 
OK, I can understand that. What I cannot understand is their 
cynicism. It seems to be one big joke for them, but Marxism 
isn’t one big joke to the Chinese people. No wonder Mao feels 
so sure that no outsiders will ever get to first base in China, much 
less win the leadership over the Chinese.” 

MAOISM IS RETROGRESSIONISM, NOT REVOLUTIONARY 

Heretofore I had intervened only in order to ask questions, 
but I felt it necessary at this point to make my own position clear. 
I told her that what she knew about me was that I was an American, 
what she didn’t know was that I was a Marxist-Humanist. And as 
a Marxist-Humanist I wish to state most categorically that Mao 
was no sort of Marxist. Quite the contrary. Were it net for the 
fact that he had state power over a vast land of 700 million human 
beings, no one would pay any attention to his sophomoric essays— 
On Practice, On Contradiction — much less consider them original 
contributions to the Marxism of our age. As for How to Handle 
Contradictions Among the People, that is not only a revision of 
Marxism, it is the pronouncement of an exploitative tyrant who 
is so drunk with power that he thinks that the objective contradic- 
tions of capitalist production can be abolished by fiat. Mao decrees 
so, and so it is. 
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between those two state-capitalist societies, Russia and China, tha 
euphemistically call themselves Communist. The shocker was in 

grained in Mao’s contention that “for decades” and “even ; 

century” ! — the class struggle would continue “in all socialis 
countries ... as an objective law independent of man’s will.” Fa) 
from being a new theory of revolution, that is the most sinister of al 
theories of retrogression. 

At this Jade fairly jumped out of her seat, exclaiming : “Retro 
gression, that’s It. That really is it. Mao is a retrogressionist J That’) 
toe word that escaped we when I said everything seemed to in 
reeling backwards. That word never came into my consciousnesi 
because I was afraid to face its consequences, though I had felt foi 
some fame that Mao was the real revisionist. Retrogression, that 
really sums up ‘Mao’s Thought.,’ ” Jade took my book out of m 3 
hands and began glancing at toe chapter, "The Challenge of Ma« 
Tse-tung,” saying “I must translate this and get it into toe main 
land.” She kept stressing, ever and over again, that Mao was tin 
retrogressionist,^ not toe Chinese masses: “Marx’s Humanism will 
raise their spirits once more, and then history can move forward, 
The youth stands ready to make a new revolution.” 

No wonder, I thought to myself as the interview drew to a 
close, that some Chinese refugees consider the American scholar 
no more than a new form of the CIA. It is, after all, impossible 
to bridge the gulf between a tired exponent of “the end of ideology” 
age and the energetic revolutionary who had suffered through 
more than a decade of “Mao’s Thought” and hard labor and still 
dreams of new revolutions. No doubt Jade exaggerated the proximity 
between philosophy and revolution. But the Maos fear their youth, 
and not those who bemoan their fate at the hands of “the gods that 
failed.” For the dr earns and energies of youth are the stuff revolu- 
tions are made of, totalitarianisms undermined, Maos overthrown. 
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British Seaman Strike Bares 
Government’s Anti-Labor Role 

Continued from Page 1 support to the seamen than all 
shipowners in opposition to the the propaganda material issued 
justifiable demands of the sea- by the union, 
men. It will cut across the in- Cunning as he may be, Wilson 
comes policy of the Government. s t a nds out as the leader of those 
Harold Wilson described the ac- wbo se t out to break the strike, 

tion of the seamen as “a strike Next to Wilson come the leaders 

against the State.” He then had 0 f the Trades Union Congress, 

the Queen declare “a state of Q ne member of the General 

emergency,” but he will offend council was also a member of 
many of his own supporters if he the cour t 0 f inquiry that con- 
makes use of these powers. Al- detuned the strike and said that 
ready 140 M.P.’s (Members of the shipowners took the national 
Parliament) have made contribu- interest into account. This was 
tions to the union funds, and no j. very bright coming from a 
another 40 are giving support. body t hat wanted the strikers to 
There has been nothing like this accept its recommendations, 
in a strike for many years. The court recommended an im- 

Before the strike began, on mediate reduction of hours to 
Monday, May 16, the weaker ele- 48 and 40 hours in June of next 
ments in the British movement year It a i so proposed that leave 
were ready to submit to the be stepped up from 36 to 39 days 
Government’s plan to curb the per year The seamen treated the 
activities of the trade unions and report with scorn. The court ot 
the militant sections of the rank i nqu i ry had killed any pretense 
and file. It looked to them as if that j t was playing an impartial 
there was nothing else to do. It role 

* aS f ^ hi t le ‘ hiS T 3 fe f li " g W3S Spi ' e f- BETRAYAL A LESSON 
mg that the British seamen-for attitude of the Gen- 

the first time in 55 years — de- . „ ., m , . 

cided to go on strike The sea- eral 9> un cil seems to have de- 

men have been surprised at the prlve e ■ soarn 11 

... , r . , . national support which they were 

ffSsa .Tw*S lpoktoe 1 ." «»a which wocW 

For man, years the National hm lte !trlke 10 a h ' 811 

Union of Seamen was controlled s a f e : , , . . ... . 

, , , , , . , it is a betrayal - — with serious 

by leaders who were notoriously , , ,, - , . _ , 

1 lessons for the working class. The 

corrupt. The rank and file fought steadilv becoming 

many battles against the ship- le f d s , j , s ;f a ! y . " " 

owners, but they always came integrated into the state machine. 

into conflict with their own lead- bhe s . tr * er » were right and al- 
ers. The members have managed £<»*** continues to be hinted 
to put the union on a new basis, that ‘ he , s f amen are td0ls of 
and the leaders have this time T reaC A tlon r beeause . hav f a 
taken a determined stand. Labour Government, the real re- 

actionanes are at Downing Street 

VENOMOUS OPPOSITION and Xransport House. The real 

Although there was a certain battle has been brought nearer 
amount of talk before the strike by the example set by the sea- 
began about the need to avoid me n, who have given inspiration 
action that might embarrass the to the workers here in Britain, 
newly elected Labour Govern- it looks as if the strike of the 
ment, the man who brought that British 6 eamen will be over be- 
talk to an end was Harold Wil- fore long. Something has been 
son. There was cunning in the won already. Perhaps the most 
broadcast speech he gave on the important aspect of the strike is 
first day of the strike, but he the fact that the workers can now 
could not conceal his venomous see the kind of scheme that the 
opposition to the demands of the Government is preparing in order 
strikers. He did more to bring to keep them in chains. 
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Special notice to our readers in Japan 

The following News & Letters pamphlets are now avail- 
able in Japanese translation: 

The Law of Value and the Nature of the Russian Economy, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Workers Battle Automation, by Charles Denby 
Philosophical Essays, by Raya Dunayevskaya: Marx’s Human- 
ism Today; The Afro-Asian Revolutions; the Theory of Aliena- 
tion, Marx’s Debt to Hegel; American Marxist-Humanism and 
African Socialism 

Order directly from: Zenshin, 1-50 Ikebukurohigashi, 
Toshima-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP! 

In a year in which historic new links have been forged 
between the labor and the civil rights movement — but in 
which the ambush attack on James Meredith and the new 
Mississippi March prove once more how far we still are from 
true freedom — the need for a philosophy of freedom is greater 
than it ever has been. 

The need for a paper like News & Letters, which com- 
bines the talents of worker and intellectual, is more urgent 
than ever. And your support to keep News & Letters going 
is essential, if we are to continue. 

We wish to thank all those readers who have already 
sent in their donations and their good wishes — and to remind 
those who may have forgotten: whether you can contribute 
$10, $50, or whether you can only send in a dollar for your 
renewal subscription, we need your help ! Please clip the 
coupon below and send it with your check to: 

NEWS & LETTERS 
8751 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 48204 

I enclose in check ( ) or money order ( ), 

as my contribution to keep News & Letters going. 

Please enter my renewal ( ), new subscription ( ) for 

one year at $1. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE ZIP CODE 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

U.S. Oppression and Dominican Election 


The election in the Domini- 
can Republic has given the 
Presidency of the country to 
Joaquin Balaguer, old friend 
of deposed dictator Trujillo, 
over his opponent Juan Bosch, 
the last President who had 
been overthrown by the mili- 
tary clique supported by 
American military might. 

Juan Bosch, popular among 
the workers in Santo Domingo, 
was supposed to be the fav- 
orite, but if the facts can be 
judged correctly, he broke 'his 
own back by his timidity and 
bending over backwards to 
please his critics. Bosch stay- 
ed out of the country during 
the revolution to restore him 
to power and hid in his home 
all during the election cam- 
paign to “avoid assassina- 
tion”. While it is certainly true 
that the U.S. military occupa- 


Ban C.l. Paper 

The Overseas Weekly, pub- 
lished for the past 16 years 
and sold to U.S. troops all 
over the world, has been ban- 
ned from circulation in Viet- 
nam and the entire Pacific 
area. The publisher of the 
paper has been fighting the 
Pentagon for the past year to 
obtain circulation there. 

Joseph Dear, the publisher, 
stated, “While American sol- 
diers are fighting to bring 
freedom to South Vietnam, a 
Birchite-oriented cabal in the 
Defense Dept, is depriving our 
troops of a basic American 
right.” 

After stalling for over a 
year, the publisher received 
a letter from the assistant 
secretary of defense for man- 
power, Thomas Morris, in- 
forming him that there is not 
room for a single additional 
publication on any post ex- 
change newsstand in South 
Korea, Japan, Okinawa, 
Guam, Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines and South Vietnam. 
While these newsstands are 
crowded with such worthwhile 
reading as Flip (for teen- 
agers), True Romance, Ladies 
Circle, True Love, Better 
Homes and Gardens, the an- 
swer must be elsewhere. And 
it is. 

It was the Overseas Weekly 
that exposed the commander 
of the U.S. troops in Germany, 
Major General Edwin A. 
Walker, as a member of the 
John Birch Society. It is clear 
that, while the Birchers were 
not routed out of the high 
command in the Pentagon with 
the departure of Walker, the 
popular GI paper has been. 

Watermelons and 
Mao’s Theory 

Literary Gazette, published 
in Moscow, has not lost its 
sense of humor. It published 
without comment an article 
from the Chinese press en- 
titled “Let’s Discuss the Philo- 
sophic Question of Selling 
Watermelons in Big Cities.” 

It appears that watermelons 
were rotting before they could 
be sold. Therefore Chzno Sin- 
li, a watermelon merchant 
turned to the masterworks of 
Mao Tse-tung, “On Concen- 
trating Overwhelming Forces 
and Smashing the Enemy to 
Pieces” and treated the mat- 


tion of the country controlled 
by its own reactionary mili- 
tary made the danger of as- 
sassination real enough, the 
fact that Bosch limited' his 
campaigning to radio speeches 
did not endear him either to 
the countryside or make him 
a hero in the eyes of thie city 
proletariat, although there he 
did keep his lead. 

At the outbreak of the re- 
volt against the military clique 
in April 1965, the U.S. Am- 
bassador to the Dominican Re- 
public was “Tap” Bennett, 
whose chief claim to fame up 
to then was his segregationist 
background as a graduate of 
the University, of Georgia, 
with his ideas polished at the 
University of Freiburgh in 
Nazi Germany under the rule 
of Hitler. He immediately 
started screaming “Commu- 
nist plot,” although the facts 
show that he had more C.I.A. 


ter like the military matter it 
was. But first he had to solve 
the problem of philosophy. 
Consulting Mao’s “On Con- 
tradiction,” he became . con- 
vinced that the problem had 
something to do with supply 
and demand. 

With boldness he attacked 
the problem. Too many clerks 
around the store (failing to 
attack the enemy, the rotting 
watermelons). Following 
Mao’s leadership, he carried 
the struggle to the couhtry- 
side. He fired the clerks, (as 
any good capitalist would?) 
and hired more delivery boys 
(cheaper too, we suspect>Jwlio 
delivered these melons. With 
a straight face the Chinese 
author concludes that Ch?no 
Sin-li thus solved the com- 
mercial, military and philo- 
sophic problems all at once. 

German Arms 

During his recent visit to 
West Germany, U.S. War Min- 
ister Robert S. McNamara 
discussed the obligations of 
the West German government 
regarding the purchase of U.S. 
supplies during the next year. 
The Bonn government has an 
agreement to purchase $1.35 
billion in U.S. arms during 
the two years ending June 
1967. 

West German Defense Mini- 
ster, Kaiuwe von Hassel main- 
tained that his government 
has quite enough arms, and 
offered a plan to make up the 
difference between their plan- 
ned purchases of $675 million 
in military hardware to main- 
tain their 12 divisions by pur- 
chasing industrial equipment 
for distribution under their 
foreign aid program. 

It is understood that Mc- 
Namara insisted that the West 
German government build :up, 
whether necessary or not, the 
size of its military force in 
order to get the full $1L35 
billion spent in the U.S. with 
the U.S. munitions makers \*?ho 
are growing fat in the “war 
against Communism.” 

The excuse is: the gold flbw 
out of the United States due 
to the stationing of U.S. troops 
in West Germany. How about 
solving the problem by with- 
drawing all the troops from 
Europe and from Vietnam and 
from Latin America? And why 
not a word about the fact 
that this “gold flow out of the 
United States” is costing 
American workers $1.35 bil- 
lion in taxes? 


agents on his staff than they 
could list as known Com- 
munists in the country. When 
challenged to produce names, 
they could only come up with 
19. To “contain them”, Ben- 
nett demanded and got over 
30,000 U.S. troops, who sup- 
plied arms, financial and 
every kind of aid to the mili- 
tary clique that the Demo- 
cratic forces were trying to 
dispose of. 

When a truce was finally 
arranged, the U.S. troops and 
their friends remained in con- 
trol, while the rebel leaders 
were sent abroad and their 
arms confiscated. 

It was in that atmosphere 
that the elections were held, 
with results quite satisfactory 
to the U.S. State Department. 
Its record in Latin America is 
now completed: 100% success 
in supressing the self-deter- 
mination of people. 


Whitewash of 
Coughlin by Press 

Suddenly, as if we all had 
short memories, praise is be- 
ing heaped on a fascist priest. 
Father Coughlin, as if he were 
a knight in shining armor. 

The fact is, Father Coughlin 
praised Mussolini when he in- 
vaded Ethiopia, supported 
General Franco for his fascist 
destruction of the civil war 
in Spain, openly supported 
Hitler, conducted joint meet- 
ings with the German-Ameri- 
can Bund in Madison Square 
Garden in New York before 
the outbreak of war. For ten 
years this fascist went on rav- 
ing against “Jews and Com- 
munists,” collecting funds 
from poor people and winding 
up with church properties 
worth $11 million. 

So provocative were his pro- 
Nazi activities that they had 
become a threat to the Catho- 
lic Church itself in the United 
States, once it reached an 
accord with the Government 
on the conduct of the war 
against Nazi Germany. Thus, 
26 years ago when his activi- 
ties interfered with the con- 
duct of World War II, he was 
finally silenced. 

Evidently in the hope that 
the youth know nothing of this 
record, the Detroit papers 
have been hailing this priest, 
keeping silent- on his criminal 
Nazi war record. And, of 
course, so does the Church. 
Cardinal Cushing of Boston, 
that bosom friend of the Ken- 
nedy’s, was to have officiated 
at his departure from his 
pastorate, but at the last min- 
ute decided to send official 
greetings. Father Coughlin be- 
longs in a prison for war crim- 
inals, not on an altar, much 
less in the memory of today’s 
youth. 

Navy Stupidity 

Fifty-five years ago there 
was an epidemic at' the U. S. 
Naval Academy which was 
traced to unpasteurized milk. 
The Academy responded by 
setting up its own dairy herd 
to supply milk to the students. 
In the Navy, once a decision 
has been made, nothing ex- 
cept “an act of God” or Con- 
gress can change it. 

Today the Navy cows must 
go. The cows cost $84,000 more 
than it would cost to buy the 
milk. It took the Navy 55 
years to find out it was wrong 
again. 
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I ON THE INSIDE 

1 Two Answers to The Propeller 

9 See Articles, P. 3 

p The Maryland Freedom Union Story 

See Article, P. 7 

Black Power — Help or Hindrance? 

See Worker's Journal, P. 2 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLE 

American Civilization on Trial 

The decay and degeneration of American civilization can be seen 
these days in every facet of life, from the barbaric war in Vietnam, 
to Luci Baines Johnson’s insensitive, mindless and willful choice of 
that day of infamy (when the United States dropped the A-bomb on 
Hiroshima) as her wedding day. 


From Nero fiddling while Rome was burning to the tall Texan 
now occupying the White House and ordering napalm bombings of 
other men’s lands the frivolity and ennui that begin oozing out of 
the pores of an established order bear witness, not to its stability, 
but to the gradual crumbling to pieces of mighty empires. 

And, with it, comes the disgust of part of the ruling class itself. 
Thus we hear voices of dissent to the Vietnam war from the halls of 
Congress, and so respectable a bourgeois critic as Walter Lippman 
felt compelled to write: “The Administration has gone off whoring 
after false gods in the pursuit of world power.” (Newsweek, August 
1, 1966). 

THE BIG LIE 

The Big Lie has characterized every pronouncement of the 
Administration, from the 1963 assurance by Secretary of Defense 
McNamara that the GIs in Vietnam would be brought home and 
the military tasks “can be completed by the end of December 
1965,” to the very latest (August 16) denial, in Washington, D.C., 
by Marine Commandant Gen. Wallace M. Greene Jr. that he said 
what he said in Saigon, that American troops must be boosted to 
700,000 and even then it would take from 5 to 8 years “to win.” 

*■ Nor are the lies and the hypocrisy limited to the halls of the 
White House, the Pentagon and the State Department. Congress 
has now unloosed that infamous House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee to try to still the voice of anti-war protestors while it itself 
keeps lowering the amounts allotted for “the war on poverty,’* 
Upping the amounts it votes to spend on the war in Vietnam, and, 
while talking of “limited objectives,” actually flirts with the idea 
Of “knocking out the nuclear installations” in China! Toward that 
end they are scuttling any and all programs affecting the Negro. 
Witness the disgraceful spectacle the sanctimonious Senate is stag- 
ing against open housing. 

JOHNSON’S AMERICA 


The recent explosions in the black ghettoes of the big cities 
are but one manifestation of the revolt against a society where 
the poor get poorer all the time and the unemployment, which 
persists at “less than 4% average,” actually jumps to from 20 
to 40% for Negro unemployed. At a time when the estimated war 
cost for fiscal year 1967 is $10.5 billion, the President’s budget not 
only cut $1.6 billion from the amounts for so-called great society 
projects, tat also cut in half old government public works, not to 
mention the scuttling of any idea of “direct income transfers to 
the poor.” 

President Johnson, who took time out from Ms war hatchings, 
to make gratuitous attacks on the Negro outbursts, had not a word 
to say either When white mobsters threw a knife at Rev. King which 
failed of its mark and followed it up with a rock that felled him to 
his knees, or even when they unfurled a swastika as the symbol of 
their assault on the civil rights marchers for open housing. The 
time when the talkative Texan talked on and the time when he chose 
to keep his mouth shut are symptomatic of the values, or, more 
correctly, lack of values that dictate US foreign policy. 

THE SECOND AMERICA 


There is, of course, a second America. The Negro Revolution 
is its most important, spontaneous, massive expression. It has gained 
so great a momentum of its own that even its divisions, far from 
manifesting disintegration, are signs of growth and political maturity. 

With tMs Negro Revolution stand those white freedom fighters 
who know how to put first things first — struggling for rights in 
America. Simultaneously they fight also against America’s war in 
Vietnam. As throughout the world, so throughout these United 
States they marched by the thousands August 6 to August 9 both 
in protest against the war in Vietnam and in honor of those Who died 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

These marches are a good beginning. But it isn’t the beginning 
Of the anti-war struggles. 

Ever since 1963 when American “advisers” became combatants, 
the American people have shown their opposition to this unholy 
war, first, by defeating Goldwater who would extend it, then by 
showing their growing dissatisfaction with Johnson who did extend it. 
All polls show that a majority of Americans oppose the war, and 
yet the anti-war movement is a minority, and a small minority at that. 

Why? Why have not a significant number of those who opposed 
the war taken to the streets? Why have they shied away from the 
existing movement? Is it because “they do not understand?” 

To think so would prove that the Left too Is bound by that 
capitalistic conception that “the masses are backward.” The truth is 
the masses demand some answers, not because “they do not under- 
stand,” but because they understand very well that the “unity” of 
the anti-Vietnam war forces is fictitious. 

Who doesn’t know that US imperialism has been as brazen in 


(Continued on Page 4) 


FREEDOM MOVEMENT EXPLOSIONS 
FORCE NEW LOOK AT OLD IDEAS 

The deliberate and callous indifference to the freedom movement, which the 
Administration has displayed ever since the Mississippi March, is, in large measure, 
responsible for the increased tempo of the white counter-revolution which has now 
burst into the open in “white riots” throughout the country. Within a few weeks: in 
Baltimore, gangs of white thugs ran through the ghetto, hunting down and trapping 
young Negroes in alleys; in New York, the threatening actions of SPONGE (Society 
for the Prevention of Negroes Getting Everything) set off the exchange of gun-fire that 
resulted in the death of an 11-year-old Negro boy; in Lansing, Michigan, the mayor him- 
self blamed three days of violence between Negroes and whites squarely at the feet 
of white gangs, some of whom had come into the city from many other surrounding 
communities to attack Negro teen-agers; and in Chicago, thousands of howling whites 
waving Nazi flags, mobbed and stoned the non-violent, integrated marchers who were 
protesting housing discrimination — and only the poor aim of one knife-throwing white 
racist prevented the actual murder of Rev. King. 



Hiroshima Anniversary: gown for Luci, stone for King. 


MFU Wins at Tommy Tuckers 

BALTIMORE, Md. — Nmeteen workers at Tommy 
Tucker’s Store in West Baltimore walked out Aug. 4 in 
disgust over contract proposals advanced by management. 
The walkout came after three days of worthless talks in 
which the owner, Samuelson, and his lawyer offered only 
a six cent an hour increase in wages, no union shop, and 
no guaranteed hours. On the night of Aug. 3, the negoti- 
ators explained the situation to the rest of the workers. 
The two negotiators, Leafer * 

Washington, a saleslady, and [tract) also were asked to join 
Beulah Little, a marking clerk, the line on their lunch hour. 


recommended “that the manage- 
ment offers be rejected and that 
some kind of action be taken 
to show Samuelson how we feel.” 
(See related story on p. 7.) 

SET NOON WALKOUT 

The workers’ meeting debated 
several possible courses of action 
and decided to call a walkout 
for 12 noon the next day. Work- 
ers and Maryland Freedom Union 
staff members worked through 
the night to prepare leaflets, 
posters and to inform workers 
not scheduled to work that day 
to come to the picket line. 

Workers at Silverman’s down 
the street (who had already won 
a Maryland Freedom Union con- 


Some people were worried that 
a strike couldn’t be pulled off 
in the middle of the day, when 
workers would have to leave the 
job while already working. 

By noon Aug. 4, nine workers 
had come down to the store from 
home, even though they didn’t 
have to work. In addition, about 
50 members of CORE and the 
Civic Interest Group were wait- 
ing outside. Leafer Washington 
walked off her post and went to 
the back of the store to tell 
Samuelson that the workers were 
walking out because the manage- 
ment offers were ridiculous. She 
disappeared into the office and 
(Continued on Page 3) 


-'•> Similarly, the Ku Klux Klan, 
wMch had felt a temporary de- 
cline in its membership directly 
after the farcical Senate probe 
into their racist and con-man ac- 
tivities, is now boasting thiat it 
has not only recouped any losses 
it suffered, but is recruiting at a 
rapidly accelerating place— North 
and South. 

MISSISSIPPI MARCH 

As against this new appearance 
of counter-revolution, inspired by 
the silence from the White House, 
the Mississippi March marked a 
new high stage for the Freedom 
Movement. The three-week march 
from June 5 to June 26 was dis- 
tinguished from the Selma March 
of last year not only by the fact 
that it was a march primarily 
of Negro Mississippians them- 
selves, rather than of Northern 
“supporters,” nor even by the 
fact that more than 4,000 new 
Negroes were registered to vote 
by the marchers, tat primarily 
by the fact that the March loosed 
discussion and debate within the 
civil rights movement on every 
serious question from the “war 
on poverty” to the Vietnam War; 
and from self-defense vs. non- 
violence to “black power” vs. 
integration. 

For the Administration, on the 
other hand, the March became 
the point where the pretense of 
being “for” the Movement was 
dropped, and only the escala- 
tion of the war in Vietnam re- 
mained on the agenda. The gass- 
ing and clubbing of unarmed men, 
women and children by the Ala- 
bama storm troopers last year 
produced both the “we shall over- 
come” speech of LBJ, and the 
passage of the Voting Rights Act 
by Congress. Yet the vicious gass- 
ing and kicking of 2,500 unarmed 
men, women and children in the 
schoolyard at Canton by the Mis- 
sissippi storm troopers this year 
produced nothing but encourage- 
ment to the white racists. 

ADMINISTRATION 
SHOWS TRUE FACE 

The Administration, further, 
has allowed the Civil Rights Act 
of 1966 to become not only com- 
pletely emasculated of both the 
section that would have permit- 
ted the government to file school 
desegregation lawsuits, and the 
section that would have prohib- 
ited discrimination in housing — 
but actually to contain a new so- 
called “anti-riot” amendment, 
which transformed the bill from 
a pro- civil rights act, into a po- 
tential anti-civil rights act ! 

The white power structure 
seems to have learned so little 
from the demonstrations of the 
past three summers, except that 
Negroes will continue to refuse 
containment in their intolerable 
ghettoes, that greater police pow- 
ers are all it seems capable of 
creating as an “answer.” The 
white power bloc in Los Angeles 
failed even to approve a hospital 
for Watts, despite the open re- 
(Continuei on Page 8) 


Expenses during tne past few weeks of the Tucker 
struggle have run very high. The Maryland Freedom Union 
appeals to the readers of News and Letters: Help us carry 
on our struggle to end slave wages in Baltimore ! Send 
money to: 

Maryland Freedom Union 

905 W. North Ave. 

Baltimore; Maryland 21217 
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Cleveland Disorder Contrasts with Mine Area 


By Charles Denby, Editor 

Black Power: Help or Hindrance? 

There is considerable discussion among many people today 
concerning the recent statements and positions of some civil rights 
organizations. The cry of “black power” is in the air and everyone 
has his own interpretation of its meaning. Some say it means 
violence and brute force against whites. Some say it means economic 
and political control by Negroes in their communities. Others say 
it means self-defense when Negroes are attacked by whites. In a 
sense, it can mean anything. 

WHAT COUNTS IS HOW POWER IS USED 

No one can say it is wrong to defend oneself against an 
attacker. And there is no question as to the need for Negroes to 
attain power. The question is how to get it and how best to use it. 

What is disturbing is the thought of all the Negroes, and whites 
as well, who have paid the price and sacrified their very lives for 
a total freedom, for a unity of black and white. Yet some of the 
leaders today are agitating for the separation of whites and blacks 
in the struggle. Many of the gains that have been made so far 
would have been impossible without the support of whites. That 
is why this black-power posture, if it is a threat to Negro-white 
unity, may mean that no power of any kind will be possible. 

Some who have been expounding the black-power virtues have 
also revealed themselves to be against the labor movement. But 
many Negroes in the unions feel very strongly the need for the 
labor movement and the Negro movement in this country to work 
together. If we are ever all to be free, it means that white workers 
and Negro workers must pull together. Many Negro workers know 
from their own experience, as I do, that the CIO could never have 
been built without the joining of the forces of both Negro and 
white workers. We needed each other. 

OLD WAYS WILL NEVER RETURN 

I received a call from a woman who recently returned from 
the Deep South. It was her first trip back there in five or six years. 
She said she wanted to begin making a financial contribution to the 
civil rights movement and wanted to know which one she should 
make it to. 

She said that she had never been concerned about the move- 
ment in the past. She had never made a contribution before. But 
after being in the Deep South for two weeks and seeing the changes 
that the Negroes in the South have made, and what the civil rights 
movement has done, it was such a shocking and happy experience 
in her life that from now to the end of time she will support the 
movement actively. 

“In many ways there is a new South, and much of the old 
has gone, never to return again. Places that I would have been 
afraid to go into five years ago I can enter today without fear, 
and am accepted as just another human being,” she said. 

ALL BENEFIT FROM NEGRO STRUGGLE 

I know from my life in the South the kinds of shacks that 
Negroes have been forced to call their schoolrooms, but I know 
from history that it was the Negroes during Reconstruction, after 
the Civil War, who first brought free public education to the South. 
They fought for it and won it, not just for Negroes, but for all, 
just as the labor movement did in the North. This is only one 
example of how everyone benefits from the fight for Negro freedom. 

The three greatest periods of history to me are the Abolitionist 
movement before the Civil War, the birth of the CIO, and the 
history that the civil rights movement is making right now. The 
unity of white and Negro was necessary for all three. 

It is of the utmost importance to know the past so that we 
know not only what kind of action we want to take today, but where 
we are going tomorrow. We need plenty of action, but we also 
need a clear vision — a clear idea of what kind of freedom it is 
that will make us all totally free, black workers, and white workers 
alike. 

RIGHT FACTS, WRONG CONCLUSIONS 


DETROIT, Mich. — Several 
weeks ago, during the Cleve- 
land outburst, we became 
very concerned over some of 
our close relatives living in 
the riot-torn areas of that 
city. Since we were leaving 
for our vacation in Pennsyl- 
vania, we decided we would 
go through Cleveland and 
see what was happening to 
them. 

As soon as we entered the 
Negro section of town, a jeep- 
load of troops pulled alongside 
our car and waved us to the 
curb. Three or four of them had 
jumped to the ground before our 
car came to a complete stop and 
had guns and rifles pointed di- 
rectly in our face. A machine 
gun was pointed at our backs by 
those remaining in the jeep. 
They said they had orders to 
investigate out-of-town cars com- 
ing into the area. They wanted 
to know why we were there. 

SEARCHED HEAD TO FOOT 

After hearing our reason, they 
asked us to get out of the car 
so they could search it. While 
one did this, the others held 
bayonetts close to our backs. 
Other jeeps and trucks were 
stopping every car with young 
Negroes in it. They were ordered 
out of their ear with their hands 
up, marched to a wall and 
searched from head to foot. 

When I noticed that those cars 
had Ohio license plates I asked 
a trooper why he was searching 
cars with Ohio tags when he 
had told me that his orders were 


to investigate all out of state 
cars. He said, “Those young 
ones started all this trouble. We 
have orders not only to : search 
their cars, but to search them.” 

NEGROES ANGRY 

Many adult Negroes were very 
angry with the youth. They said 
that the majority of the places 
that they were destroying needed 
to be destroyed, but that they 
were also destroying everything 
that the people had in those 
I shacks. A Negro man said that 
the rioters burned a white clean- 
ing establishment, but all the 
clothing in it belonged to Ne- 
groes. He had two very good 
I suits that were burned up. The 
.Negroes will not get any of their 
'clothing back, but the white man 
was insured and he won’t lose. 

They said, “Some of the youth 
yell ‘black power.’ Where can 
they get any power to compete 
with what those soldiers have 
on those trucks and jeeps?” 
Some said they had to agree with 
Rev. Martin Luther King, that 
our violence will always be 
crushed by a greater violence. 
Cleveland is the proof of this. 

They all concluded by saying 
that every death was an in- 
nocent victim. While many could 
identify themselves w!ith the 
deeper, inner frustrations of 
many of the rioters, they could 
not identify with the riot methods 
of these demonstrations. 
DIFFERENT WORLD 

After spending a day and night 
in Cleveland, we left for our 
vacation some 50 miles east of 


Wilson’s Victory A Defeat 
For British Working Class 


GLASGOW, Scotland — 
The heroic strike of British 
seamen will be remembered 
for many years to come. It 
has lessons for the whole 
working class. 

It is futile to talk of a moral 
victory when it is obvious that all 
the cards were stacked against 
the seamen who did not have the 
backing they were entitled to 
from the other trade unions. The 
National Union of Seamen has 
decided to accept the concessions 
they were offered pending the 
final report of the committee of 
inquiry, the same committee of 


the seamen by the Communist 
Party. His speech was a flop ex- 
cept for the fact that it helped the 
Communists to a greater extent 
than any event for some years. 

The most he did was Show that 
the industrial apparatus was at 
work. If the fact that the Com- 
munist Party is out to win key 
positions in the Labour movement 
is new to Wilson he mlust be a 
political innocent. Much of what 
they do is objectionable: to other 
sections of the movement. 

When all was said and done it 
was the seamen who were on 
strike and not the Communists. 
Wilson gave the Communists too 
much credit while casting a slur 
on the intelligence of the seamen. 


It is an easy thing for a leader to point out to black people 
all the crimes and all the brutal things that whites have committed 
against our race. It is easy to point to the fact that none of the 
whites who have murdered Negroes have been convicted or sent 
to prison for their crimes. It is heart-breaking to list all those brutal 
murders, knowing that these are the facts. 

But when the ponclusion is that all whites are therefore beasts, 
it twists these facts to a point where the distortion helps the enemy, 
and not the Negro. I know all too well that Negroes have a better 
reason for their feelings of hate than the whites have. But those 
feelings of hate serve only to break up any hope for a unity of 
white and Negroes, without which a new life and new human 
freedom for all, which we are struggling for, can never be achieved. 


inquiry as praised the shipowners 
and criticised the seamen. It is 
defeat. 

WILSON HELPS COMMUNISTS 
Harold Wilson, the Labour 
Prime Minister, played his last 
dirty card the day before the 
strike ended. Wilson kept the peo- 
ple waiting for a number of days 
with the promise that he would 
prove that pressure had been 
brought to bear on the leaders of 


Strikes Grow In Agriculture Across Country 


DELANO, Cal. — The 
grape strikers in Delano, who 
have shown how farm work- 
ers can organize themselves 
and win decent wages and a 
written contract, are giving 
inspiration to farmworkers 
all over the country who are 
now forming their own 
unions. 

• IN STARR COUNTY, 
TEXAS, nearly 1,000 melon 
workers went out on strike June 
< 1. Current wages are often 60c 
an hour and sometimes as low 
as 40c. Workers are asking for 
$1.25 an hour. 

Daring the first week the 
strikers closed five packing sheds 
to slash production at La Casita 


Farms, Les Puertos, and Sun- 
Tex. In the second week the 
growers retaliated with violence 
against the workers (arrests, 
spraying of insecticides on strik- 
ers), and scabs from Mexico. But 
the strikers won contracts from 
eight small growers. 

• IN SOUTHERN FLORIDA, 
farmworkers have formed the 
Agricultural Workers Union of 
Florida. The majority of farm 
workers are Negroes and the 
rest are Spanish speaking 
(mostly Puerto Ricans). Their 
pay is under $800 a year. The 
union is beginning by signing up 
crew leaders, but the president 
of the union promises that it will 
be a democratic union to help 
all the workers. 


• IN CALIFORNIA, mean- 
while, several new events have 
occurred. Cesar Chavez, head 
of the National Farm Workers 
Association, was convicted of 
trespassing on the DiGiorgio 
Corp. ranch at Borrego Springs. 
He was arrested along with eight 
striking grape pickers who had 
returned to the ranch with 
Chavez and two clergymen to 
pick up their belongings. The 
clergymen were also convicted, 
but the eight striking grape 
pickers were cleared. 

A second election will be held 
at the DiGiorgio Corporation 
farms - after an obviously fradu- 
lent election which took place 
earlier this year caused an in- 
vestigation. 


THE LESSONS 

The first and most obvious 
lesson is the unfortunate fact that 
it is wrong of us to let the ruling 
class deal with one section of the 
working class at a time. Wilson 
has used this strike as a warning 
to the whole workin class. Those 
trusting members of the Labour 
Party who thought a victory at 
the general election wag a victory 
for the working class may ponder 
over the limits of bourgeois 
democracy and the role of the 
state. Struggle is necessary re- 
gardless of what party is in 
power. This must be understood. 

We must guard against those 
who try to lay down rules and a 
time-table for the class struggle. 
The mistake the Communist Party 
is making in this regard is as bad 
as Wilson makes when he thinks 
the class struggle can be switched 
off. 

AN ADVANCE 

The fact that the seamen did 
take a stand at a time when ef- 
forts are being made to stampede 
the workers into acceptance of 
Government plans to dragoon the 
workers is something we must 
appreciate. Wilson may yet re- 
alise that the class struggle cannot 
be swept aside, but it will con- 
tinue until the birth ol the new 
, society. 


Pittsburgh in a mining area. 
There you are in a completely 
different atmosphere on the ques- 
tions of race, tension and hate. 
There it was a case of a class 
difference. 

Some months ago, one of Pitts- 
burgh’s wealthiest millionaires 
had sent an agent into this mining 
district disguised as a govern- 
ment agent. His job was to tell 
the people that the government 
wanted him to investigate their 
property because of a plan to 
build some housing program 
there. 

All of the families had bought 
their homes some years ago from 
the mining company. Many were 
one room shacks at that time, but 
the workers have transformed 
them into modem homes. Ex- 
pansion programs are going on 
around them. 

A week before we arrived in 
this area the people had dis- 
covered that it was a private con- 
tractor, not a government agent, 
that had visited them and had 
put fear into them in order to 
have them sell their homes. 

The people involved seem to 
be 50-50 white and Negro. They 
held a meeting while I was there 
and every one — man, woman and 
child — was 100% against selling 
their homes to any contractor. 
They spoke of using their weap- 
ons if any agent came into their 
area again with some scheme to 
get them to sign any papers. 
This was echoed loudly by both 
black and white, and I personally 
felt that every one meant it. 
WHITE MINER EXPLAINS 

After the meeting while com- 
ing back home at night, I spoke 
with a retired white miner. I 
told him how surprised I was to 
find the relations so close be- 
tween the white and Negro 
families there. This seemed a 
surprise to him. I had noticed 
that every other house was a 
white one and everyone seemed 
to visit each other freely. The 
young children go around to- 
gether even in the woods and 
berry patches. He said maybe I 
had been paying too much atten- 
tion to that preaching of “black 
power junk.” He wished all those 
who believed in that stuff would 
be sent to work in the mines 
for a year. 

“Our lives down there depend 
many times on our fellow work- 
ers, and color never enters our 
minds. Disasters in those pits do 
not care about your color — and 
you are just as thankful if a 
black man saves your life, as if 
a white man does it. We have 
lived this way all these years 
under the ground, and we know 
we can live the same way on 
top of the ground. We know our 
enemy— people like this million- 
aire, and the mine-owners who 
have made their millions out of 
the sweat and blood of working 
people, and are now trying to 
take the crumbs we have left.” 

He could not understand why 
any working man could not 
understand that after all these 
years. 

New Bulletin Out 
On Negro Works 

A bulletin of Negro history 
educational materials and multi- 
ethnic readers has recently been 
published by the Museum of 
Negro History and Art in Chic- 
ago, 111. 

The bulletin describes books 
for teachers and pupils in the 
area of American Negro history 
and African history. Each book 
offered is fully described, its 
reading level is given and the 
company publishing it is listed. 

The new bulletin was edited by 
Eugene P. R. Feldman, teacher of 
history and other social studies 
at Britannica Academy of Chi- 
cago. It can be ordered for $2 
from the Museum of Negro Histo- 
ry and Art, 3806 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, 111. 
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EDITORIAL 

Aircraft Worker’s Charges Hold Up 

When a rank-and-ftle worker uses the pages of News & Letters 
to speak for himself, his voice is heard loud and clear. The latest 
example is seen in the attack against us and the rank-and-file 
worker who wrote about picketing the UAW convention against 
discrimination, union finances and other grievances in the plant. 

The attack came in The Propeller, official publication of North 
American Aviation Local 887, whose president showed he could call 
us “leftwing extremists” and “dupes” of Communists more easily 
than he could answer questions raised in the article. 

The union paper also charged we did not “research” our facts 
about discrimination in the apprenticeship program, because there 
is no “formal” apprenticeship program at North American. What 
nonsense; “formal” or informal, there is an apprenticeship program 
and minorities have been excluded. What else is this but dis- 
crimination? 

Just as ridiculous is the paper’s defense that the union has 
someone on full-time to look into discrimination, and that the local 
president was honored by Los Angeles City Council for advancing 
human dignity. 

There are thousands of UAW representatives who are supposed 
to check on discrimination. But every worker knows that this doesn’t 
mean a thing unless the union throws its full weight behind such 
a representative and behind every rank-and-file worker who has a 
grievance based on discrimination. If this had been done, there 
would not have been a single picket at the UAW convention. By 
the same token, the City Council of Los Angeles that commended 
the local president for advancing human dignity is the same one 
that was there when the Watts revolt occurred, ft hardly seems 
like the best judge of human dignity. 

No. It is not NEWS & LETTERS that has to do either research 
or defend itself against such union bureaucrats as the president of 
this locaL We have seen his type in the mines, the mills and the 
shops throughout the country. And if he would read NEWS & 
LETTERS, he would know immediately that we are far more the 
enemies of “Communists and their dupes” than either he or the 
UAW can ever be. 

In the shop, the machine makes no distinction between color 
or nationaltiy, and no one has any dignity on the line. This is the 
direct responsibility of the union, and it has miserably failed to 
eliminate simple racial discrimination, let alone preserve human 
dignity. 



BULLETIN 

As we go to press, news comes of plans for a civil rights 
strike against North American Aviation. At a joint meeting 
of some 300 Local 887 aviation workers and the Congress of 
Racial Equality’s Employment Committee, held to protest 
company discriminatory against minorities and the failure of 
the union leadership to prevent these practices, the group 
voted to meet again in September to take final action. 
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Tommy Tucker 
Work Walkout 

(Continued from Page 1) 

everyone waited for her to come 
right back out. But it was 12:05, 
and then 12:10, and she still 
didn’t appear. 

STRIKE IS ON 

People got nervous. Finally 
she came down the steps and 
waved to everybody, “Let’s go !” 
Everyone, except a few of the 
old women who were loyal to 
Samuelson, walked straight for 
the front door. As soon as they 
were all outside, Mrs. Washing- 
ton explained that the reason she 
was held up was because Samuel- 
son was standing in front of the 
office door and refused to let 
her out while he tried to threaten 
her to call off the walkout. She 
finally pushed by him and came 
out to start the strike. 

All the workers took signs and 
began to picket the store, and 
they were quickly joined by the 
people from CORE and C.I.G. 
Soon they had swelled the line 
to almost 100 people and the cus- 
tomers quickly stopped entering 
the store. As in all other M.F.U. 
pickets, the boycott effectiveness 
was nearly 100%. Workers sang 
“No slave wages over me, and 
before I’ll be a slave, I'll see 
Samuelson in his grave . . .” 
and ehanted “Dollar an hour 
must go !” 

At 2 p.m. the walkout was to 
have ended. But a sidewalk meet- 
ing of the workers voted to 
keep the line going until rea- 
sonable negotiations were begun. 
Workers from Silverman’s joined 
the workers from Tommy Tuck 
er’s in keeping the line going. 
People watching across the street 
took up a collection to buy lunch 
for the strikers. 

MAKE NEW OFFER 

Finally, at 4 p.m., the lawyer 
for Samuelson offered to ne- 
gotiate, with “new and serious 
proposals.” The workers voted to 
return to work only on the con- 
dition that they would strike the 
next day if progress was not 
made. 

While negotiations are still in 
progress, it appears that we will 
win average wage increases of 
22c - 30c an hour, a guaranteed 
40-hour week for the full-time 
workers, and the union shop. 

— R.F. 


On the Line 

Highland Park Plant Strike 
Vote Shows Need For Action 

By John Allison 

The questions the rank-and-file started to raise when 
Chrysler Corp. announced a year-and-a-half ago that it was 
going to move its Chrysler Highland Park plant to Perrys- 
burg, Ohio, still have not been answered. The gas tank job 
was moved out to local Detroit area shops in July and the 
glass job is moving next month to Perrysburg, according to 
Chrysler’s plans, and only now has the rank-and-file started 
to get some idea about how the company has been care- 
fully laying and carrying out its plans, while the union has 
been doing practically nothing. 

And so now, a month or so be- 

fore the first big Perrysburg 


move will be on and after the 
rank-and-file have found out some 
things for themselves, the offi- 
cers of the local asked for au- 
thorization for a strike vote be- 
cause the company has not given 
needed information and has not 
bothered about grievances that 
have piled up. Some 95% of the 
workers voted to authorize the 
strike, but for plenty of reasons 
the officers knew nothing about. 
DON’T WANT NEGROES 
For example, a rank-and-file 
Negro worker reported that he 
attended a recent meeting held 
in Perrysburg arranged by a De- 
troit clergy group and a commu- 
nity relations group in Perrys- 
burg. At the meeting in Perrys- 
burg, an all-white community, the 
news came out that the whites 
living in Perrysburg have never 
had any racial “trouble” and were 
not willing to have Negroes move 
into the community. 

It should also be pointed out 
that Perrysburg is near the Mau- 
mee River, and along that river 
there are beautiful homes like 
you will find along the river in 
Grosse Points — and the whites 
living in those Maumee River 
homes are as much against hav- 
ing Negroes move in as those 
whites are in Grosse Pointe. 
WORKERS DON’T COUNT 
When the issues of moving of 
workers and housing in Ohio were 
raised with Chrysler manage- 
ment, they said the company was 
in the auto-making business, not 
in the moving or housing busi- 
ness. When questions were raised 
about transportation to Perrys- 
burg by workers who might have 
to keep living with their families 
in Detroit, the company said it 


was not in the transportation 
business. So much for the rank- 
and-file workers. 

But for the company manage- 
ment personnel, well that is some- 
thing else again. The company 
made arrangements with real 
estate groups in both Michigan 
and Ohio to arrange for manage- 
ment housing, and has taken care 
of management moving as welL 

UAW President Walter Reu- 
ther is now talking about the 
contract being a “living docu- 
ment” where it comes to re- 
opening negotiations to get high- 
er wages for skilled workers who 
are demanding $1 an hour in- 
creases. These are the highest 
paid workers in the UAW now, 
and they have Reuther’s blessings 
to go for more. 

CLEAR HEADS TO ACT 

But for the thousands of rank- 
and-file workers at Highland 
Park the contract can’t be a liv- 
ing document. Oh no, you can’t 
re-open a contract just for a few 
thousand workers who are having 
their whole lives and the lives 
of their families uprooted. It 
makes no difference that pro- 
duction workers have given 25-30 
years of their lives to the cor- 
poration. They will have to work 
in Perrysburg or lose everything. 
Nothing else, absolutely nothing 
else, is left for them. 

But this really isn’t all there 
is left. Both young and old work- 
ers are now getting their heads 
cleared. They know the union 
has made a mess of things, and 
are saying they will show Chrys- 
ler and the union how to change 
a lot of things that affect their 
lives and the lives of their fam- 
ilies. The strike vote made this 
perfectly clear. 


Aviation Worker Blasts Misuse of Union 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. — 
The misuse of the Propeller, 
Union newspaper for mem- 
bers at North American Avia- 
tion, is seen in times when 
there are political elections 
forthcoming, such as now. 
The paper seems to be used 
mainly for propaganda 
against political parties and 
political philosophies not 
similar to the philosophy of 
the UAW. 

An example of the misuse ap- 
pears in the issue of July 21. The 
headlines are “Save Our State 
in 1966 Drive, Begun By Labor.” 
Just about the whole front page 
and half of page three is devoted 
to anti-Reagan propaganda. First 
of all, the members feel that they 
are competent to decide for 
themselves whom they should 
elect. 

WANT GRIEVANCE REPORTS 

But most of all, the union mem- 
bers feel that the Propeller could 
be put to much better use if it 
would report the results of the 
grievances that they file, which 
number in the hundreds every 
month. The only way that they 
can get information about these 
grievances is to make long- 
distance phone calls, and to 
write long letters, when actually 
the situation could be eased by 
putting the results of these 
grievances in the paper. 

I think the union and the com- 
pany have joined together and 


decided not to process grievances 
which are very harmful to the 
company. A grievance that in- 
volves an hour’s pay for two or 
three employees might be settled 
quickly. But one which involves 
two or three dozen people, and 
perhaps seven day’s pay for each, 
can never get settled — or if it 
does get settled, it may take 
about a year or a year and a 
half. 

Very few grievances are ap- 
pealed through the arbitration 
procedure, which is the last step 
and in which an impartial ar- 
bitrator decides whether the 
union or company is right in a 
particular instance. 

CONTESTS INSTEAD OF 
INFORMATION 

Another thing that the paper 
should be doing and is not do- 
ing, is providing the member- 
ship with an interpretation of 
the provisions of the recent con- 
tract which was negotiated. I 
would suspect that the whole 
paper could be utilized each 
week for 52 weeks, and still not 
be boring nor noninformative, if 
it gave information relating to 
the members about contractural 
provisions. 

Instead, to get people inter- 
ested in reading the Propeller, 
they have started giving out 
prizes for a contest. I suspect that 
this will recapture the people’s 
interest in the paper, but only 
for a moment. What they really 
want from the ‘Prop’ is news 


about what is going on in their 
local, news about what is going 
on outside which affects them 
in their work or in their local or 
in their home. 

WORKERS GET GIBBERISH 

There is also an article on 
Page two of the ‘Prop’ which 
talks of how “the subjects of 
the great king Autonetics must 
bow to his Princess Insurance 
Department of the Land of Pay 
roll.” 

This may be considered good 
literary structure by some, but 
it does not belong in a union 
newspaper. If there is a problem 
in the Insurance Department that 
affects the people, a grievance 
should be filed or a case pre- 
sented to the State Insurance 
Department. 

Instead we get a lot of gib- 
berish about Great King Auto- 
netics, and Princess Insurance 
Department. To conclude the arti- 
cle, the local does not mention 
that any action is being taken. 
Instead we read about the “poor, 
stupid, village idiot princess. She 
had investigated a claim she bad 
not even received. Well, would 
believe the dragon ate it?” This 
type of article would be better 
placed in some book of fantasy 
than in a union newspaper. 

In general, the Prapeiior, as 
far as the members concerned, 
is a waste of their money. It is 
used to the political advantage of 
the officers of the local, not lo 
benefit the membership. 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLE 
American Civilization on Trial 

(Continued from Page 1) 

its bombardment of North Vietnam as it has been because it has 
no reason to fear a joint Russo-Chinese defense of their ally? Who 
doesn’t know that Mao’s China would rather fight this war till the 
last Vietnamese? 

The Left should know more than that. They should know that 
this lack of elementary solidarity is proof of Communism’s global 
ambitions. It will not do to close one’s eyes to the fact that United 
States imperialism is not alone in its global ambitions. Vietnam was 
divided into North and South precisely because, with the Korean war 
ended, both Russia and China wanted “peacefully to co-exist” with 
the West and compelled the Viet Minh to accept the division. In 
turn, North Vietnam paid no attention to the South Vietnamese 
struggle against Diem; the Vietcong was quite alone and without 
allies until the 1960s when the now irreconcilably divided China and 
Russia each finally supported the Vietcong’s fight against the Amer- 
ican colossus for its own national reasons. 

LORD RUSSELL 

This much, and more, is recognized by the anti-Stalinist Left 
of Japan. (See Statements by Zenshin and Zengakuren, p. 7.) But 
the American Left acts as if American civilization is on trial because 
Lord Russell is preparing to stage a “War Crimes Tribunal”, rather 
than because the freedom movement in the United States has put 
American civilization to the test. 

Precisely because capitalism is a world phenomenon which in- 
cludes not only private capitalism (the United States), but state 
capitalism (Russia and China), it will not do either to bury one’s 
head in the sand regarding the struggle between the nuclear titans 
for world domination, or to act as if the Vietnam war was only 
for “private profit” instead of also for global strategic positions. 

Lord Russell’s present anti-capitalist stance notwithstanding, 
he is ignorant of Marxism as the philosophy of freedom against both 
private and state-capitalism and for that new human dimension 
which only the end of class society, with its division between mental 
and manual labor, can bring about. 

Unfortunately, the saddest example of how this division between 
mental and manual labor dwarfs the mind of the intellectual, even 
when he possesses neither capital nor state power, is Lord Russell 
himself. Just listen how, in his desire to equate Johnson with Hitler, 
and Nazism with American imperialism, Lord Russell offhandedly 
dismisses the extermination of a whole race! 

“With the exception of the extermination of the Jews, how- 
ever,” writes the callous professor, “everything that the Germans 
did in Eastern Europe has been repeated by the United States in 
Vietnam on a scale which is larger and with an efficiency which is 
more terrible and complete.” Just as, at the end of World War II, 
he called for a preventive war against Stalin’s Russia, so now he 
seems bent on calling for one against Johnson’s America. 

No, far from helping the revolutionary forces within the United 
States, Lord Russell can only hinder our anti-war struggles. As one 
Britisher put it: “He (Lord Russell) tells us that the demand for 
peace is empty. On the contrary, the demand for peace is full of 
desperate longing of the peasants.” (See letter of Peter Cadogan, 
of the Committee of 100 in Readers Views.) 

As we see, intellectuals are always ready to decide “for” the 
masses. The truth, however, is that, just as the rigged elections-to- 
be under Ky’s military dictatorship cannot possibly bring either peace 
or self-determination, so the anti-war struggles will not become 
massive enough to help end the war unless we make it clear that 
the opposition to the Vietnam war is opposition to ALL state 
powers that wish to exploit Vietnam, for whatever purpose, with 
the inevitable end of abridging the right of the South Vietnamese 
to decide their own fate. The “Yankees Come Home!” slogan must 
be joined with Self-Determination for South Vietnam, free from all 
outside interference. 

Neither Washington nor Peking; neither Moscow nor Hanoi. 
Give South Vietnam back to the South Vietnamese! Destiny must be 
in the hands of the masses themselves, Vietnamese as well as Amer- 
icans, Russians as well as French, Africans as well as Latin 
Americans. 

BACK TO JOHNSON’S WAR 

Every day brings news of more atrocities and more "accidents.” 
Not only is South Vietnam, as a whole, being subjected to the 
destruction of its land, but there is hardly a day when the bad 
morale of the American air men doesn’t show itself by the accidental 
dropping of bombs on civilians in villages that are supposed to 
be “safe.” 

The war hawk mentality is so all-pervasive in the Johnson Ad- 
ministration that even when the State Department “wants to” re- 
establish diplomatic relations with Cambodia, the military manages 
to redraw the map to show that Cambodian territory “is” South 
Vietnamese territory, and then proceeds to bomb those villages that 
are allegedly “sanctuaries” for the Vietcong. 

And what about the Vietcong? Isn’t it true that, even according 
to official American statistics, the North Vietnamese army con- 
stitutes at most 10% of the force fighting the military dictatorship 
of Ky and his American troops? Isn’t it true that in the Spring of 
this year the Vietcong was recruiting no less than 3,500 men a month 
inside South Vietnam? 

80 per cent of Vietnamese still live in the rice paddies, and it 
is there, and not in North Vietnam, or China, or Russia, that the war 
is being lost, even as it is in the second America that American 
civilization has lost. It cannot be otherwise, either at home or abroad, 
for all freedom fighters aim to reconstruct society on totally new, 
truly human foundations. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Chairman National Editorial Board 


I WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE — J 

• that Chapter 17, “The Challenge of Mao Tse-tung” 

|| from “Marxism and Freedom,” has been translated 
|| into Chinese and is now being published serially in 
| Hong Kong. 

| • and that the articles by Raya Dunayevskaya on f§ 
|| “Rose Luxemburg’s Theory of the Accumulation of 1 

| '"j Capital; How it Differed from Marx and Lenin” have § 
\ been translated into Japanese and published in Tokyo, jg 
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"BLACK POWER" 

Stokely Carmichael, speak- 
ing here in mid-July at a rally 
on Black Power, made some 
good points. He said, “Ameri- 
ca calls us uncivilized, but 
they think civilization is bomb- 
ing Viet Nam.” 

But he was several times 
deliberately ambiguous and 
once downright slanderous. 
The slander came when he 
said, “The white college stud- 
ents (meaning white radicals) 
are fighting for the right to 
wear beards and smoke pot, 
we’re fighting for our lives.” 

Negroes are fighting for 
their lives and Carmichael had 
earlier correctly pointed out 
that black people must fight 
the false image of themselves 
put out by the daily press. But 
on radical white youth he 
knowingly adopted the stereo- 
type used by the capitalist 
press and TV to characterize 
all of rebel youth. 

A. M. 

Philadelphia. 

* * * 

What do they mean about 
“black power,” when it could 
mean death for so many of 
the Negro people? The Ne- 
groes have never had the 
chance to buy guns and pistols 
like white people, who had the 
chance and the money both for 
all the weapons they need be- 
fore Negroes ever got around 
to fighting for their freedom 
so hard. 

This word, black power, is 
setting things back so far that 
it may become one of the 
worst enemies we have in the 
straggle for freedom that is 
already so hard. I hope that 
the leaders will think back a 
little and realize that what 
they really want is equal 
rights for all people not just 
one race of people. When one 
race rules, the whole world 
is in danger of being wiped 
off the face of the earth. 

I think it is time for the 
Negro people to wake up and 
really think about themselves 
and for themselves. Because 
the same Moses that leads 

them out of the wilderness 

can lead them right back 

into that same wilderness. 
When you hear everybody 
talking about it, you worry 
about people getting back into 
the same old ruts. 

Ethel Dunbar, 
Detroit 

* * * 

I don’t know what black 

power means to others, but to 
me it is what my father taught 
me ever since I was born on 
a farm back in Arkansas a 
long time ago. They called 
him a “crazy n — r” because he 
taught us to be proud of our 
race. 

Black power to me means 
that we must learn to direct 
our own lives, make our own 
decisions. We must demand 


the right to vote and use it. 
We must try to get political 
and economic power to back 
up our demands. 

It has never meant “vio- 
lence” to me. It has just 
meant the attempt to control 
our own lives. 

CORE Member 
Detroit 

* * * 

A discussion recently came 
up in the Philadelphia So- 
cialist Committee about the 
slogan “Black Power.” Some 
seem to feel that it has merit 
and might provide a good 
vehicle for a public education- 
al sponsored by the group. 
Others felt it could mean the 
substituting of the black 
capitalist for the white, in the 
exploitation of the Negro. 

For my part, as a socialist 
and a union man, I can only 
see this slogan as a divisive 
one to drive the white and 
Negro worker further apart. 
I feel socialists of whatever 
camp should consider that be- 
fore they adopt it ini any sense. 

“Black power,” to my way 
of thinking, is just as harm- 
ful to a united working class 
as the CTU or the Jewish 
Bakers Union or the Polish 
American Congress or any 
other tag or label created to 
differentiate one group of 
workers from another. 

J. M., Union Man 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

AMERICAN 

CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 

It is frightening to see those 
white mobs waving the Swas- 
tika in Chicago. It is frighten- 
ing because you fonder how 
many young people today have 
no idea of what the last gen- 
eration learned from Hitler 
and his gas-chambers! 

There has been a lot of talk 
about how the West Germans 
have kept their true history 
from the new generation of 
German youth— -how they have 
kept any mention of Hitler out 
of their history books. But 
what are we teaching our youth 
of their past history? 

How many white youth 
know the true history of the 
Negro in this country? How 
many know about the fascist 
movement? How many know 
what Father Coughlin was? 
How many know how the 
union movement was built, 
or even what it stood for? 

Must each generation learn 
all over again? Do we have 
enough time left for that? I 
don’t think so. 

Jewish Mother 

Detroit 

* * * 

With all the headlines that 
the white mobs are making in 
Chicago, the fact that the 
marches which they have been 
stoning have been, very well 
integrated, has almost been 
lost. 


I cannot believe that the 
openly Nazi-character of all 
these white riots will not force 
more and more whites to 
recognize who the true enemy 
really is — and bring some of 
them, at least, to the side o £ 
the freedom movement at last. 

Let us hope that these 
screaming fascists will do for 
the Northern movement what 
the Bull Connors and A1 Lingos 
did for the Southern one. 

Activist 

Cleveland 

* * * 

I know how the police drag- 
ged Berkeley students out of 
Sproul Hall here, after the 
newsmen and cameramen were 
evicted so they couldn’t record 
it. But the sight of police 
choking and dragging not 
only demonstrators but even 
the defense lawyer out of the 
HUAC hearing room — and 
right in front of the TV 
cameras — was unbelievable. 
It makes you wonder just how 
far we are from a complete 
' police state! 

Student 

Berkeley 

* * * 

If they use force like that on 
an ACLU lawyer, who was 
making a legal objection at a 
hearing, what in the world 
would they do to a nobody like 
me? That HUAC hearing 
scares me. 

Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

People talk about worrying 
whether fascism will come to 
this country. But so far as 
I’m concerned, we have it in 
our shop already. It isn’t the 
same kind they had in Ger- 
many. It isn’t the brass 
knuckles and guns and knocks 
on the door at night kind. It’s 
the way they treat workers 
kind, and that’s probably just 
a more vulgar form. 

I’m a janitor, for example, 
and they really keep pushing 
me. Once I put up a kick 
about the low pay I was get- 
ting, and they told me that if 
I dared to say anything to 
anybody else, they’d get rid of 
me right away. They don't 
want the workers to talk to 
each other at all. To me, that’s 
fascism. 

Worker 

Detroit 

* X * 

WAR AND PEACE 

The mass murders in Chi- 
cago and Texas were horrible, 
but are they really as hard to 
understand as the analysts 
are trying to make us believe? 

Aren’t they basically a re- 
flection of our times — which 
is driving men to madness, and 
which glorifies mass murder 
— provided it is conducted by 
the Army instead of just by 
individuals? 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * * 

I read the following letter 
from Peter Cadogan, of the 
Committee of 100, in the NEW 
STATESMAN, and it was SO 
fine, I have to pass it on to 
you: 

In 1961 Bertrand Russell 
misled the independent peace 
movement into building on 
panic fears of war by accident. 
It was a policy without sub- 
stance, it led to growth with- 
out roots and we have suffered 
ever since in consequence. 

Now it seems that Lord Rus- 
sel is at it again. He is pro- 
pounding a policy over Viet- 
nam that has a shallow emo- 
tive appeal but which will not 
stand a moment’s closer exarn- 
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ination. He has already done a 
great deal of damage to the 
development of a positively 
non-aligned campaign for 
peace in Vietnam. 

He tells us that the demand 
for peace is empty. On the 
contrary, the demand for 
peace is full of the desperate 
longings of the peasants. This 
vital new key to the situation 
Lord Russell prefers to ignore 
as he plays politics with the 
lives of the innnocent. 

Bertrand Russell’s Vietnam 
Solidarity Campaign is work- 
ing for the military victory of 
one side in a situation in 
which, as innumerable inde- 
pendent observers have attest- 
ed, no military victory for 
either side is possible. To urge 
‘victory’, therefore, is to urge 
endless slaughter without 
point and without humanity. 

Reader 
New York 
* * * 

Harold Wilson has emerged 
temporarily, from the lash of 
his critics by again playing 
the “mediator” role. The Par- 
liamentary Labour Party, at a 
private meeting, was told that 
the critics were undermining 
his “international authority.” 
No one has done more to un- 
dermine his international au- 
thority — such as it was— than 
Mr. Wilson himself. 

At this meeting, Wilson cri- 
ticised the M.P.s who march- 
ed in demonstrations to the 


American Embassy but never 
to the Chinese Embassy. 
There is a certain amount of 
logic in this, but not so much 
as he would desire for his 
support of Johnson’s policy. 
However, he won by 200 votes 
to 46. What happened to 100 
who signed an earlier protest 
we will never know. 

It is hardly likely that his 
mediation offer will meet with 
success. Can he go to Hanoi 
and say “Here I come as 
the mediator in this horrible 
war— but I think the other side 
is right?” 

We in Britain should not 
tolerate the government’s sup- 
port for an American policy 
against which the best people 
in America are fighting. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

* * # 

The Communist Party has 
come out openly with demon- 
strations under its own aus- 
pices over Vietnam. The one 
in London was not large but 
got publicity through the clash 
with the police. 

The demonstration in Glas- 
gow was a pitiful affair. Any- 
one desiring to demonstrate 
had to do so behind the Com- 
munist Party. The day chosen 
for the demonstrations was, 
of course, the 4th of July. 

Nevertheless the feeling 
about Viet-Nam is very strong. 

Correspondent, 

Scotland 


I read an item about Kay 
Boyle, the well-known writer 
now teaching at San Francisco 
State College, who walks back 
and forth everyday, dressed 
in black, in front of the Cali- 
fornia Funeral Service, where 
the Marine and Navy dead 
are “processed.” The Army 
dead go to Travis Air Base. 

She carries no signs and 
gives out no leaflets — just 
keeps her lonely vigil. She 
estimates that between 30 and 
45 a week are processed there. 

After all these years, and 
two Big Wars, and now we are 
right back on the job again. 
What price will it take for the 
workers to put an end to this? 

Reader 
San Francisco 
$ * * 

Recently students were 
urged not to dissent merely 
to be dissenting, or because 
others were dissenting, but to 
know what they were dissent- 
ing about. That is excellent ad- 
vice, but incomplete. 

To make it a valid guide to 
thought we would have to add: 
Neither should one assent to 
something without a good rea- 
son, particularly if it is a vital 
decision, such as peace or war. 

If this had been followed 
in recent years, or were fol- 
lowed right now, we would be 
far better off. 

Cogitator 

Florida 


THE DAYS OF PROTEST — FOUR REPORTS ON THE ANTI-WAR RALLIES 


The anti-war demonstration 
that took place in Detroit on 
August 6th, the twenty-first 
anniversary of the dropping 
of an atomic bomb on Hiros- 
hima, began with a motorcade 
and ended in a rally down- 
town. 

Unfortunately, the ideas put 
forth in the rally were not 
designed to build a serious 
aniti-war movement. Little con- 
nection was made with the 
bombing of Hiroshima. 

Instead, Johnson was hung 
in effigy and a Viet Cong flag 
was parade up and down. This 
left the whole demonstration 
Open to attack by a far right 
group. As a result, the demon- 
stration ended in a series of 
fights — climaxed with the 
police breaking up the rally 
and arresting a number of 
demonstrators. 

The “big debate of ideas” 
within the anti-war committee 
before the march, centered 
around whether the demonstra- 
tion should be only anti U.S. 
(hanging Johnson in effigy, I 
imagine), or whether it should 
be in support of the Viet Cong 
(walking around with V. C. 
flags.) 

With this level of debate, it 
is no wonder that the demon- 
stration drew few outside the 
radical movement. 

— Marcher 
Detroit 

S * * 

The biggest anti-war demon- 
stration ever held here in 
Philadelphia occurred on Aug. 
6, when 1,000 people marched 
from the memorial monument 
to the Jewish fighters and 
martyrs of the Warsaw Ghetto 
to Independence Hall, the 
home of the Liberty Bell of 
which our Government has 
made a mockery. 

Slogans of the march were: 
End Hie War In Viet Nam; 
No More Hiroshimas; Bring 
The Troops Home Now. The 
march thus connected itself 
with sufferings from imperial- 
ism and struggles for free- 
dom past and present. 

All sorts of groups were 


represented: the Trotskyists 
and SANE, DuBois Club and 
Sholom Aleichem Club, Wom- 
en Strike for Peace, Women’s 
International League for 
Peace and Freedom, pacifist 
anarchists marching under 
the black flag, Third Camp 
socialists under their own 
name, and people who just 
felt strongly about the war. 
The participation of Negro 
groups like the Young Mili- 
tants of Philadelphia and 
SNCC also brought new dimen- 
sion to the march. 

The public showed a lot 
more sympathy for this march 
than for the last one on 
March 26. At the same time 
the war-mongering counter- 
demonstrators have become 
angrier and have grown in 
number. 

Behind the scenes, the prep- 
aration for the march was not 
quite cozy. The Stalinists and 
groups tied to the State De- 
partment (like SANE) wanted 
only to remember the past 
(Hiroshima). The strongest op- 
posing tendency at meetings 
to prepare the march, the 
Trotskyists, wanted only to 
talk about the present (Bring 
the troops home now). 

In this case the compromise 
made an improvement, be- 
cause it strengthened the arg- 
ument of the march by stres- 
sing the continuity of past and 
present. 

— Marcher 
Philadelphia 

* * * 

The papers reported 5000 
anti-war marchers in Times 
Square — but since the march 
was all over the place at once, 
it is hard to say how many 
there were altogether. Some 
estimates went as high as 20,- 
000 . 

The papers and TV, as 
usual, gave very biased re- 
ports. Channel 4 showed pic- 
tures only of people carrying 
V-C flags, whereas there was 
only a small group of about 
a dozen such V-C supporters. 
The rest carried slogans like 


“Self - determination: U.S.— 
1776; Vietnam — 1966, “We 
support our troops: so please 
bring them home to us,” and 
the like. 

In contrast to this blatant 
attempt to identify all the 
marchers as “Commies”, they 
identified the group of count- 
er-pickets only as “support- 
ers of the war.” In reality, 
they were all from far-right 
groups and openly carried 
YAF, States Rights, and other 
such badges. 

Besides that, they never 
mentioned that there were 
only about 50 counterpickets, 
among the thousands of anti- 
war marchers. 

In general, from the buttons 
you could see, various forms 
of “extremism” seemed on the 
rise. The slogans were more 
political and militant than be- 
fore. There were lots of young 
Negroes with “Black Power” 
slogans who looked like they 
were from various nationalist 
groups. Aptheker was intro- 
duced as a “peace candidate,” 
of all things. There were lots 
of very young kids with old- 
radical ideas and slogans. 

It seemed to me that people 
are very frustrated and many 
are prone to accept anything 
anti - American as somehow 
militant and revolutionary. 

— Marcher 

New York 

* * * 

Over 2000 marched in Los 
Angeles Aug. 6th. 

After a rally at the Federal 
Building during which the 
protestors heard Senator 
Ernest Gruening speak of the 
“inexcusable, shameful, un- 
declared war”, the rally moved 
to a picket line in front of 
the Armed Forces Induction 
Station. 

The rally was one of the 
bigger demonstrations that 
have occurred in the Los 
Angeles peace movement over 
the past several years and 
lasted for three hours. 

The march in San Francisco 
was even larger. 

Activist 

California 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Once Again — Theory and Practice 

It is no accident that in the past few years a veritable ava- 
lanche of books has appeared about the young Marx. With the sole 
exception of Marxism and Freedom, which included the first English 
translation of Marx’s early essays because the author aimed at re- 
establishing the Humanism of Marxism, these books stretched Marx’s 
Humanism to the point of non-recognition. They were written by 
“pros” — old radicals or professors — who stamped their imprint, 
ranging from totalitarian Communism to Zen Buddhism, and from 
psychology to technology, on Marx’s early writings. 

This is a repetition of what took place in Western Europe at 
the end of World War II, when everyone, from the Catholics to 
the Existentialists, were busy “discovering” the young Marx, and 
putting their imprint on his writings. Thereby, the Humanism of 
Marx, that is to say, the theory of alienation which is inseparable 
from the quest for universality, became degraded either to a theory 
of alienation of “the soul,” or a preoccupation with the existent. 
A NEW SYNTHESIS IS REQUIRED 

History must not repeat itself. The young Marx must speak for 
himself. The alien clamor around him must be muffled so that we 
can hear him, see the pluri-dimensional In his outlook, grasp not 
merely the sense of alienation, but the act of liberation. The new 
left can help make this happen, provided it turns seriously to theory 
and begins to lay the foundation for a new synthesis of theory and 
practice. 

Too long has established Marxism violated the very essence 
of this most profound theoretician of freedom — Karl Marx, the 
young and the old. “Marx,” wrote Karl Kautsky when he was’ still 
the recognized head of the International, “proclaimed no philosophy, 
but the end of all philosophy.” This misreading of Marx’s statement 
that philosophy must be “realized” had no little to do with Kautsky’s 
failure to publish Marx’s Humanist Essays. It took a world war and 
the Russian Revolution, plus years of bargaining, to pry these 
manuscripts loose from the vaults kept by the literary heirs to 
whom Friedrich Engels had entrusted them when he died in 1895. 
ORIGINS IN HEGEL 

The collapse of the established Socialist International had left 
Lenm without a philosophic foundation for his revolutionary think- 
ing and compelled him to return to the origins of Marx in Hegelian- 
ism. It was only then that he first understood that it was im- 
possible to understand the mature Marx, to comprehend, as he put 
it even the first chapter of Capital unless one has studied “the 
whole of Hegel’s Logic.” 

In unmistakable terms Lenin broke with his leader, Plekhanov* 
‘Plekhanov wrote probably nearly 1,000 pages (Beltov -f against 
Bogdanov -f against Kantians f basic questions, etc., etc. on philos- 
ophy (dialectic.) There is nil in them about the Larger Logic, its 
thoughts (i.e., dialectic proper, as a philosophic science) nil!!” And 
m the conclusion of this criticism of Plekhanov, he included all 
20th century Marxists, that is to say, his own generation: “At the 
beginning of the 20th century Marxists criticized the Kantians and 
Humanists more in a Feuerbachian . . . than in a Hegelian, manner.” 

Unfortunately, Lenin s break with his own philosophic past re- 
mained “a private affair” not only because he had not published his 
Philosophic Notebooks of 1914-15, but also because he continued to 
recommend his own earlier works as well as those of Plekhanov 
on philosophy. Nothing else was available since neither his Note- 
books, nor Marx’s Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts had yet been 
published. 

Thus Lenin left a dual philosophic heritage. The duality made 
it easy for the Communist theoreticians of Stalin’s Russia to keep 
writing, after Lenin s Philosophic Notebooks and Marx’s Manuscripts 
were finally published in the late 1920’s, as if the Lenin of Material- 
ism and Empiro-Criticism, which gave the green light to vulgar 
materialism in 1908, and the Lenin of the Philosophic Notebooks, 
which helped form the underlying philosophy of the 1917 Revolution 
by re-establishing the unity of the ideal and the material, were one 
and the same. 

So prevalent is this attitude among all present-day writers — 
Russian Communists as well as Maoists, Titoists and assorted mod- 
ern Kautskyans, Trotskyists and even American pragmatists — - that 
no modern philosopher has yet attempted seriously to grapple with 
this statement from Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks: “Man’s cog- 
nition not only reflects the objective world, but creates it.” 

Marxism is a philosophy of human activity — the labor of hand 
and mind. For our age of absolutes, which invests everything with 
its opposite, so that even counter-revolution parades about as revo- 
lution, it cannot be stressed too strongly that Marx did not oppose 
idealism. What the Humanism of Marx does oppose are these: 

(1) the de-humanization of ideas in Hegel, who dealt with the 
various stages of consciousness and self-consciousness as if those 
existed outside of the human body; 

(2) capitalism, which is a class society based on the exploitation 
of man by man — of those who labor by those who control the means 
of production, so that all labor, even when it is freed from chattel 
slavery and serfdom remains “forced labor”; and 

(3) “vulgar communism,” which thinks all ills of capitalism 
are abolished the moment private property is abolished when, in 
truth, no new society can arise unless that which is most degrading 
in class societies, and is the source of all that is perverse in capi- 
talism — the division between mental and manual labor — is rooted 
out totally. 

ALL REVOLVED AROUND FREEDOM 

The writigs of the young Hegel, as, later, those of the young 
Marx, were not published until after World War I. The fact, how- 
ever, that Marx was unaware of these writings did not keep him 
from penetrating through the de-humanization of Hegel’s philosophy 
as Hegel had retreated to his ivory tower, and discovering the 
revolutionary nature of the Hegelian dialectic, and also its humanist 
origins. Because freedom is the point of departure, and the point 
of return, for both Marx and Hegel, the daring of the young Hegel, 
who wrote under the impact of the French Revolution of 1789, 
is breath-taking even today: 

“Only that which is an object of freedom may be called an 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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YOUTH 


On Meredith March 


NEW BEGINNINGS 


Registration in Mississippi 


by Eugene Walker 


Student Left Challenges Outmoded Ideas 


Nonviolent Struggle in the 
South,” written in 1960. 

NEGRO YOUTH VITAL 

There are, to be sure, contribu- 
tions by students on the civil 
rights struggle. Articles by Brace 
Payne on his experiences in Mis- 
sissippi and an analysis of SNCC, 
Thomas Kahn on the freedom 
Rides, Jonathan Eisen on the 
frustrations of seeking change, 
and Thomas Hayden on SNCC, as 
well as other articles are valu- 
able contributions— although, at 
times, dated. But not to present 
more thoughts of Negro youth is 
to fail to give an accurate reta 


It is the new student left 
— black and white — who 
have immersed themselves in 
the Negro Revolution that 
we look to when searching 
for fresh impulses to help re- 
mold our society. Thus a col- 
lection of their writings* is 
to be welcomed as a poten- 
tial source book of creative 
thought on the shortcomings 
of the present and the hopes 
of the future. 

Mitchell Cohen and Dennis 
Hale, editors of the anthology, 
have collected writings and 
speeches from the working papers 
of the Students for a Democratic 
Society, articles from The Activ- 
ist magazine and other sources, 
and grouped them into three 
areas — Agenda For a Generation, 

Race and Poverty in American 
Politics, and The Campus Re- 
volt— because “we felt the time 
had come for students to attempt 
a systematic analysis of their 
own movement, in the words of 
its own partisans.” 

SOME WEAKNESSES __ _ 

Selections s u f f e r , however, ! principled to have involved more 
from some serious weaknesses, representative people especially 
. One is the narrowness of selec- j the Negro Cadent left like John 
tions. The radicalization of stu- j Lewis and Robert MosesT While 
dent youth has undeniably been ; no t now students, they were not 
intimately connected with the j long ago, and much of their work 
civil rights movement. As Mario ; ]j as pecn with students. 

Savio writes in his contribution— ; DIALOGUE LACKING 


the contributions. Thus, Thomas 
Hayden writes: “Marx, especially 
Marx the humanist, has much to 
tell us . . .” Mario Savio of the 
Free Speech Movement, touches 
on it when he states: “The con- 
cept that bureaucrats have is that 
history has in fact come to an 
end . . . Most people who will 


DETROIT, Mich. — I ar- 
rived in Mississippi on the 
Saturday after James Mere- 
dith had been shot, and on 
the following Monday was 
one of a large group of vol- 
unteers who met to find out 
how they could help the 
Negro citizens of Mississippi 
to become registered voters. 

The large group was broken 
into smaller groups, each as- 


be put'out trf jote by machines j sUjined a task force to a 


will not accept an end to events, 
this historical plateau, as the 
point beyond which no change 
occurs. Negroes will not accept 
an end to history here.” 

But in general, the approach is 
one of American pragmatism 


tionship of the student movement ; From discussions of how to or- 


te the Negro Revolution. 

In addition to the lack of Ne- 
gro student left, there was per- 
haps too great a tendency to have 
| more than one selection for a 
given writer, notably Tom Hay- 
den, who authored four articles. 
Judging by the publisher’s ad- 
vertisement for the book, this 
was, in no small part, the re- 
sult of trying to capitalize on 
the fact that Hayden went to 
Hanoi. 

Wouldn’t it have been more 


“Last summer I went to Missis 
sippi to join the struggle there 


The main weakness, to this 
i writer, which characterizes the 


for civil rights. This fall I am new s tudent left as a whole, 
engaged in another phase of the , ; s Uie failure of a serious, full 


same struggle, this time in Berke 
ley.” Yet, the only contribution 
by a Negro student is by Charles 
McDrew on “The Spiritual and 
Moral Aspects of the Student 
*The New Student Left. An 
Anthology, Edited by Mitchell 
Cohen and Dennis Hale. Beacon 
Press. 288 pp. 


discussion on where the move- 
ment to remake society, as a 
global phenomena, is going. The 
lack of dialogue on the creation 
of a philosophy of freedom to 
revitalize society on new human 
beginnings is all too apparent. 

It is true that from time to 
time there are bints of this in 


Watts Festival A Smash 


ganize the unemployed, to student 
participation in a strike, to work- 
ing in poverty areas— all are per- 
meated with a pragmatic ap- 
proach. 

Organizing communities is ap- 
proached as organizing and no 
more. To be sure it is humanistic 
in motivation, but young intel- 
lectuals have an obligation to the home community of Mrs. 


| different county. I was assigned 
to Sunflower County. The county 
groups were briefed individually 
by the leaders, members of the 
Delta Ministry, who have been 
working in this area for several 
years. 

BRIEFINGS AND WARNINGS 

Briefing included such essen- 
tials as the number to call if 
arrested, an ever-present possi- 
bility during all the time we 
spent away from the March. We 
were told Ruleville was a pretty 
good place, and Drew, a few miles 
further north, was a very tough 
place. Ruleville turned out to be 


clear their heads, as well. When 
the discussion extends beyond the 


Fanny Lou Hamer, one of the 
true heroines of the civil rights 


community it is often only to re- struggle, 
think the same problem on the - met in Mrs. Hamer’s home 
national level (Umsmpjoyment : that rainy Jufte day> ai|d she 
cant be solved locally, it takes toW tts brie(ly about growing 
action on the federal level. ) j* a poverty-stricken family 

Working in civil rights, in pov- , 0 f ^ ehlldren. She then told 
erty areas in the diversity, o{ ber later experiences when she 
mnst active^ involve theci eat- was thrawn fa iafl >Bd Mngely 
mg of a philosophy of freedom in beatea fw havjn J ^ ^ ” 

enough to set foot off a Trailway 


LOS ANGELES, Cal. — 
The three-day Watts Festival, 
which marked the anniver- 
sary of the revolt one year 


power-structure, from the mayor, 
to the police department, to the 
daily press. Even Sargent Shri- 
ver had agreed, at the last mo- 


order that one does not lose one’s 
self in activity, activity and more 
activity. In going from one or- 
ganizing campaign to another, 
without stopping to clear one’s 
head and ask bow can we once 
and for all remold this society, 
we tend to lose perspective, and, 
more importantly, cannot pos- 
sibly achieve a transformation of 
society. 

HEAD-CLEARING NEEDED 
The task of the theoretician is 
not an easy one, but tile effort 
must be made if we are ever to 
realize the new. I would suggest 
two areas for so-called head 
clearing. 


Bus. The true reason for this, 
of eonrse, was that she had 
engaged in local political activi- 
ties and had encouraged other 
Negroes to do likewise. 

I had heard at least part of 
this story before, as a member 
of a crowd in a large ciljy church, 
but somehow it seemed much 
more real to hear the words 
spoken on Mrs. Hamer's humble 
front ponch, where she sat sur- 
rounded by her family and neigh- 
bors. Mrs. Hamer concurred in 
what we had been told of the 
town of Drew. In her words, you 
could easily be arrested there for 


t-,. , . ^ lwwiu caauy ire aires teu mere i&r 

? "■« - -"MW « t- 


cent, t» be Grand Marshal o! 
ago, was officially sponsored j _ apparently without 

the advice of LBJ, which was 


by the Jordan Alumni As- 
sociation, but the ones who 
really took charge of the 
streets were Alert, the Com- 
munity Patrol, with their 
white flags and all. Very 
tittle publicity was given to 
this. Yet it was the most out- 
standing feature of the whole 
festival. 

Alert is the group formed by 
: Negroes after the Deadwyler 
murder, to patrol the Southside 
at night and check on police, 
watching for cases of police mis- 
conduct. They carry two-way ra- 
dios and cameras, and the white 
flag commemorates the white 
flag Deadwyler had on his an- 
tenna to signify he was on an 
emergency run. 

Daring the festival, there was 
hardly a policeman on the 
streets, and it was a wonderful 
feeling — especially in Watts. It 
made me think of the stories 
about the Resistance people run- 
ning the streets and directing 
traffic during the Spanish Revo- 
lution, and how free the streets 
began to feel. 

As we approached Compton 
and 103rd (called “Charcoal Al- 
ley” by some because this was 
the section left in rubble last 
year), we saw Alert cars had 
blocked off the streets so people 
would be free to walk without 
traffic. One lonely policeman 
was directing cars to turn off 
103rd into the side streets. 

The Festival had evidently 
been embraced by the whole 


supposed to make him some sort 
of “hero.” There had been very 
little participation on the part erf 
the eivil rights groups like 
NAACP, CORE, SCLC, Urban 
League, etc. 

Tents were set up on the em- 
pty lots along 103rd, and the best 
thing at the Festival, was a drum- 
mer who performed on home- 
made drums in one of tbe tents. 

The most important thing to 
me outside of the way Alert 
came out as the “organization 
with the mostest,” was the lack 
of animosity towards the whites. 
We wandered all over the neigh- 
borhood off 103rd, and every- 
where the people were friendly. 
It was hard to see any of that 
anti-white feeling that our CORE 
chapter here — and so many 
others— have been talking about 
so much. 

An estimated 10,000 people — 
both Nego and white — toured the 
Festival on the second day. 
There were two fine presenta- 
tions at the Watts Happening 
Coffee House of “Ballad from 
Watts,” depicting the Negro’s 
development since slavery. 

The third day featured a pa- 
rade, watched by 20,000 to 25,000 
who then jammed the six-block 
festival area. By the time I got 
there, about 4 p.m., the streets 
were still full of people— most of 
them from Watts. No one had 
ever thought it would go over so 
big. Now everyone is talking how 
big it will be next year. 


the historic root of our struggle, i 
This means history as process, as 
well as specific events. Thus, we 
must know the vanguard role of 
the Negro as touchstone of 


legs!” 

EASTLAND’S PLANTATION 
Senator Eastland's plantation 
was also in Sunflower County. 


American civilization, just as we [He was said to have 1,800 em 
must know the system we are liv- pkjyees, fertile ground for any 


ing under— capitalism — with its 
private Western variety and its 
state Russian and Chinese vari- 
ety. But we must also know his- 
tory as philosophy. And this 
means that we must stop treat- 
ing Marx as a four letter word. 
He has much to say for us today, 
not just as an economist, but as a 
historian and philosopher. 

Secondly, we must realize that 
the creative power to change so- 
ciety comes not from the student 
radicals, but from the masses of 
people— workers, Negroes, house- 
wives, and youth. It is a creative 
power not only in terms of ac- 
tivity but also in terms of think- 
ing, of creating a philosophy of 
freedom. 

This is not to say that the stu- 
dent radicals — the new student 
left — do not have a role. They 
do. Even in their own terms of 
wanting to be organizers, they 
must move to a broader concep- 
tion of what being organizers 
means. They cannot just be or- 
ganizers of direct community 
action, but must become organi- 
zers in the sense of eliciting from 
the masses their full human po- 
tential, aiding them to develop 
themselves, making explicit their 
implicit thoughts and actions for 
creating a new society. And from 
this, aid in creating the philoso- 
phic foundation for a trnlv human 
reconstruction of our society. 
This is the challenge aad the task 
to which the new student left 
should be addressing itself. 


task force workers that would 
dare to enter his domain. A 
part of our task force did just 
that, but was unable to remain 
kmg enough to make much 
headway. A part of our task 
force also braved Drew. The 
Chief of Police happened to be 


away on vacation, so they were 
only followed by the police and 
not arrested. Arrest would have 
invariably led to a fast trip to 
the County Farm. 

That first day we “cut our 
teeth” on Ruleville, but, thanks 
to Mrs. Hamer and other dedi- 
cated workers before us, we 
found that the local Negro popu- 
lation were already registered 
voters, almost to a man. The 
second day we went to Sunflower 
City, which we found had also 
been pretty thoroughly covered. 
MASS RALLY IN INDIANOLA 

For the last few days we con- 
centrated our efforts on the more 
untried streets of the tiny town 
of Inverness, and finally on a 
March from Sunflower City to 
the county seat of Indianola. This 
was led by Mrs. Fanny Lou 
Hamer, and culminated in a mass 
rally in the courthouse square 
and lines of people in front of 
the voter registration office. 

Dr. King had been expected to 
speak at the rally, but twice came 
reports that he had been delayed 
for reasons that would be ex- 
plained later. Many of the people 
in the crowd had looked for- 
ward to hearing this famous 
minister. Finally he was flown 
in to the tiny local airport and 
then brought by car to the square 
where Mrs. Hamer stood in the 
hot sun speaking passionately to 
the people, telling them of the 
better life that lay ahead. 
PHILADELPHIA MEMORIAL 

Finally we learned of the 
reason for Dr. King’s delayed 
arrival. He had gone earlier to 
the town of Philadelphia, Miss., 
with a group from the Meredith 
March. They were there for the 
purpose of holding a memorial 
service for the three civil rights 
workers who had been slain 
there exactly two years before. 
During the memorial the group 
had been physically attacked, 
and, although no one bad been 
seriously injured, the resulting 
confusion had made it impossible 
for him to leave on schedule. 

Some of the marchers had 
been hit by objects thrown at 
them and others had been 
drenched by a hose. The worst 
fracas had occurred when a news- 
man was attacked by a local 
tough, and some of the marchers 
came to his rescue. 

Although the total number of 
voters registered in Indianola 
that day was well under 1M, 
considering the fear that had to 
be overcome, and the number 
of obstacles encountered along 
the way, it was trnly impressive. 

Many are praying that before 
another primary passes into his- 
tory, Senator Eastland will find 
i himself voted out of office. 
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MFU Story 


Once Again — Theory and Practice 


Low Paid Workers Win Fight For Union 


BALTIMORE, Md. — I 
was a worker at Lincoln 
Memorial Nursing Home 
where the MFU — the Mary- 
land Freedom Union — was 
first started. 

This nursing home, from my 
point of view, was the worst in 
Baltimore. During the big snow 
storm last January, seven pa- 
tients died from lack of heat in 
the home. When you entered the 
front door, you could smell urine 
all over the place. A worker who 
had been there for three years 
was still making way under a 
dollar an hour. I was making 35c 
an hour. 

Bolton Hill nursing home work- 
ers learned of our strike when 
the Baltimore Afro - American 
printed a front-page article about 
our fight. The very next morn- 
ing, Feb. 14, they met and also 
decided to go out on strike. 

To be honest about the two 
nursing homes, we lost at both of 
them. But people ought to know 
that even if we lost as a union, 
something was gained in that 
fight. Most nursing home work- 
ers in Baltimore now get a dol- 
lar an hour, because the owners 
were so scared of the union. This 
was also when the structure of 
the Maryland Freedom Union 
was formed. 

We decided to work to organ- 
ize retail workers in the ghetto. 


an was elected shop steward, and 
we were on our way. After two 
days of picketing and a 100% 
effective boycott by the black 
community, Silverman’s signed 
our first recognition agreement. 

By June 2, workers had nego- 
tiated their contract: it included 
a $1.50 an hour wage for full- 
time workers, a 40-honr work 
week, with time and a half for 
overtime, and sick leave, vaca- 
tion, and holiday pay. 

FAST SECOND VICTORY 

Our next victory was at Gib- 
son’s department store of the 
RCR Corporation. There were 
only three workers there, but 
they came to us and complained 
about their 90can-hour wages 
and that they were made to work 
altering clothes for long hours 
in a hot, cramped, little room in 
the back of the store, where there 
was no ventilation. 

We asked the Man to sign, and 
he said that the board of direc- 
tors wouldn’t be in town for a 
week and that there was nothing 
he could do. But after we pick- 
eted for an hour and a half and 
he didn’t make a single sale, he 
*'ve in and signed the agree- 
ment. 

The workers who had won the. 
first contract at Silverman’s 
then began to sign up the next 
door Tommy Tucker’s workers. 

This store, the largest on Penn- 
sylvania Ave., could break or 


FIRST VICTORY 

Our first target was Silver- 
man’s department store. Workers 
made 70c an hour and worked 49 
hours a week with straight time 
for overtime. The workers met, 
signed up with the MFU; a wom- 


make the MFU. 

On Friday, July 8, picketing 
started in front of the main store, 
which has 38 employees, after 
the corporation vice president 
refused to recognize the union. 
Thirty workers — a huge major- 


Book Review 

Labor Government A Fraud 


GLASGOW, Scotland — Legis- 
lation to stop wage increases, and 
to curb the traditional activities 
of the trade unions and the shop 
stewards, has been made more 
severe within recent weeks. That 
only gives greater force to the 
ease put forward in the best pub- 
lication issued by the British 
Labour movement for a consider- 
able time. I refer to “Incomes 
Policy, Legislation and Shop 
Stewards”, by T. Cliff and C. 
Barker, with a preface by Reg 
Birch* 

The role of the State is revealed 
more clearly in a time of crisis 
than at any other time. It is all 
the more revealing when a Labour 
Government becomes the instru- 
ment used to compel the workers 
to submit to the requirements of 
capitalism. This policy has been 
accelerated since the book was 
issued. At an earlier stage it was 
the aim of the Government to 
counter the bargaining power of 
the workers by a wage-freeze. 
This was to be a substitute for 
unemployment which always af- 
fects the worker’s power to raise 
his living standards. It is now the 
Government’s policy to have a 
wage-freeze plus unemployment. 
This is unprecedented in the 
history of capitalism. 

* * * 

THE Five Year Plan which was 
published last year, and about 
which so much was said during 
the General Election is now in 
shreds. The boastful speeches by 
Harold Wilson about making 
Britain “great” and “dynamic” 
are no longer referred to. Nothing 
equals the urge to prevent the 
workers from getting a higher 
price for the labour power. Wage 


^Published by the London Indus- 
trial Shop Stewards Defence 
Committee, Secretary G. Garls- 
son, 117 Carmelite Road, Harrow 
Weald, Middlesex. Copies can be 
obtained from C. Davison, S3, 
Greyhound Road, London N 17. 
Price 2s. 6d each plus postage. 


increases already agreed to have 
been put back for six months. 
Penal powers have been included 
in the legislation. 

* * * 

DEALING with the incomes 
policy and the proposal to freeze 
dividends, the authors expose the 
shallow contention that there is 
something “fair” about this. 
Among the many points made is 
that of how six ordinary shares 
valued at £1,000 in 1913 rose by 
1st September, 1959, to £73,000. 
There are other illustrations of 
this kind. 

Under the heading: “The Dead 
Weight of Bureaucracy”, there is 
a thorough examination of the 
way in which the trade union 
bureaucrats are collaborating 
with the State. Nothing like it 
could have been imagined by the 
active leaders of half-a-century 
ago. Some are given titles, and 
it is well known how they seek 
posts on the board of the nation- 
alised industries. There is a long 
list of retired trade union officers 
which includes 48 on nationalised 
boards and 25 in Government 
posts. 

* * * 

IT IS only possible to deal with 
a few of the issues raised in this 
book. It is the contention of the 
authors that the Incomes Policy 
of the Labour Government is a 
capitalist measure. They do not 
regard the trade union bureau- 
cracy as providing a basis for a 
struggle against this policy. The 
book as a whole puts a case against 
relying on Parliament and for 
resistance to Government policy. 
The authors, correctly, emphasise 
the need to improve rank and 
file organization. There is, I think, 
a need for this to be followed up 
by literature insisting on urgency 
in view of recent developments. 
It is clear that the movement of 
the immediate future will be 
revolutionary in character. The 
policy of the Labour Government 
must be defeated. 

— Harry McShane 


ity — had already signed pledge 
cards for the union The picket 
line and boycott were 90% effec- 
tive, although we only had a few 

nipkpfc 

INJUNCTION FAILS 
That afternoon Tommy Tuck- 
ers got an injunction against 
staff members of the MFU to 
stop picketing or passing out 
leaflets. The line was taken over 
by the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity and other community groups. 

On Saturday, the following pro- 
posal was presented to us: that 
if a vote was taken of all the 
workers present in the store and 
a majority were for it, a recog- 
nition agreement would be 
signed. The voting was carried 
out by the Community Relations 
director of the Baltimore police 
force — and the majority of the 
workers voted for the union. But 
the owner still refused to sign, 
after giving his word. 

When we came out we blocked 
the store doors. No one was 
arrested. And he had to close. 
We then moved to his pawn shop 
next door and closed that up. 
CLOSE ALL STORES 
We had a sound truck out tell- 
ing everyone to join the picket 
line and help support the black 
workers inside the store. The 
whole picket line moved six 
blocks from the main store to 
another pawn shop which he 
owned, and closed that one too. 

On the far west side of Balti- 
more, where there was another 
Tommy Tucker store, we staged 
a shop-in, set up a picket line 
in front of the store and closed 
it down. 

We then moved to Light St., an 
all-white neighborhood. In that 
Tommy Tucker store they had 
all white workers, and we formed 
a line there and closed that store. 
By this time it was nearly 7 
p. m., and we called it a day. 
BOYCOTT 1H% EFFECTIVE 
Monday, CORE and commu- 
nity people on Pennsylvania Ave. 
—and staff of the Maryland Free- 
dom Union as individuals — 
started up the picket line again. 
Three people were arrested at the 
pawn shop. Two people were 
arrested for sitting down in front 
of a police car. When people in 
the black community understood 
what bad happened, they began 
to join in on the picket line. 

By then we had enough people 
to cover both stores. After this 
the boycott was effective, 

in spite of the fact that this was 
welfare day in Baltimore. Not a 
welfare mother went into the 
store. 

After all the people were let 
out of jail, we received a mes- 
sage that Tommy Tucker man- 
agement wanted to meet with us 
at 4 p. m. There were a whole 
bunch of muck-amucks there: 
the mayor’s aid, the police com- 
missioner, someone from the city 
council, the city solicitor — all 
the big shots in town. We agreed 
to an NLRB election to be held 
on Wednesday. 

AGREEMENT SIGNED 
Thirty-five people were eligible 
to vote. There were 31 uncon- 
tested ballots and three contested 
ballots. We won 26 to five. 

To me, this is the real meaning 
of “Black Power.” Where you 
can see the black people of the 
community sticking together to 
accomplish something like this, 
ft wasn’t only the Maryland 
Freedom Union that won that 
Victory, it was the whole black 
community. It also showed that 
the MFU can be just as strong as 
the official old labor federations, 
even though we are very new 
and very small. When workers 
pall together, nothing can stop 
them. 

— Ola Johnson, Secretary, 

Maryland Freedom Union. 
(For related story on what 
happened during contract nego- 
tiations which followed, see P. 1) 


(Continued from Page 5) 

idea. We must, therefore, transcend the State. For every State is 
bound to treat free men as cogs in a machine. And this is precisely 
what it ought not to do: hence the State must perish.” 

It is this concept of freedom that enabled Marx, who developed 
his views on the eve of proletarian struggles of the 1840’s, to 
concretize the abstract in Hegel, and thereby to transcend him. The 
1848 revolutions that covered the whole of Europe, disclosed to 
Marx how “to realize philosophy,” that is to say, to make freedom 
real. The heart, brain, and spirit of his philosophy all pointed to 
one truth: the driving force of “the dialectic,” “the absolute nega- 
tivity” of development through contradiction, was man himself, 
not just his thought, but the whole of man; not just alienated man 
“in general,” but the alienated workers specifically, at the point 
of production. 

Marx maintained that bourgeois theoreticians, because of their 
place in production and their compulsion outside it to defend the 
status quo, have a false ideology, are “prisoners of the fetishism 
of commodities.” The worker, on the other hand, because of his 
place in the production is the “negative principle,” the force which 
will resolve the contradictions of capitalism. 

INDIVIDUALITY is essence 

The unity of theory and practice is, as Lukacs phrased it, 
“only the other face of the historical social situation which makes 
self-knowledge and knowledge coincide. Thus the proletariat is 
both the subject and object of its proper knowledge.” Indeed, as 
| Lukacs correctly puts it, Marx accused Hegel of not having truly 
j transcended the duality of thought and being, of theory and practice, 
of subject and object, “that Hegel had not gone beyond Kant on 
this decisive point, that his dialectic was a simple appearance and 
not the actual, interior dialectic of the historic process” and that he, 
Marx, was carrying to its concrete, actual meaning the Hegelian 
conception of a “spirit-phenomenon.” 

To grasp the spirit of our age, to participate in the freedom 
struggle of today, to gain a new dimension in thought as well as 
in action, and thus to end class divisions, discrimination against 
minorities, the alienation of youth, it becomes imperative to re- 
capture the inner essence of Marxist-Humanism— the individualistic 
element, which is its warp and woof. That individualism is not the 
petty-bourgeois individualism preoccupied with its own ego. Just as 
Hegel had conceived individuality to be “purified of all that inter- 
feres with its universalism, Le., with freedom itself” so Marx 
defined freedom as “the free development of each (which) is the 
condition for the free development of all.” Precisely because our 
age of state-capitalism, neo-colonialism and nuclear blackmail affects 
even the Left with an administrative mentality and a thirst “to 
lead,” it becomes imperative to begin the discussion of a freedom 
philosophy on this, just this level. 


Japanese Seek Solidarity 


I TOKYO, Japan— This year 
I the August Rally is in the 
I midst of the intensification 
| of the U.S. aggression on the 
[ Vietnamese people and the 
| rapid change of Japanese 
capitalism into imperialism. 

Despite the fact that the Hanoi 
bombing has aroused strong in- 
dignation among the Japanese 
people, the Socialist Party as well 
as Communist Party did not or- 
ganize any serious protest action 
at all. It was only the Anti-War 
Youth Committee composed of 
the youth sections of the trade 
unions and the Togakuren and 
the Fugakuren (local organiza- 
tions of the ZENGAKUREN in 
Tokyo, Osaka and Kyoto) that 
actually waged repeated demon- 
strations on the street under the 
suppression of the police. 

* * * 

EARLY in June, the Japanese 
government willingly accepted 
the visit of the U.S. nuclear sub- 
marine belonging to the Sev- 
enth Fleet to Yokosuka (ad- 
joining harbour of Tokyo). 

The protest demonstration was 
not strong enough to prevent the 
anchorage of the submarine, 
through the sabotage of the SP 
and the CP in the struggle. 

Thousands of student demon- 
strators were completely cut 
apart from the workers’ demon- 
stration by the police, who were 
overwhelming both in number 
and power. Nearly 50 students 
were arrested and many were 
seriously wounded. 

* * * 

WE HAVE long maintained 
that the decisive power that can 
bring an end to the threatening 
situation of the world today lies 
not in the counter measure by j 
means of the nuclear weapon or 5 
in the summit talk among the 
powers, but in the mass direct ac- 
tion of the people of the world, 
especially in the unified struggle 
of the workers of the ‘advanced’ 
countries and the colonial coun- 
tries based on the proletarian 
internationalism. 

— NC-JRCL 
Zenshinsha 


TOKYO, Japan — As the in- 
ternational “peace move- 
ments” led by communist 
parties are split between 
Soviet Uni6n and China, so 
in Japan there are two 
“peace movements” under 
the hegemonies of Socialist 
and Communist Parties. 

These were one till 1961 and 
expelled Zengakuren because of 
our assertion to develop a strong 
anti-war struggle against Soviet 
nuclear testing, but now are 
struggling in split factions. 

The Socialist peace movement 
criticizes U.S. aggression in 
Vietnam as a violation of Geneva 
agreements and threat to Asia 
peace, demands that the U.S. 
government stop the war, and 
asks the Japanese government 
to prevent the expansion of war 
to Japan. 

* * * 

BUT U.S. imperialism con- 
tinues its Vietnam aggression in 
order to maintain its military 
control over South East Asia in 
rivalry with the Chinese and 
Soviet camps, and the Japanese 
ruling class cooperates with it 
in its own interest. 

The Communist anti-bomb con- 
ference holds slogans against 
U.S. aggression on Vietnam, and 
to stop nuclear war. But they 
refuse the slogan against Chinese 
and French nuclear tests . . 

* * * 

WE Japan Zengakuren 

have criticized these erroneous 
tendencies and developed mass 
struggles against Vietnam war, 
against N-tests of USA, USSR, 
China and France, against the 

port -call to Japan of US atomic 
fleets, against Japanese govern- 
ment’s cooperation with Vietnam 
aggression, and its strengthening 
of military power, against US 

military base in Okinawa, and at 
the same time fought to create 
international solidarity of anti- 
war struggles. 

— Zengakuren 
(All- Japan Federation of Student 
Autonomous Associations.) 
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Freedom Movement Outbursts 
Force New Look at Old Ideas 


(Continued from Page 1) 
volt there one year ago, and the 
constant threat of another ever 
since. 

Nonetheless, the despair on the 
part of the Negroes in ghetto 
after ghetto across the land has 
burst forth into open revolt again 
this summer in Omaha, Des 
Moines, Chicago, Cleveland, Troy 
and who knows where else before 
the summer is over? 

It is true that after the de- 
struction of these hated slums, 
the slums still remain— but it is 
also true that this is the only 
language the power structure 
seeir.s capable of hearing. Where, 
before their demonstrations, Chi- 
cago’s Negroes weren’t even al- 
lowed the use of a hydrant, after 
them, they were given ten $1000 
portable swimming pools. This 
at the cost of two Negroes dead, 
hundreds wounded, 400 in jail, 
and thousands of dollars of dam- 
age ! 

GAINS OF A DECADE? 

In the South, there have been 
more than 30 civil rights killings 
in the last decade, and only three 
convictions — none for more than 
ten years. 

It has been 12 years since the 
Supreme Court Decision banning 
segregated schools, and two 
years since the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 which authorized the fed- 
eral government to withhold 
funds from federally-aided pro- 
grams to compel integration. Yet 
the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion was recently forced to admit 
that in the South only 5%, and 
in the North only 15% of Negro 
students are in integrated classes. 

Perhaps most important of all, 
while the Negro Revolution has 
resulted in better neighborhoods 
and better jobs for the so-called 
“talented tenth,” the poor and 
the ghetto-dwellers — who make 
up 95% of American Negroes— 
have remained poor and in the 
ghettoes. 

In Westside Chicago, for exam- 
ple, the unemployment rate is 
15% — about four times the na- 
tional average. In the Mississippi 
Delta those still working earn $3 
a day for a 13 hour day of chop- 
ping or picking cotton ($5 a day 
for driving a tractor)— but this 
year 95 percent of the cotton will 
be picked by machines, and be- 
fore next spring it is estimated 
that over 30,000 people in this one 
area alone will be jobless. 

WAR ON THE POOR 

There are now 32 million such 
Americans — both Negro and white 
— officially classed as poverty- 
stricken, in this “richest nation” 
in the world. Yet two years after 
its much-balleyhooed launching, 
the “war on poverty” has proved 
to be so stingy that it is ludi- 
crous. The fear that LBJ aroused 
in January when he announced 
his new budget, that his ever 

f reater escalation of the war on 
ietnam would be “financed” by 
ever greater slashing of domestic 
funds, has proved well-founded. 

The extent of the reactionary 
nature of Congress is revealed in 
the fact that right in the midst 
of the most severe demonstra- 
tions this summer, a Senate sub- 
committee shriveled a five-year, 
$2.3 billion demonstration-cities 
proposal, designed to begin a 
massive assault on slums, to a 
two-year, $900 thousand project. 

On the other hand, more than 
$2 billion a month is being poured 
into the destruciton of North 
AND South Vietnam. 

CRITICAL POINT 
It is little wonder that the slo- 
gan of “black power” holds an 
attraction for so many— despite 
the fact that each one means 
something totally different by it. 
It is more symbolic of a mood 
than a philosophy. It has brought 
into the open the true depths of 
the counter-revolution which is 
attempting to stem the tide of 
the Negro Revolution, North and 
South. 

The situation is thus at a criti- 


cal point, and one in which the 
freedom movement will cer- 
tainly not be helped by any at- 
tempt to move the stage back 
to Elijah Muhammad, who has 
not only stood on the sideline 
as the civil rights movement has 
gained momentum over the past 
decade, but who has actively op- 
posed the movement. 

It is ironic that Stokely Car- 
michael, who is being called the 
“new Malcolm X,” is actually 
moving in the opposite direction 
that Malcolm X was taking just 
before his death, when he was 
forced to break with Elijah in 
order to get into the mainstream 
of the freedom movement. 

It is significant that Carmi- 
chael drew no more than 600 to 
Cobo Hall in Detroit at the end 
of July, while Rev. King drew 
over 15,000 at that same Hall 
about a month earlier, to a rally 
co-sponsored by civil rights or- 
ganizations and the UAW. These 
first faint glimmers of organized 
labor moving off dead center — at 
the insistence of Negro rank-and- 
file auto workers within the union 
— were an important, if far-too- 
long delayed, development in the 
urgently needed cooperation be- 
tween the labor movement and 
the Negro movement. 

Of much greater importance 
is the work that is being done to 
organize the unorganized in such 
Northern ghettoes as Baltimore. 
(See stories, pp. 1, 7.) 

WHITE LABOR 
AND THE NEGRO 

Cooperation between white la- 
bor and the Negro is long over- 
due. White workers must be com- 
pelled to recognize that their own 
fight against their conditions of 
labor, against their bureaucracy, 
against a society in which they 
can hope for “full” employment 
only when a war is being waged 
(and it is their children who are 
the first to be drafted) — depends 
very heavily on their relationship 
to the Negro movement. In this 
respect, the fact that the white 
mobs dare march under a Nazi 
flag in Chicago may help the 
freedom fighters, as those who 
remember the thousands upon 
thousands who died to destroy 
Nazism, begin also the remember 
their class interests. 

The American workers, black 
and white, cannot afford to ig- 
nore the history that they them- 
selves made when they created 
the CIO. They were able to do it 
only when they united and fought 
together to change their condi- 
tions of life and labor. 

! NEEDS OF THE MOVEMENT 

At this moment of history, the 
need for “black and white to 
unite and fight” is even greater 
than it was before. It should be 
obvious that the very same forces 
that have organized to keep the 
Negro degraded, are likewise the 
most vicious of the anti-labor 
forces — including the KKK, Nazis, 
Birchites and the most “respect- 
able” seated in the halls of Con- 
gress. Far from lumping all 
whites together, it is important 
for the Negro movement to rec 
ognize not only the class nature 
of our society, but to differen- 
tiate between the bureaucracy 
and the rank-and-file within the 
working class. 

Equally important is the need 
to see that it would be suicide 
for the Negro movement to iso- 
late itself in an attempt to “go 
it alone.” 

Despairing as many Negroes 
must be that white America will 
ever really change, their need 
is not to create further separa- 
tion from white labor and the 
white students, who, inspired by 
the Negro Revolution, have 
helped to move it from its initial 
stages to the present one— but to 
break stall greater sections away 
from the white power structure, 
and thus finally begin the crea- 
tion of a new, truly free society 
at last. 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

AFL-CIO International Agency Is Arm of CIA 
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Jay Lovestone is a former 
General Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the United 
States, thrown out by Stalin 
after the 1928 Congress of the 
C.P in which he supported 
Nickolai Bukharin. With the 
outbreak of World War II he 
turned super patriot and has 
been adopted by George 
Meany, the reactionary aged 
leader of organized labor in 
the United States. 

Lovestone’s chief aid is 
Irving Brown, for the last 17 
years on the payroll of Walter 
Reuther. Together with their 
aids and a budget of $400,000 
in union funds, they seek to 
undermine democratic trade 
unionism throughout the world 
in concert with the C.I.A. 

Victor Reuther frankly ad- 
mits that, “the AFL-CIO was 
unfortunately supporting a 
small and unrepresentative 
group of Dominican trade 
unions and ignoring the larger 
democratic ones.” 

Jay Lovestone conducts his 
operation in conjunction with 
the C.I.A. very much as if he 
had both the authority and 
funds of that unregulated 
body— without explanations to 
either the Congress or people 
or the trade unions that foot 


CANADIAN LABOR 

Canada has been hit by a 
wave of both wildcat and au- 
thorized strikes in all sections 
of the country which threaten 
to upset the capitalist apple- 
cart. 

On July 15 the workers of 
the International Nickel Co., 

18.000 strong, struck in a wild- 
cat at Sudbury, Ontario that 
lasted until Aug. 8 over lag- 
ging union negotiations; 15,000 
steel workers struck in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario; 5,300 packing- 
house workers are striking 
across Canada; 118,000 rail- 
road employees have rejected 
their proposed 18c contract; 

5.000 textile workers are strik- 
ing the Dominion Textile Co.; 
4,500 workers are out at a 
power development in Quebec 
City; and 7,000 carpenters are 
striking in British Columbia. 
All told, 300,000 workers will 
be on the picket lines before 
the summer is over unless 
their demands are met. Last 
year 172,000 Canadian workers 
struck. 

Recently the St. ^Lawrence 
Seaway workers won a 30% 
wage increase, and the gen- 
eral feeling of workers 
throughout Canada is that this 
settlement should set the pat- 
tern for other wage negotia- 
tions. 

Hospital workers in both 
Quebec and Montreal, like 
their American counterparts, 
feel that they are among the 
most exploited members of 
society, and they too have 
struck in hundreds of hospi- 
tals to obtain a living wage. 

The Canadian system of 
labor arbritation, involving 
representatives of the govern- 
ment and their endless reports 
on their “findings,” leaves the 
workers cold and their rejec- 
tion of these reports contrast 
sharply to the reliance of the 


his bills. He has members of 
his Staff who report only to 
him in every embassy through- 
out the world. 

His funds and activities in- 
clude strong arm acts against 
his opponents, subversion in 
foreign countries, bribing of 
officials and all of the other 
dirty work of the C.I.A. No 
“labor attache” gets appoint- 
ed to an American Embassy 
abroad without his personal 
O.K. He is able to control 
press releases concerning his 
activities, as was testified by 
Leonard Marks, a Washington 
Post Correspondant, who show- 
ed that his dispatches were 
omitted from that paper When 
he criticized Jay Lovestone. 

A well-documented report, 
“Lovestone’s Cold War” by 
Dan Kurzman (New Republic, 
June 25) shows how another of 
Lovestone’s agents, Harry 
Goldberg, operates in India, 
Indonesia and Italy. In the 
State Department his agent 
is Carmel Offi; Benjamin 
Manddel in the congressional 
security committee. It is no 
accident that Latin America 
is an area of special atten- 
tion for Lovestone. 

In Latin America Love- 
stone’s tool is the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Labor Organiza- 
tion (ORIT), which backed 
the military dictatorship in 
the Brazilian coup of 1964, 
while it was jailing thousands 
of people. Lovestone’s chief 
hatchet man is Andrew Mc- 
Lellan, who edits the Inter- 
American Labor Bulletin des- 


various companies that the 
government will intereVene on 
their behalf. The American 
air lines strike is a similar 
situation. 

Canadian workers too are 
dissatisfied with the kind of 
leadership they are getting 
from most of their unions, 
who, like the companies they 
are fighting, are controlled 
from the United States. In the 
strike of the largest steel mill 
in Canada, in Hamilton, the 
workers turned over and burn- 
ed both company and union 
officials’ ears. The workers be- 
long to the U.S. Steel Workers 
Union. 


STATE CAPITALISM 
U.S. STYLE 

Each year, in the United 
States, more than 1,000 cor- 
porations disappear by the 
process of conglomerate mer- 
gers in stock deals whereby 
the big corporation absorbs 
the smaller in a stock deal. 
Many thus swallowed are not 
so small: Pure Oil Co,, Rich- 
field Oil, Consolidation Coal 
and ABC-Paramount. Today 
200 corporations control 60% 
of the manufacturing capacity 
of the country with General 
Motors at the top of the list 
with profits (after taxes) of 

2.1 billion. 

Most of the aircraft com- 
panies depend almost 100% 
on the government for orders, 
know-how, financing machin- 
ery and plants. Many “defense” 
firms are supplied with 50% 
of their fixed capital and 90% 
of their working capital as 
they use government owned 
machines in government own- 
ed plants for their private 
profits. Boeing’s 1965 profits 
were 21% of its net worth. 
70% of all research done in 
the country is at government 




pite his lack of labor back- 
ground. McLellan is a close 
associate of Thomas C. Mann, 
until recently Undersecretary 
of the State Dep’t., and large- 
ly responsible for the reports 
that involved the U.S. in the 
Dominican affair. 

To summarize, the U.S. 
labor movement, unbeknown 
to it, is supporting through 
its dues-paying members a 
branch office of the C.I.A. 
which is, throughout the world, 
subverting the world labor 
movement to the ends of 
American capitalism, spying 
on labor leaders abroad, us- 
ing its influence to direct 
these labor organizations into 
supporting U.S. State Dep’t. 
policy, even if it means sup- 
porting military dictatorships 
against the workers. 

Just as Lovestone’s activi- 
ties included support of the 
Batista-controlled trade unions 
in Cuba and the military dic- 
tatorships in Honduras and 
Guatemala, so his most re- 
cent act was the support of the 
military in the Dominican 
counter-revolution. It goes 
without saying that the rank 
and file know nothing of these 
reactionary activities. It is for 
this reason that we bring this 
out into the open so that the 
rank and file which fight the 
bureaucracy here know how 
more nefarious are the activi- 
ties of these bureaucrats 
abroad where they play every 
bit as reactionary a role as 
the CIA— for that’s what the 
CIO’s international arm has 
become. 


expense. $30 billion in de- 
fense funds will go to these 
companies this year. 

Leadership in industry and 
government are one and the 
same, executives from indust- 
ry take government posts and 
there pursue policies good for 
big business. Elected officials 
and military officers retire 
into executive posts with the 
big corporations. It is useless 
to talk of government regula- 
tion of business when they 
are already profit sharing 
partners. 

The link is so close that 
General Electric is able to 
“borrow” a $1.2 billion air- 
craft and wreck it taking some 
publicity pictures. All the 
A.E.C. installations and Cape 
Kennedy are run and manag- 
ed for fat profits by Union 
Carbide, General Electric, 
Westinghouse and others. 

How much closer to state 
capitalism can you get? 

* * * 

BOSTON 

The Negroes of Boston have 
issued an ultimatum to law- 
makers; clean up the place 
(Roxbury) or suffer the con- 
sequences. Three Negro legis- 
lators issued the ultimatum 
to Boston’s Mayor, demanding 
that abandoned buildings be 
torn down; massive and con- 
tinuous street cleaning take 
place; city owned vacant lots 
be cleaned up and playgrounds 
installed; a swimming pool 
and skating rink be built; and 
an immediate effort be made 
to create a large scale employ- 
ment placement facility with 
provisions for job training. 

The Negro legislators said 
that unless their demands 
were met they would lead 
demonstrations against the 
conditions in the Negro ghetto 
of Boston. 
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Civil Rights Strike 

Three Pickets View Events 
at North American Aviation 

Los Angeles, Calif. — North American Aviation em- 
ployees held a civil rights strike on Sept. 13, to protest 
discriminatory conditions at the NAA plants, especially in 
the areas of promotion for minority employees. 

Although only a small number of employees took part, 
the strike drew public attention to the problem of dis- 
crimination at North American Aviation. A few white 
workers joined the picket line, al- 
though the majority were Ne- 
gro e s and Mexican- Americans. 

Many other workers simply 
checked out and went home. 


The reaction of the majority of 
the workers in the plant seemed 
to be indifference, at first. Min- 
orities and Caucasians alike want- 
ed to be viewers rather than par- 
ticipants. There was also some 
fear, when the workers who par- 
ticipated in the strike received 
five-day disciplinary lay-offs. 

DETERMINATION 

A good bit of this fear disap- 
peared, however, when the em- 
ployees who had received these 
notices appeared at the plant 
gates — from Orange County to 
Canoga Park, including Downey 
and L.A. plants — passing out 
leaflets informing the workers of 
the progress made since the 
strike, and of their determination 
to carry on despite this discipli- 
nary action. 

The union newspaper. The 
Propeller, has been vigorously 
attacking us. Evidently pointing 
up Ihe discrimination problem at 
North American Aviation, has 
also pointed up the fact that the 
union local has been somewhat 
“remiss” in their job. 

Not only the minority workers, 
but many white workers, have 
indicated that if discrimination 
does exist at NAA, the main fault 
lies with the union, which should 
have done much more than they 
have to alleviate the situation. 


Immediate Gains 

Los Angeles, Cal. — A couple of 
important things happened in the 
plant as a result of the strike. 

One Negro worker who had 
been trying to be a drill press 
operator for two years was final- 
ly accepted the day after the 
strike. 

A Negro worker who had taken 
a test for machine operator ap- 
prentice a few months back, had 
been told that he failed by one 
point. The day after the strike 
he was told that he had been ac- 
cepted. 

A Negro was promoted to as- 
sistant foreman, whatever that 
means. 

North American Aviation pub- 
lished in their own paper an ar- 
ticle about a Negro top brass who 
was promoted into a $30,000 a 
year job. Long live tokenism! 

(Editor’s Note: For more views, 
see Readers Views, P. 4) 


White Supporters 

Los Angeles, Cal. — I did 
not think too many people 
would take off to participate 
in this particular strike. But, 
when I went back into the 
plant the next day, I discov- 
ered that at least 80 percent 
of the Negro people had 
taken off, even though they 
did not participate in the 
picket line. Some took off 
the whole day, others checked 
out at lunch-time. . 

Some of the white workers as 
well as the Negroes came up to 
me and talked to me all day. They 
wanted to make sure that I knew 
they were not against me. One 
Caucasian worker told a Negro 
who had not gone out that he was 
not a man because he had not sup- 
ported us. This was going on 
throughout the whole plant. 

VERBAL WHITE SUPPORT 

Some of the whites did not 
participate because they did not 
think they had any civil rights 
bill to back them up. They felt 
the Negroes’ civil rights had been 
violated and that we had a right 
to strike, or do anything else to 
protest. 

One White worker walked up 
to me after I got my notice of a 
five-day lay-off and said that he 
felt giving me this notice, under 
some union law or national labor 
relations act, was a violation it- 
self, because my civil rights su- 
percede any law that might be 
made. 

One Negro woman came up to 
me after I got the notice and gave 
me a dollar. She said, “I don’t 
have much money. This is all I 
have, but you can have that.” One 
white woman worker came up and 
said she also would help me any- 
way she could — financially or any 
other way. 

A GOOD REASON 

There were no hostilities as far 
as I could see from any of the 
workers. All seemed in favor of 
what we did and knew it was 
done for a good reason. 

I think the main thing that 
held some workers back was that 
we called it a strike, instead of 
a demonstration. Many of the 
workers would have participated 
if they had a feeling there was 
a law to back them up if they 
were laid-off of fired. . 



North American Aviation workers picket during civil 
rights strike. 


CHINA’S SELF-CREATED TURMOIL 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman, National Editorial Board 
“Bombard the headquarters (of the Communist Party locals) and you bombard the 
handful of people in power who are taking the capitalistic road.” So spoke Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung’s heir apparent, Defense Minister Lin Piao, at a mass rally in Peking on 
Sept. 15. The bombast against a self-created “enemy” fitted in well with the audience — 
the so-called Red Guards who had suddenly sprung up, fully organized, from the plotting 
of the self-same Defense Minister, chosen by him to administer shock-troop treatment to 
hitherto orthodox interpreters of “Mao’s Thought” by embarking on a three-week 
rampage of self-perpetuating disorders. 

It would have been a tragic 
enough spectacle had these 
vigilante teen-agers, “armed with 
Mao’s Thought,” imprinted on 
millions of leaflets, pamphlets, 
posters, been told that their work 
was finished now that every of- 
fice, workshop, store, home, rail- 
road coach, bus and taxi had 
the proper size photo of Chair- 
man Mao; now that the proper 
“bourgeois individuals” had been 
sufficiently harassed and humili- 
ated, thus easing the road for the 
Party to demote the allegedly 
dissident Communist Party offi- 
cials; and now that the noisy 
mass demonstration around the 
Soviet Embassy which succeeded 
in renaming the street, “Struggle 
Against Revisionism,” had ex- 
tended itself into forcing individ- 
ual Chinese “revisionists” to 
wear posters reading, “1 oppose 
the Chinese revolution.” 

Clearly, the life-span of the 
Red Guards was not finished and 
the job of eradicating the in- 
fluence of “the West,” had to 
go beyond cutting trousers of 
passers-by, or gaining conformity 
in haircuts, or ransacking the 
homes of “bourgeois individ- 
uals,” including the home of 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen, where not 
only “bourgeois” furniture was 
carted off, but historic docu- 
ments were destroyed, or in the 
banning of the sales of “foreign 
books” (except Albanian) as well 
as the playing of “Western 
music,” since Rach, Beethoven 
and Shostakovich were now de- 
clared to be “feudal-bourgeois- 
revisionist,” not to mention the 
desecration of statues from Push- 
kin to Confucius. 

“THE PROLETARIAN 
CULTURAL REVOLUTION” 
Indeed, the “Red Guards” are 
being canonized as the expression 
of “a great proletarian cultural 
revolution unprecedented in his- 
tory.” Unprecedented also was 
the timing of their appearance, 
shortly after the conclusion of 
the meeting of the most power- 
ful ruling body— the plenum of 
the Central Committee (CC) of 
the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP). Called together for the 
first time in four years, it is sup- 
posed to have created a body 
outside of its own existing youth 
organization, and obviously not 
subject to any governmental 
body, but only to the will of 
Chairman Mao through his 
“stand-in,” Defense Minister Lin. 
Or is it vice-versa? 

Why is this extra-legal organ 
needed in a land that is legally 
Communist? Why, with the larg- 
est land army in the world, does 
its commander-in-chief need yet 
another instrument of teen-age 
supporters? Is an intervention 
in the Vietnam war planned? All 
of these questions are inter- 
related and some clues to the 
answers can be gleaned from 
the plenum decisions. 

To the plenum of the CCP, 
held Aug. 1-12, came “the cul- 
tural revolutionary groups of the 
CC.” These were not, however, 
called the “Red Guards” — aot 
(Continued on. Page 5) 


EDITORIAL 

Shame of a Nation: White Racism 

President Johnson’s premeditated murder of his own Civil 
Rights Bill began with his very first political junket this year. As 
the Nazi-led white mobs rioted against equal housing for Negroes, 
the tall Texan chose then to warn the civil rights movement against 
“violence”: “all the best work will be undone.” The Congress got 
the cue. 

WHITE SUPREMACY IN CONGRESS 

By the end of September, it wasn’t only the Southern bigot, 
Senator Mendel Rivers (S.C.), who dared call V.S. Commissioner of 
Education Harold Howe II, “a Communist ... an idiot” for planning 
to executive desegregation in schools. It was “liberal” Northerner, 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, who had the gall to call 
the token desegregation in schools “too fast.” No one went for his 
pretense that he was “misquoted”, “that he really meant to say 
“desegregation of schools was not going fast enough. If anything 
it is too slow.” 

Minority Leader, Senator Dirksen, who needs no extra lessons 
in double-talk, took immediate advantage of the back-stepping 
among Democrats. Where, before this, he openly claimed credit for 
killing the Civil Rights Bill by opposing its so-called open-housing 
section, he now spoke the truth: “Where was Hubert? Where was 
the President? Had the Democrats in the Senate truly wished it, the 
bill would have passed.” 

Not only did neither the President nor Congress, Democrat and 
Republican, want the Civil Rights Bill; they wanted nothing but 
Uncle Toms “representing” the Negroes in Congress, and moved to 
“curb the powers” of Adam Clayton Powell. While many Negroes 
have their own disagreements with many of Powell’s activities, his 
record “shines” in comparison to many of his fellow Congressmen 
— and the racism behind the action, initiated by a white Democrat 
from Florida, is so evident that no one can deny it. 

DEPTHS OF BRUTALITY 

Meanwhile, the white racists reached such new depths of bru- 
tality that, from one end of the country to the other, they have 
proved that it is not the Negroes who are on a “rampage” — but the 
whites. 

In Grenada, Miss., the whole world was a witness to the sight 
of small Negro children being mobbed and beaten by grown white 
men, while white mothers cheered them on. Clubbed with ax 
handles, chains and lead pipes, these children were forced to run 
the gauntlet. One 12 year old was beaten until his leg was broken, 
and then forced to run on it. Others were hit with rocks and cut 
with flying glass. 

In Chicago, where Negroes and Whites have been marching 
for open occupancy all summer long, the self-styled American 
Hitler, George Rockwell, called for white racists to buy guns and 
teach their wives and children to use them, and for a march 
against the Jews who were “financing” the civil rights movement. 
Arrested and released the same day — the usual procedure for white 
racists — he regretted that Hitler had killed only six million Jews 
in the gas chambers of Germany. 

KILLER COPS SET OFF RIOTS 

In Atlanta, Georgia, the phoney “racial harmony” of that 
“progressive” city was exposed and exploded in two separate riots 
- (GonHimefl, on Page 4) ; 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

If Negroes Fail, So Will Civilization 

Many Negro workers feel that the racists in this country have 
never been as open and as bold as they are today — especially in 
the North. As one worker put it, “These racists aren’t acting like 
this because the Negroes are pushing too hard, or because some of 
the Negro leaders are yelling ‘Black Power.’ The Black Muslims 
have been yelling that sort of thing for a long time. The reason the 
white racists are gaining so much is because the white liberals and 
the white radicals, who used to tell us they were for complete human 
rights, have been as silent as stones lately. The union leaders have 
been the quietest of all.” 

Another worker agreed and said that a few years ago, hundreds 
of whites who called themselves “radicals” were preaching “mili- 
tancy” daily. “They all seem to have disappeared with the wind,” 
he said, “and that wind, unfortunately, never seems to blow in the 
direction of complete rights for Negroes.” 

RACE-HATRED RUNS DEEP 

One of the workers offered a story to show how hate-filled the 
whites seem to have become lately: “Last night I was driving up 
Dexter Avenue in a predominantly Negro section when a white man 
drove beside me at a red light and began yelling at me, ‘Why in the 
hell don’t you learn how to drive?’ I told him if he was such a big 
hurry, he could have blown his horn and I would have pulled over. 

“I wasn’t angry, because I thought he was in a rush, but when 
the light changed he took off, cutting in and out of traffic and barely 
missing some other drivers. I pulled beside him at another light 
further on, and told him that if he kept on driving like that he’d 
have to learn again. That’s when he began yelling at me, ‘Don’t you 
dare say a damn word to me, because if it wasn’t for Martin Luther 
King you people wouldn’t be allowed on the streets.’ You could just 
see how deep his hatred for the Negro people was.” 

We discussed an article in the daily paper which stated that a 
local union in California had refused to endorse Gov. Brown be- 
cause the majority of the white members in the local said they 
wanted to support Reagan and demanded that the local officially 
endorse him. 

We all knew that Brown’s record in the civil rights movement 
is hardly “good.” In some respects he’s not much better than his 
fellow Democrat, George Wallace of Alabama, and no Negro really 
wants Gov. Brown — but Ronald Reagan is a Birchite-supporter who 
is not only anti-Negro, but anti-union as well. And the fact that a 
union could be caught in the middle, with members who want to 
endorse a man like that, is merely more proof of how deep is the 
race-hate in this country today. 


STEELWORKERS SEE DANGEROUS SIGNS 

1 reported a conversation I had with a Negro steel-worker from 
Pittsburgh who said that for the first time in 20 years in his union, 
they ran an all-white slate in a recent election. The steelworkers 
union is supposed to be one of the most progressive sections of the 
AFL-CIO. This Negro worker said that their local union hall is in 
the same place as some high-class night-spot — which does not admit 
Negroes. Negro union members can go in for union meetings, but 
when white workers want to meet alone, as they did just before this 
recent election, the meeting is not called “union business,” and 
the Negroes are automatically excluded. 

When the Negroes raised hell about the way the slate was 
chosen, with no Negroes present at the meeting, the white workers 
insisted they had not had a “meeting.” They said they just hap- 
pened to be there and started talking about a slate, and chose those 
names. Each one claimed it was not his idea, but the next worker’s. 
The Negro workers believe that it is a dangerous sign that the 
Birchites, the KKK and the fascists are “winning” with many of the 
white workers when the leaders of a local union can dare to come 
into a steel mill like this, where some 30 percent of the workers 
are Negroes, and present an all-white slate. 


THE CHOICE— FREEDOM OR FASCISM 


Vigilantes are marching through some areas of California, with 
shot guns, rifles and revolvers — looking for demonstrators against 
the Vietnam War. Some of them have even shot at TV men, and 
the police have refused to arrest them. Discussing things like this, 
many workers say that we are standing on the threshold of either 
freedom or fascism — and the time is not far away we will find out 
which one has triumphed. 

If it is to be freedom, and not fascism, the fight that the Negro 
people in this country have been waging for total freedom will have 
to be recognized as the struggle that is saving this country from 
total destruction. The liberals, the radicals — and the labor move- 
ment, in particular — must come out of their seclusion, not only 
with words, but with some action, so that freedom for all will 
become a reality. 
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Canadian Pickets Tell Rail Strike Issues 


Baltimore, Md. — On Fri- 
day, Sept. 2, while in Detroit 
to attend the News & Letters 
Convention, several of us de- 
cided to cross the bridge to 
Canada to get some facts on 
the rail strike there. A few 
hours before, while on our 
way to Detroit, we had heard 
that union leaders had order- 
ed the men back to work, 
rather than to face Parlia- 
ment’s back-to-work order. 

Upon reaching Detroit, how- 
ever, we heard that locals in 
three places refused to obey 
either Parliament or their In- 
ternational and were still strik- 


dues were going. 

These workers seemed to know 
only their local leaders (whom 
they like, because they work be- 
side them everyday under the 
same conditions, and who led 
the wildcat) and associate Inter- 
national Reps, as the men “up 
there.” None of the men, in all 
their years in the union had ever 
seen one of them. 

BLAST PARLIAMENT 

As we left, one worker added, 


“The one thing I don’t like is 
back-to-work Russian style. They 
said it couldn’t happen here, but 
that’s what they are trying to do 
to us.” He was referring to Parli- 
ament’s back-to-work order, an 
action similar to what Congress 
started here during the recent air 
strike. 

When we left, we gave the men 
copies of N&L and MFU pins and 
asked them to contact or write 
the Detroit office. 


British Workers Bear Brunt of 
Wilson’s Anti-Labor Policies 


ing. After hearing this latest 
development we decided to go 
over and see what was happen- 
ing, and to give the still-striking 
workers our support. So armed 
with some copies of News & Let- 
ters and MFU (Maryland Free- 
dom Union) pins, we went over 
to Windsor. 

TALK TO PICKETS 

We parked a block away from 
the CN’s Windsor yard and 
walked back to talk to a group 
of pickets we had passed. These 
men had been members of the 
union from two to twenty-four 
years. 

When we asked them why they 
were still striking, one replied 
that 18% with no benefits was 
not enough (he was only making 
$4200 a year); and that they 
would go back only if they got 
a 50% increase (with or without 
benefits) or the 18% with all 
benefits included. 

Another worker said, “We’ve 
been eating peanuts too long. 
Now we want something better.” 
He also said that the government 
could vote themselves a 100% 
pay increase, and rail workers 
only 18%. 

On the question of union lead- 
ership, one man remarked. 
“They don’t know what they’re 
doing. They just sit up there in 
those offices and don’t get out 
to see what’s happening.” 

On being ordered back to work 
one worker said, “Because they 
say go back to work doesn’t 
mean we have to. What they say 
and what we say are two differ- 
ent things. 

On the question what the union 
was doing for them while on 
strike, they all said, “nothing.” 
They have no strike fond or any 
other type of compensation, and 
they just couldn’t see where their | 


Glasgow, Scotland — A de- 
feat for Wilson fa also a de- 
feat for Heath and the fraud- 
ulent policy they both stand 
for. Wilson has double- 
crossed the workers who put 
their trust in the Labour Gov- 
ernment. He has shown more 
clearly than any of his prede- 
cessors the depths of deceit 
to which our parlimentarians 
can sink. 

His policy is a betrayal of the 
countless thousands of men and 
women, dead and alive, who, be- 
lieving the honeyed words of vari- 
ous leaders, gave time, money 
and energy to build the Labour 
Party. How can any honest So- 
cialist find an excuse for the 
policy of the Government? 

DREAMS OF GLORY 

The much-boosted National 
Plan has been torn up, and the 
man who sponsored it has been 
moved to the position of Foreign 
Secretary. He Is succeeded in his 
former position by the docile and 
obedient Michael Stewart. This 
is designed to add to the author- 
ity of Harold Wilson. He dreams 
of glory. He must be stopped. 

Our newspapers draw atten- 
tion to the fact that the “Incomes 
Policy” will meet with opposition 
at the Trades Union Congress 
and the Labour Party confer- 
ence. Defeat for Government pol- 
icy at these gatherings is very 
desirable, but we should not un- 
der-estimate those top officials 
who have a vested interest in 
supporting the Cabinet. It is nec- 
essary that they be made aware 
of the attitude of the rank and 
file. 

MORE PRODUCTION 

We should be careful not to put 
too much faith in the leaders of 
the trade unions. They, in many 
cases, are calling for more pro- 


duction as an alternative to the 
wage frees*. 

More production would enable 
the Government to spend large 
sums of money on the armed 
forces. Mr. Wilson would then 
get greater praise from Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

More production would help to 
close the gap between exports 
and imports, keeping in m i nd 
the fact that our imports include 
mink, caviar and one-armed ban- 
dits. 

More production would add to 
Capital whose greed can never 
be satisfied. We can produce, and 
keep producing, but it will not 
take us one step towards the 
new society to which many lead- 
ers have paid lip-service. The 
new society would be based on 
control by the workers. 

Wilson, without having read 
anything by Marx, is bringing 
out the nature of the State as 
defined by Marx. More than that, 
he has found how necessary un- 
employment is to capitalism, the 
system he is trying to save. ; 

He may not accept the class 
struggle in theory, but he Is up 
to the neck in it. He is with tbei 
ruling class. He blamed the lat- 
est phase of the crisis on the sea- 
men, forgetting that there were 
two sides in that struggle and 
that he sided with the shipown- 
ers. As part of the State appara- 
tis he eouid not be neutral. Was 
Marx right? 

We are living in a shameful 
period of British history. To meet 
the needs of capitalism, unem- 
ployment is being created and the 
rights of the workers are curbed. 
This is done by a party built, and 
paid for, by the workers them- 
selves. 

However, we have reached an 
important stage in that many il- 
lusions have been dispelled. The 
nonsense talked about "Demo- 
cratic Socialism” is now seen to 
be nonsense. It is obvious that 
mass resistance by the workers 
is the only way forward. Every 
spark we detect must be blown 
into a flame. The politicians talk 
of democracy, but mass action 
is the only kind of democracy 
left to tile workers. 


Miners Reject 
Coal Automation 

GLASGOW, Scotland — Bever- 
cotes, Nottinghamshire, was 
scheduled to start the production 
of coal last October, but it has 
not yet because the miners have 
refused to work in it. 

The National Coal Board hopes 
to work five faces, each 270 yards 
long, producing 1.5 million tons a 
year, with only 770 men, com- 
pared with 1.25 million tons with 
2,000 men. One face is ready for 
the machinery and another is al- 
most ready. 

The Coal Board proposed to 
pay control panel operators, elec- 
tricians, fitters, and other “top 
grade” men a guaranteed wage 
of £25 10s a week. Others would 
get between £16 and £19. It was 
proposed to keep to a round the 
clock arrangement, including 
weekends. The men would work t 
38% hour week. The leaders rec 
ommended acceptance, but the 
rank and file turned the proposals 
down. 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


They Are Going Too Far! 


After over a hundred years, 
many whites still don’t seem 
to understand that black peo- 
ple are human beings. They 
still seem to think we are 
some kind of animals, to be 
beaten and killed; that we 
must obey them because we 
are nobody. 

Leaders like Rev. Martin 
Luther King and the Negro 
people, north and south, are 
keeping up the good work of 
making the white man see that 
Negroes are somebody, too. 
We are determined to win the 
battle for all men to be free, 
because neither the Good Book 
nor history tells us the white 
man must have white power to 
rule all other races until the 
end of time. 

OUT TO RULE UNIVERSE? 

Some of the leaders seem 
to be out to rule the whole 
world. They even seem to be 
looking toward the sun and 
moon, now — trying to rule 
them, too. Are the white rulers 
trying to get a place to live 
on the moon to get away from 


the other races, but still be 
rulers of the world? It would 
be something to see the moon 
inarching on the white man, 
to protest! 

But many of the white peo- 
ple — especially white women 

— seem to be asking: what are 
these white leaders trying to 
do? They are afraid ail of us 

— white and black alike — 
will be destroyed if the drive 
to rule the whole World doesn’t 
stop. The leaders scan to have 
gone a little too far this time. 

A WORLD FIT FOR ALL 

People of all races are be- 
ginning to understand that 
these leaders are out to keep 
everybody under their com- 
mand. When the people join 
forces to fight for a world 
that is fit for all races of peo- 
ple to live in; when the people 
of all nations turn against the 
leaders who are leading us 
only to destruction, a new 
stage will be bom. The strug- 
gle for freedom will go on 
until every race fa totally 
freed. 
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Heinz Has Over 57 Varieties 


Heinz-Ville, U.S.A. — I 
work in a lot of different de- 
partments at Heinz, There 
are two lead ladies in the 
chicken department and a 
lot of men who wear white 
caps and white shirts and 
pants walking around on both 
shifts. 

The lead lady on day shift 
walks around hollering “hurry up 
girls,” “no talking,” “are you go- 
ing to sleep?” “we are paying 
you to sort chicken, not to look 
around.” In the meantime you 
are sorting as fast as you can, 
feeling for bones. 

On the morning shift you are 
allowed to go to the washroom, 
but on the late shift you work the 
same amount of hours, but you 
are not allowed to go to the wash- 
room, unless you ask to be ex- 
cused, just like a little kid in 
school. 

ALL BUT A WHIP 

The women who pull the ehick- 
en from the bone are older wo- 
men. Some can hardly walk. I 
guess they will retire soon. They 
make very high pay doing piece 
work, on the chicken they pull 
to be sorted. 

The sorters are paid grade one, 
the lowest paying job. You must 
stand for 7% hours and keep up 
with the pullers. The men in the 
white uniforms holler at ihe wom- 
en and some of them cry, others 
talk back and some just take it. 

Some of the girls fake sickness 
and some really get sick so they 
don’t have to work in this depart- 
ment. Some claim they can’t stand 
the smell of the ehicken. 

All the lead lady needs is a 
whip to crack. 

WONDERS ABOUT UNION 

All the girls complain about 
the grade one pay in this Dept, 
and the hard work, but they do 
: not go to the union to complain 
' about it. It really makes you won- 


der about the union and the Com- 
pany. Are they working hand in 
hand? 

They have a Dept, called Meat 
Products, where they wash and 
cut carots and sort for the soup 
and other foods. It takes five 
girls for this Dept, and one must 
do “general” work. If they send 
three whites and two colored, you 
can bet one of the colored girls 
is going to have to sweep all day. 
NEGROES GET “GENERAL” 

You must sweep up the carrots 
that fall off the conveyer, and 
that is not all that falls off the 
conveyer. Water is coming down 
heavy in certain spots, and since 
you don’t have on anything to 
protect you from the water, your 
feet get wet. The men are walk- 
ing around with boots on, but not 
the girl on “general.” 

I have never seen a white girl 
do “general” in this department 
or any other, except in depart- 
ments where they must sweep 
around their machines. Colored 
girls are put on “general” for 
eight hours, sweeping, cleaning 
and carrying their buckets. 

The colored girls don’t com- 
plain because this is grade two, 
which is 10 cents more than 
grade one. The white girls and 
sometimes one colored girl get 
grade one, which is a nice, clean, 
sitting job. 

THE HOT SPOT 

They have another department 
called Bean-filling, where you put 
bacon on a machine for an hour, 
drop bacon in squares in cans, 
and inspect the cans. 

The spot or comer where you 
sit is very hot. I bet it’s over 100 
degrees. The whole room needs 
to be air-conditioned. The women, 
white and colored, are wet to the 
skin with sweat. 

They have fans, but they are 
blowing out hot air and they are 
on the girls working the machines 
who just sit and push buttons. 


— of Speed-up 

For the surplus girls who are 
really working, there is no fan at 
all. It is there that it is 100 de- 
grees or more and the steam 
from the cans you are inspecting 
is coming up in your face and 
sweat is running down every- 
where. 

WHITE AND NEGRO JOBS 

I don’t know who picks the 
jobs for the girls at Heinz, but 
whoever does it, could do a better 
job. There are some jobs that 
only the white girls work on and 
some that only colored work on. 

A colored man who had been 
there 15 years said that Heinz is 
a lot better than it used to be, as 
far as letting the colored men 
have good paying jobs. It still has 
a long way to go. 

Heinz needs to improve work- 
ing conditions for both races. 

Farm Election 
May Bring 2 
Unions Closer 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Because of 
the much-publicised fight be- 
tween the NFWA and the Team- 
sters Union before the recent 
union elections at DiGiorgio’s 
Ranch in California, we feel that 
the following two articles from 
the NFWA publication, EL MAC- 
RIADO, are of special importance. 
(Subscriptions are $2 a year. 
Write to EL MACRIADO, Box 
1060, Delano, Calif.) 

Delano, Cal. — On Aug. 30, 
the farm workers gave Cesar 
Chavez and the striking Na- 
tional Farm Workers Associ- 
ation (NFWA) a tremendous 
victory. 

Out of 1343 who voted, only 19 
voted for “no union,” again dra- 
matically disproving the lies of 
the Delano Record, the Citizens 
for Facts and Fascism, Congress- 
man Harlen Hagen, and all the 
others who said that the workers 
didn’t want a union. 

ELECTIONS 

In the field workers’ election, 
530 voted for the NFWA, and 
331 voted for the Teamsters. Sev- 
en voted for no union. In the 
elections for the packing shed 
workers, the Teamsters won, with 
97 votes, to 45 for the NFWA and 
12 for no union. 

The two unions will have to 
work together to defend the work- 
ers and win good contracts and 
high wages from the DiGiorgio 
bosses. 

It was a great victory for the 
farm workers to force DiGiorgio 
i to hold fair elections. For five 
months, DiGiorgio had tried to 
prevent elections, and in June, 
they held a rigged “phoney elec- 
tion." 

ONLY BEGINNING 

But it is still only a beginning. 
The strikers have over 30 other 
ranches in the strike zone. And 
Cesar Chavez has promised not 
to stop the struggle until every 
worker in California, and every 
farm worker in tile nation, is pro- 
tected by good wages, a written 
contract, and a strong union. 

• 

In spite of the tragic fight with 
the Teamsters Union, we will not 
forget the many thousands of 
Teamsters members who helped 
us (including one of the Team- 
sters organizers at DiGiorgio), 
and who tried to prevent this 
senseless inter-union fight. 

We regret this fight developed. 
We regret some of the things we 
said about the Teamsters in the 
heat of the struggle, and are sure 
that most Teamsters members 
would be disgusted by the lies 
that were said about us. 

The cause of the farm workers 
has been betrayed before because 
unions were fighting each other. 
We must not let this happen 
again. 

— El Macriado, No. 44 
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On the Line 

Heart Attacks from Speed-up 
Kill 7 ; More Will Be Added 

By John Allison 

In the past few weeks there have been at least seven 
workers at Chrysler Highland Park plant who have been 
killed by heart attacks. This is what the cause of death will 
be listed as on the death certificate, but the real cause is the 
production speed-up and the impossible overtime work. 
This is true for the production^ — 


line workers as well as the skilled 
workers, although the production 
workers get the worst of it by far. 
The fact still is that there are 
many skilled workers, like those 
in the heat treatment division, 
who have been forced to work 
seven days a week for the past 
three years. 

CAN’T REFUSE OVERTIME 

You can’t refuse, either. The 
contract gives the company the 
right to schedule all the overtime 
it wants. The workers don’t have 
a say about it. All they do is work 
when the company says to; if 
they refuse, they are subject to 
be penalized. 

As it is, they are penalized an- 
other way — the way of being so 
tired because of the work strain 
that they end up in the hospital 
or in a cemetery. 

And with the fuss that Nader 
and his book raised in pointing 
out the unsafe features in today’s 
cars and the law passed by Con- 
gress, the corporation has come 
up with two new safety features, 
a dual brake cylinder and a col- 
lapsible steering wheel. These are 
now to be standard in the ’67 
models, and management is push- 
ing impossible production stand- 
ards and speed-up on the workers 
to get these parts out. 

If anyone has any question 
about if the machines run the 
men, all they have to do is see 
how the workers on these lines 
have to rush to keep up with the 
machine. Workers are asking 
themselves: are those machines 
and production worth death? They 
are seeing this price being paid 
by many workers, and no one 
knows who will be next. 


In addition to the usual speed- 
up and overtime, the company is 
also using the old moving game 
to increase production. New jobs, 
new machines and new bosses 
are moved around from plant to 
plant. 

When workers In a plant work 
on production standards that have 
been set on a job, they keep pret- 
ty much to those standards. And 
the company can’t raise them un- 
less there is a model change or a 
new engineering change has been 
made on the machines. 

But by moving the jobs from 
plant to plant, the company can 
get around the contract and still 
raise production by setting up the 
best conditions and having the 
job timed in the new plant. 

NEW PLAN TROUBLE 

Only as good as this method is 
to raise production, by far the 
best one for the company is to set 
up a completely new plant. There, 
everything is new and has to be 
timed and production standards 
set. This is what Chrysler is 
doing by closing down production 
at Highland Park and moving to 
its new Perrysburg, Ohio, plant, 
and these are the conditions the 
workers will face who will trans- 
fer to that plant. 

The same thing that happened 
at Chrysler’ s new Sterling plant 
will happen at Perrysburg: the 
jobs will be timed so high to be 
impossible to make. But the com- 
pany can say no standards have 
been set— and it can set its own. 
So the workers in Perrysburg 
will have to do what the Sterling 
workers did: strike to bring pro- 
duction standards down to a level 
to be humanly possible to make. 


Strip Mining Will Destroy 
Community Unless Stopped 


Hemp Hill, Ky. — Strip 
mining is about to destroy 
the water supply of this east 
Kentucky community and dis- 
place the 86 families who 
live here. 

And lawyers say there is no 
legislation which can stop the 
mining before the damage is 
done. 

Residents have petitioned the 
Kentucky Department of Natural 
Resources to exempt their area 
from a permit issued to the Vir- 
ginia-based Greer-Ellison Mining 
Company, on the grounds that 
strip mining on the hills behind 
the town will destroy their only 
source of water. 

The water comes from an aban- 
doned mine which has been 
dammed up to form a reservoir. 
It will be destroyed when the 
miners cut through a small out- 
crop of coal on the edge of the 
old mine. 

But the strip mining permit 
has already been issued. And 
amended strip mining regulations 
passed last year by the Ken- 
tucky legislature contain no pro- 
visions to deal with this kind of 
emergency. 

In the three weeks since the 
company entered the area, bull- 
dozers have destroyed a slope 
where the people grew vegetables 
and raised a few chickens and 
hogs. The area has been trans- 
formed into a muddy crater. 

The people of Hemphill are de- 
termined to resist the destruc- 
tion of their community. For most 
of them, their three- and four- 
room houses represent their only 
savings. They purchased the 
houses from Hie Elkhorn Mining 


Company during the 50’s, after 
the mine closed down. 

All but one of the families 
signed the petition, but few really 
expect it to succeed. 

Because of the financial and 
legal difficulties of fighting the 
companies, most mountain com- 
munities have offered little resis- 
tance when the strip miners 
moved in. But occasionally the 
people decide to fight, and some- 
times they win. 

In nearby Knott County last 
year, local people resisted the 
strip miners. Women sat in front 
of the bulldozers and were 
dragged away to jail. Snipers 
fired at the machinery from the 
hillsides. The company armored 
its bulldozers and tried to carry 
on. But eventually aroused pub- 
lic opinion forced them to agree 
not to begin strip mining in any 
new areas in the county. 

“We ought to just do like those 
old women did over yonder in 
Knott County,” said one Hemp 
Hill woman. “We ought to get 
our guns and go over there and 
tell ’em to git. I can shoot a .38. 
We’ll go up and they’ll come off 
in a hurry.” 

Many people agree. Others 
would prefer to wait and see 
the effect of their petition before 
taking more direct action. 

“Whatever we decide to do 
probably won’t do much good 
unless people outside the county 
start trying to influence the gov- 
ernment,” one man said. “We 
don’t have much influence alone.” 

Local leaders said that one way 
to help is to write a protest to 
Gov. Edward Breathitt, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 
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EDITORIAL 


Shame of a Nation: White Racism 

(Continued from Page 1) 

within one week. The first was precipitated by the wanton shooting 
of a Negro “suspect” by the police, and resulted in the arrest of 
Stokely Carmichael on charges of “inciting” it. The police tear- 
gassed the area viciously, shooting gas directly into homes and 
into the faces of people sitting on porches on side-streets. 

While a large section of the Negro community did not identify 
their aims with Carmichael during this first riot — indeed, Julian 
Bond resigned as SNCC publicity director, and other Negroes 
asked SNCC workers to leave their neighborhood — the brutal 
murder of a teenage Negro, and the critical wounding of his 
companion several days later by a white man from a moving car, 
removed all doubts as to what and who “caused” the outburst that 
followed. From his jail cell, Carmichael sent a telling message 
to the mayor: “Who are you going to blame this time?” 

It is telling also that Carmichael’s bond was set at $10,000, 
while Rockwell’s was set at $400, just as it is telling that the white 
brutes arrested in Mississippi for the beating of the Negro children 
were all released on personal bonds at once — while CORE'S Chicago 
chairman, Robert Lucas was jailed to pay off a fine at $5 a day, 
released when Rev. King’s SCLC paid the sum, and then immedi- 
ately rearrested on another charge. 

Nor are killer-cop-caused riots restricted to the South. The 
latest in San Francisco was set off in precisely the same way when 
a cop killed a 16 year old boy fleeing from a car that was reported 
stolen after the boy had been shot dead. 

BLACK POVERTY AND THE WHITE PRESS 

The truth is what? The truth of every single so-called riot lies 
in absolutely impossible living conditions. Go to any black ghetto in 
any Northern city and you will find conditions of overcrowding, high 
unemployment, poverty that should remind any well-traveled liberal 
of the “backward, underdeveloped” countries of Asia, Africa, Latin 
America. 

Instead of admitting this simple truth — that affluent America 
does not include the Negro; that “liberal” America does not want 
a Negro as a neighbor; that, once the Negro Revolution moved 
from South to North, the liberal showed both his class colors and 
his white racism — the press has taken off on a rhetorical lynching 
campaign against the “black power” slogan. 

We happen to prefer “workers’ power” as the right slogan to 
rid us of rotting capitalism. But it is the other side of Hitler's big 
lie — that the Jews were responsible for all ills — to claim that the 
“black power” slogan has, “in a few months, done more damage to a 
just cause than a century of inaction by Northern liberals and re- 
action by Southern bigots.” (The Evening Star, Sept. 29, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

AX-HANDLE MADDOX WINS 

The proof of this big lie is seen in Lester Maddox’s victory in 
Georgia by a plurality of 70,000. Does the pistol brandishing ignor- 
amus who sold ax-handles to his Klansmen customers to wield 
aganst Negroes represent only “the lunatic fringe” — or the true 
majority of whites? 

And what about the victory of the Baltimore racist George P. 
Mahoney? And what about the fact that the Klu Klux Elan has 
experienced its biggest growth this year in the North? And what 
about Lyndon himself? 

The filth In the American social fabric has become so great it 
Is there for all to see. The stench of capitalism’s rottenness is there 
for all to smell. Any one who cannot smell the stench has lost all 
other senses, as well. 

ITS TIME HAS COME 

It will take much more than the defeat of a Civil Rights 
bill, however, to defeat the Negro Revolution. When a twelve year 
old girl, in Grenada, Miss., can tell the world through her tears 
that she will go to her school, if they kill her for it, it is clear that 
nothing will stop the movement for full freedom. 

Racist politicians do not understand what a statement like 
this child’s means. They do not understand that nothing can save 
this rotten society, because its time is up. And nothing can stop 
the idea of freedom, because its time has come. 
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AMERICA'S SHAME 

The sickening sight of burly 
white thugs and screeching 
white women attacking Negro 
children in Grenada brought 
back to me the cartoon 
you published when “white 
motherhood” in New Orleans 
attacked six year olds many 
years ago. The dignity of the 
Negro children was an inspira- 
tion then, just as it is again 
today. My God! Has white 
“civilization” learned nothing 
in all this time?! Would you 
reprint that cartoon again? 

Heartsick Reader 
Chicago 

Editor’s Note: See cartoon, 
columns 1 & 2, reprinted from 
our issue of December, 1960, 

* * * 

The ways in which the 
Southern segregationists re- 
taliate against the Negroes in 
the freedom movement seems 
almost endless. 

In one town the well where 
Negroes had been allowed to 
get their water supply (since 
there is no such thing as run- 
ning water in most of the 
Negro houses) was suddenly 
declared off-limits for those 
who had dared to register 
their kids for the desegre- 
gated schools. 

Reader 

Alabama 

* * * 

As far as our company is 
concerned, the Watts Revolt 
is all over. Those that are be- 
ing Hired now are all whites. 
All the Negroes have noticed 
this. One came up to me and 
said, “Well, I see they aren’t 
hiring any more members.” 

The “quotas” are apparent- 
ly filled. 

White Worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

A Negro woman I work with 
told me what it is like, living 
in Watts. 

In one store where she 
bought a money order, in 
order to pay a bill, the money 
order never arrived. She went 
back to the store with her 
receipt. The man said to go 
away and not to bother him. 
She said that she bought the 
money order from him, had 
a receipt and he should re- 
port it but to no avail. 

At another store where she 
went to buy a hand-wringer 
washer, the man asked $250 
for it! When she complained 
that that was too expensive. 
He yelled at her, “Well go 
downtown and buy one then.” 

The Safeway market in her 
neighborhood (and Safeways 
were prime targets of burn- 
ings), is so bad that one day 
she bought two bags of flour. 
She got home and opened 
them up and bugs just flew 
out. She had to go miles away 
to do her shopping in the 
future. 

As for the police, some 
white man knocked and 


pounded on her door at 4 a.m. 
The police were called and 
they actually saw the man, 
and let the man go away 
after they talked with him 
for a while. But if it had 
been a Negro, they would 
have taken him in. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

• 

BLACK POWER 

Charles Denby writes the 
most common-sense material 
in your paper. It must require 
a tremendous intellectual or- 
ganization on his part, in view 
of the fact that his physical 
energy is sapped on the line at 
an auto assembly plant. 

The phrase Black Power 
makes tremendous sense when 
it is accurately interpreted, be- 
cause it is justice-laden. Ne- 
groes must administer the 
county units in the South 
where they are the majority, 
and the sooner this justice is 
implemented the better. If 
maps showing these counties 
were televised, I feel the logic 
and justice could not possibly 
be lost on the millions who 
would view it. 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * * 

The reason they’re after 
PoweU is because he talks and 
does things, instead of just lis- 
tening. I don’t believe every- 
thing Powell says, but I listen 
to him any time he’s on a 
broadcast, because at least 
he’s saying something. I 
wouldn’t waste my electricity 
to hear Diggs, or the others. 

Negro Housewife 
Detroit 

* * * 

I enjoyed the last issue of 
News & Letters (Aug-Sept) 
very much, especially the front 
page editorial. 

I’m still trying to establish 
my proper perspective on the 
issue of Black Power. Many 
people, myself included, went 
through a hate-white period 
before they came to a more 
humanistic attitude to the 
problem. Perhaps it is neces- 
sary to go through the ex- 
tremes (from self-hate to hat- 
ing others) befoire one can 
begin to love mankind, which 
takes a great deal more ma 
turity, while still being able to 
see that there is a real enemy 
to fight, without becoming 
hateful. 

White Intellectual 
Detroit 

Hi * & 

The danger of the “Black 
Power” theme to me is that 
it cuts you off from the poor 
whites who have the same ene- 
mies, even if they don’t yet 
know it. I can’t see how we 
can achieve the unity we need 
to build a new society if we 
have separate organizations 
for the whites and Negroes! 

Student 
New York 


FROM BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 

Marxism and Freedom came 
almost as a revelation to me, 
as I was looking for years for 
some Marxian explanation of 
the situation the “socialist 
states” are now in. I am just 
finishing it, and hope to go 
through it again in the next 
few months. 

The most important part of 
the book in my opinion is Part 
III— where it deals with Capi- 
tal. I don’t know of any other 
work on Marx or on Capital 
that would have proved the in- 
nerlinks between the workers’ 
movement and the theoretical 
work of Marx as this book did. 

I am sure that it is one of 
the scientific contributions to 
Marxism and an understand- 
ing of Marx, especially, that 
have been so rare in the last 
years. 

Correspondent 

East Europe 

* * * 

• , 

MAOISM 

Mao Tse-tung seems definite- 
ly on a collision course, to me. 
I am no “political analyst,” 
but it certainly looks like we 
are on our way to a wider war. 

I believe that both sides are 
preparing for it. Mao is pretty 
obvious about it. Our side may 
be a little more sophisticated, 
with bugging devices all over 
the place, and file? being com- 
piled on “oppositionists,” in 
preparation for the day they’ll 
be needed. 

Mao has live people — the 
Red Guard — intimidating his 
opposition. We’re more tech- 
nologically advanced, so we 
use mechanical devices and 
the like. But both sides are 
really playing the same game. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * , 

It seems to me that as Mao 
sees the youth in rebellion he 
is trying to create a form to 
contain these youth. That’s the 
meaning of the Red Guard to 
me. 

Intellectual 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

Many people seem to think 
that the Sino-Soviet conflict 
only affects us insofar as a 
possible full-blown atomic war 
may be involved. But the dan- 
ger of Maoism is far more 
than that to me. 

The Negro movement in this 
country remains the most im- 
portant blow being struck for 
a new society (without which, 
so far as I am concerned, war 
will be inevitable), and what 
concerns me is the effect Mao- 
ism may have on the civil 
rights movement. 

It is not that I think for a 
moment that the mass move- 
ment would ever embrace that 
philosophy, but I have seen 
how Maoists can give a “kiss 
of death” to a movement that 
is just beginning to develop. 

What has happened in Africa 
should be a lesson for the 
whole new third world, Ameri- 
can Negro Revolution included. 

Activist 

Detroit 

$ * * 

The Maoists have certainly 
been reaping the fruits of their 
line all over the world. After 
the tragedy in Indonesia, and 
the defeat of that largest Com- 
munist Party in the world 
(outside of Russia and China), 
and then the break-up of Mao’s 
love-affair with Castro, Mao 
faced the ouster of Nkrumab 
in Ghana. “Mao’s Thought” 
must be increasingly harder 
for the Chinese masses to 
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swallow. No wonder the stu- 
dents in China are so dissatis- 
fied that Mao just closed all 
the schools down! 

Student 

Berkeley 

• 

MISREPRESENTED? 

We of the ALF denounce the 
crude attempt of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya to justify her infan- 
tile tantrum against Bertrand 
Russell in her Editorial, 
“A mere an Civilization on 
Trial” (Aug.-Sept.,N&L) . . . 

We should also like to say to 
the letter writer who complete- 
ly misrepresented the issues 
outstanding before the demon- 
stration on Aug. 6 at Campus 
Martius, where we flew that 
most glorious banner of the 
NLF, which is also the banner 
of the ALF, that: 

A march was systematically 
sabotaged by a vaporous, 
mealy-mouthed clique of SDS, 
Du Bois, Women Strike for 
Peace, and Trade Unionists for 
Peace. Therefore, a calvacade 
was chosen. 

The hanging of LBJ (in 
effigy) was vociferously op- 
posed by certain ladies. This 
Opposition stemmed from the 
policy of exclusion . , . 
Though Black Power signs 
and similar stich slogans had 
been purged from the demon- 
stration by the good white folk 
who wished to con their way to 
peace, the planners had neg- 
lected to exclude Lobsinger 
and his Detroit police. It was 
the policy of exclusion which 
guaranteed a pathetic demon- 
stration and emboldened Lob- 
singer and the police to attack. 

A Commandante of 

the ALF, Detroit 

Editor’s Note: The “letter- 
writer” referred to above had 
suggested that “with a level 
of debate which centered 
around whether the demon- 
strations should be only anti- 
U.S. (hanging LBJ in effigy), 
or in support of the Viet Cong 
(walking around with NLF 
flags) ... it was no wonder 
the demonstration drew few 
outside the radical movement.” 

• 

HAZARD, KENTUCKY 

You will be glad to know 
that the U.S. Supreme Court 
has reversed the conviction of 
Steve Ashton, the student from 
Oberlin College, who was 
charged with criminal libel 
while he was here in 1963 
collecting food and clothing 
for us during our strike. 

He had written a report on 
our conditions, and the pow- 
er-structure of the operators 
here (the newspaper publish- 
er, the sheriff, and the po- 
lice-chief) didn’t like what he 
said about them. 

They convicted him of crimi- 
nal libel and sentenced him to 
six months in jail and a $3000 
fine. 

The trial judge had ruled 
that “any writing calculated to 
create disturbances of the 
peace, corrupt the public mo- 
rals, or lead to any act, which, 
when done, is indictable” was 
criminal. Fortunately, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the 
Kentucky law was unconsti- 
tutional. 

Miner 

Hazard, Kentucky 


NEWS & LETTERS is not only a unique combination 
of worker and intellectual in which each “speaks for him- 
self.” It is also a paper that belongs to its readers. We 
welcome letters and articles from new readers and new 
activists everywhere, because only in this EXCHANGE of 
ideas can the freedom movement develop, and the idea of 
freedom become real, at last. Send us YOUR questions, YOUR 
comments, YOUR story. 




NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION STRIKE 


The strike at NAA has its 
greatest validity when seen as 
a struggle for human dignity. 
You see all this power (NAA, 
the union, etc.) lined up 
against these strikers. The 
white world seems determined 
not to let them have human 
dignity. But if these men and 
their grievances are not taken 
up seriously, then the whole 
structure will have to face the 
prospect of Black Power. 

I feel that it is something 
important to get forty workers 
out on a sidewalk. In my shop 
I don’t think that is possible at 
this time. 

The white working commu- 
nity has the same grievances. 
They face some of the same 
problems as those men on the 
picket line. The only difference 
is how the boss talks to the 
white and the black workers. 

The struggle is really with 
the whole blame world and 
both white and black face it. 
This strike is a difficult strug- 
gle and if it succeeds it will be 
a good thing. If it doesn’t, the 
workers will get squashed. 

White Worker 
Los Angeles 


The five-day disciplinary 
lay-off that the civil rights 
strikers got for picketing 
North American Aviation dur- 
ing their working hours is sim- 
liar to what occurs in the 
South. There when a Negro 
man demonstrates he loses his 
job and sometimes even has 
to leave that part of the coun- 
try. 

We have not yet gotten to 
that point, but the 5 day dis- 
ciplinary lay off has the same 
purpose — intimidation of strik- 
ing workers and trying to 
frighten the rest of the work- 
ers. 

Striker 
Los Angeles 


The activity against the 
company and union is contin- 
uing and will not stop with the 
one-day demonstration. 

One of the things the strike 
committee is planning is legal 
action. CORE lawyers are 
helping them. They are con- 
tacting NAA workers who have 
filed grievances with the 
union and company which 
have never been resolved. 
They hope to collect 200 to 
300 such unresolved grievanc- 
es, and thereby establish that 
civil rights have been denied 
these workers. 

Complicating this is the fact 
that the government is sup- 
posed to be checking into this, 
but constantly gives a clean 
bill of health to NAA. The 
whole thing is one big farce 
when you consider that the 
aircraft companies are by and 
large, state-capitalist enter- 
prises in which the govem- 


Coming In Our Special December Issue 
Two Comprehensive Marxist Analyses by 
Tadayuke Tsushima— Japanese Marxist 
and 

Raya Dunayevskaya — Marxist Humanist 


ment gives 90 percent of the 
business, capital, etc. 

The Air Force has a big 
building at one NAA plant 
and I saw as many Air Force 
brass as company officials 
while I was picketing. The line 
between company and gov- 
ernment is a rather thin one 
here. 

CORE Activist 
Los Angeles 


The NAA workers in Califor- 
nia certainly sounded as if 
they had good reasons for 
their strike, but it didn’t sur- 
prise me that the turnout was 
not too good. 

No matter how many griev- 
ances workers have against 
their unions, and no matter 
how willing they may be to 
wildcat when an issue hits 
them suddenly, if any other 
“organization” (like CORE, 
for example) seems to be rais- 
ing the banner, the workers 
will hold back. 

The real tragedy is that the 
union should have been raising 
the banner in this case. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * » 

The Editorial in the Sept, 
issue, answering the charges 
the Propeller made against 
News & Letters and the arti- 
cles by North American Avia- 
tion workers in it, was a beau- 
tiful work of art, and very 
appropos. 

NAA Worker 
Los Angeles 

• 

SKILLED WORKERS 

Twenty years ago, the skilled 
workers would have walked 
out if they were asked to take 
other workers’ jobs and do 
them. Now skilled workers do 
anything the company asks. 
They even sweep floors. 

In our shop we lost 18 sweep- 
ers and hi-lo drivers when we 
agreed to let skilled workers 
do that kind of work. The 
stewards can’t say anything 
about it. The union agreement 
allows it. We have more skilled 
workers driving hi-los in our 
shop than we have regular hi- 
lo men. The skilled workers 
get $4 an hour, and we get 
$2.60. I cuss them every day. 

Hi-Lo Driver 
Detroit 


The production workers have 
nothing against other workers 
getting wage increases. But 
many of the production people 
are convinced that the main 
reason the skilled workers are 
demanding wage increases is 
because the production wages 
are getting too close to theirs. 

One of my buddies had what 
seemed to us like a good idea. 
He suggested that the skilled 
workers and the production 
workers switch around jobs 
every so often. The production 
workers would enjoy doing the 
skilled work, and the skilled 
workers would get a real edu- 
cation on the line. 

Assembly-line Worker 
Detroit 


China’s Self-Created Turmoil 


(Continued from Page 1) 
yet. They appeared afterwards. 

“In the name of what,” asked 
Pravda, on Sept. 16, “was it 
found necessary in China to take 
over the functions of the legal 
organs of the people’s power, 
to violate the Constitution, and 
the elementary principles of 
law?” After describing the “mass 
outrages” of the “Red Guards,” 
the Russian Communist official 
newspaper further hit the nail on 
the head, when it thus questioned 
the Chinese euphemism, the 
great proletarian cultural revolu- 
tion: “Why is the ‘proletarian’ 
movement . . . going on without 
any participation by the work- 
ing class?” 

For Russian Communism to be 
able to answer that question, 
it would have had to admit that 
its own society, even as the 
Chinese, is an exploitative one, 
so that the destiny of the prole- 
tariat is not, and cannot be, in 
its own hands. Indeed, the near- 
est parallel to the 1966 “prole- 
tarian cultural revolution” in 
China is Stalin’s 1943 revisions 
in the Marxian theory of value, 
which still dominate both Russia 
and China. 

Then, as now, the students 
rebelled against the hypocrisy of 
teaching the Marxian theory of 
freedom, but practicing state- 
capitalist tyranny. Then, as now, 
the answer of the ruling powers 
was, first, to stop teaching 
Marxian economics, and then to 
revise Marxism itself. Where the 
Russian Communists revised 
Marxian economics, the Chinese 
revise Marxian philosophy, re- 
jecting in toto the Humanism of 
Marxism. 

The distinguishing feature of 
the wholesale revision of Marx- 
ism in the two countries does 
not, however, reside in whether 
one country centered its perver- 
sion of Marxism in the economic 
or in the philosophic field, for 
in the Marxian theory of libera- 
tion the two are inseparable, 
but in the fact that, in 1943, 
Stalin could rely on the Party 
intelligentsia to do the job, 
whereas Mao, in addition to pre- 
ferring the Army as the per- 
petuating organ of Communist 
rule, must create an extra-legal 
instrument to enforce intellectual 
conformity. 

MAO’S OR LIN’S ARMY? 

A veritable deification of Mao 
seemed to be the principal attri- 
bute of the CCP plenary state- 
ment.* The claim is made that 
“Comrade Mao Tse-tung is the 
greatest Marxist-Leninist of our 
era . . . Mao Tse-tung’s thought 
is the Marxism-Leninism of the 
era in which imperialism is 
heading for total collapse and 
socialism is advancing to world- 
wide victory.” Mao’s “brilliant 
policies” during the four year 
period between this, the 11th, 
and the previous, the 10th, 
plenum are attested to, stress 
being put on his (a) “call for 
the whole party to grasp military 
affairs and for everybody to be 
a soldier,” and (b) “call for the 
People’s Liberation Army and 
all factories and villages, schools, 
commercial departments, service 
trades and party and Government 
organizations to become great 
schools of revolution.” 

Yet a careful reading cannot 
help but note that, simultaneously 
with this adulation, what is sin- 
gled out for emulation is this: 
“Comrade Lin Piao’s call on the 
People’s Liberation Army to 
launch a mass movement in the 
army to study Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung’s Thought has set a 
brilliant example for the whole 
party and the whole nation.” 

Prior to this statement the 
communique had stressed that, 
in conjunction with, the 1963 
“programmatic document” 
(which had challenged Russia’s 


♦Excerpted in New York Times, 
Aug. 14, 1966. 


leadership) and which had been 
“drawn up under the personal 
leadership of Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung,” Lin Piao’s “Long Live the 
Victory of People’s War” must 
be studied, for, together, the two 
documents “give scientific 
Marxist-Leninist analyses of a 
series of important questions 
concerning the world revolution 
of our time ...” 

The discerning reader cannot 
help but wonder whether Mao is 
being deified — or mummified. Is 
Lin living in the reflected glory 
of Mao. as the press holds, or 
is Mao being allowed to live out 
his remaining years as a deity 
only because he transferred total 
authority to Lin, head of the 
Army? 

Whether, in the turmoil in 
China, we are witness to a new 
form of Bonapartism, or al- 
legedly participating in a "school 
of revolution,” the point is that 
what is immediately involved is 
the life of the Vietnamese people. 
THE VIETNAM WAR 

Naturally the bourgeois press 
is delighted with this develop- 
ment, as it diverts attention from 
the pressure on them by the 
anti-Vietnam war fighters. These 
continuous struggles in the 1960’s 
have been hampered by the 
developing Sino-Soviet conflict 
which has made united front ac- 
tion against U.S. imperialism im- 
possible. The Communist world 
had been further shaken up by 
the calamitous defeat in October, 
1965, of the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party which had followed a 
Maoist line. 

Those Communist Parties in 
the Chinese orbit began declar- 
ing their independence. By Aug. 
13, 1966, the North Korean Com- 
munist Party, the very one to 
whose aid the CCP had come 
during the Korean war, now 
declared its independence, stat- 
ing “ ... for the sake of the 
anti-imperialist joint action and 
the united front, common ground 
should be sought, first of all, on 
this fundamental question, shelv- 
ing all other questions for the 
time being.” 

The following day the CCP 
Statement was published: “The 
Plenary session maintains that 
to oppose imperialism, it is im- 
perative to oppose modern re- 
visionism. There is no middle 
road whatsoever ... it is im- 
perative resolutely to expose 
their (Russian Communists) true 
features as scabs. It is impossible 
to have ‘united action’ with 
them.” 

For the first time since the fall 
of Khrushchev, the Russian Com- 
munist Party, on August 31, ans- 
wered back in kind: “In condi- 
tions when imperialism is step- 
ping up its efforts in the strug- 
gle against the revolutionary 
movement, is expanding the dirty 
war in Vietnam, such a step 
(“mass outrage in front of Rus- 
sian Embassy”) renders a par- 
ticularly big service to imperial- 
ism and reaction.” 

This in-fighting in the so-called 
Communist world cannot but 
hearten U.S. imperialism which 
feels free to go on with its wan- 
ton bombing of North Vietnam as 
well as its scorched earth policy 
for South Vietnam whom it is 
supposed to be “defending.” 

THE ARMY VS. YOUTH 

The Constitution of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China is the 
only one in the Communist world 
that lists the Army along with 
the Party as the two instruments 
of power. Naturally this is no 
accident. Long before Mao won 
state power, as he was escaping 
C h i a n g Kai-shek’s murderous 
counter-revolution, Mao develop- 
ed an original, for Marxists, view 
of the Army — first of a guerilla 
army, and then just of the Army. 
This is Mao’s one original con- 
tribution to “Marxism-Leninism", 
or more precisely put, to the per- 
version of Marxism, since his 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

White Activists, the Negro 
Community & Black Power 

With the rise of the concept of Black Power there has 
been some re-evaluation of the role of whites and particu- 
larly white college students in the Civil Rights movement. 

Since 1964, the year that hundreds of white students 
joined in Mississippi Summer and the year of the Selma 
to Montgomery march, there appears to have been a lessen- 
ing of white student participation in the Movement. 

There are a number of reasons. 


Japanese Student Strike Lasts 150 Days 


Primary among these is the 
Vietnam War. There is no doubt 
that the anti-war movement drew 
students away from the Civil 
Rights struggle. It is unfortunate 
that the two movements are seem- 
ingly in competition for activists 
rather than linked together, as 
they could be. But I will discuss 
that further on. 

A second reason for the loss 
of college students is that there 
has been an attempt to change the 
emphasis in the movement. There 
has been a change from working 
on integration of public accom- 
modations, etc. — projects that 
lend themselves to mass demon- 
strations — to attempting to work 
on organization-building with 
poor rural and ghettoized minor- 
ities. 

DIFFERENT ACTIVITY 

White college students have 
perhaps not taken up the chal- 
lenge of this type of work, one 
that requires long hard hours 
without the immediate superficial 
results of a sit-in. 

I do not feel, as some of the 
new Negro leadership has intimat- 
ed, that white students have had 
their lark by working in the South 
for a couple of months and now 
it is up to the Negroes living in 
the South to get beat up and 
build their organizations alone, 
while the white college student 
goes back to school “to smoke 
pot.” To think this is to ignore the 
fact that a Michael Schwerner 
and an Andrew Goodman were 
murdered as well as a James 
Chaney. 

Today much of the new leader- 
ship is calling for whites to stay 
out of the Negro community. They 
say, do not go info the black com- 
munity and teach us Negro his- 
tory. Go to the white community 
and organize them to overcome 
racism. Leave the black commu- 
nity for the blacks to organize. 
SELF DETERMINATION 

If organizing the black com- 
munity by blacks means self-de- 
termination then it should be 
hailed, for this is what we all 
should be working for and is the 
only means by which a new soci- 
ety can be born. But I don’t think 
that this type of self determina- 
tion needs to mean the exclusion 
of whites. 

To say don’t teach Negro his- 
tory in the black community is to 
ignore what Negro history is. It 
is not just a little section of his- 
| tory like fanning history or Ita- 
Man history in the United States 
j but rather Negro history is the 
| touchstone of American history, 
j To not know it is to not know 
American history. 

By “knowing it” I do not mean 
knowing a number of individual 
‘heroes and thus being proud of 
being a Negro. It is certainly true 
that individual Negroes have been 
: ; excluded from history and we 
should know about them. But do- 
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ing only this and thereby chang- 
ing the so-called “Negro psyche” 
or “white psyche” that some of 
the new leadership refers to, will 
not move us forward. 

Rather, Negro history is im- 
portant because the pivotal role 
of the Negro’s movement for free- 
dom always has been and still re- 
mains, the road which all of 
American society, white and 
black, must follow to be really 
free. 

WHITES MUST STAY 

I think that it is important that 
the white student remain in the 
Negro community. Not only to 
teach and learn Negro history 
(there are too few white or black 
who know Negro history), but 
rather, because history is present 
as well as past, and it is the white 
student who must learn from the 
Negro community. 

The whites who went South to 
aid in the Negro Revolution did 
not travel down a one way street. 
They may have gone to “help,” 
but by the time it was over it 
was the white student who 
learned as much and more than 
the Negro community, from the 
Negro community, on what free- 
dom means and how to engage in 
a fight for it. This learning pro- 
cess must continue. 

That he has not learned as 
much as he should can be seen 
by his movement away from the 
civil rights movement and to the 
anti-war movement. The move- 
ments should not be separated. 
That they are is evidence that the 
self determination being prac- 
ticed in certain aspects of the 
civil rights movement is not be- 
ing followed in the anti-war move- 
ment. 

FOR AND AGAINST 

The civil rights movement 
stands not only against racism, 
but for a different society, with 
the human being as its center. 
The anti-war struggle thus far 
has limited itself to being 
“against” — against U.S. involve- 
ment in Viet Nam — but not deal- 
ing with the fact that Russia, 
China and Hanoi are also against 
self-determination by the Viet- 
namese people. 

Unless the anti-war movement 
becomes more than an “anti” 
movement it will be unable to 
link up with the Civil Rights 
movement, despite the fact that 
on the United States’ side it is 
truly a “poor man’s war" in 
which college students can be ex- 
empt while McNamara drafts 

100,000 “educationally and physi- 
cally underprivileged” a year to 
aid in the “War on Poverty.” 
These facts give rise to a high 
percentage of Negroes fighting 
and dying in Viet Nam. 

I think that the white college 
student should be active in the 
Civil Rights Movement in both 
and white and Negro commu- 
nities. As Robert Moses said, the 
best way to fight against the war 
in Viet Nam is to aid what is 
occurring in the civil rights move- 
ment in Mississippi. 

Self-determination for minor- 
ities is a key to the freedom 
movement, but the white, par- 
ticularly the white college stu- 
dent who as yet does not have 
all the prejudices and racism that 
our system harbors, must be al- 
lowed and encouraged to par- 
ticipate. Only by working together 
can a new society be built. 


Editor’s Note: Outside of a few 
paragraphs, in a few newspapers 
last winter, at the beginning of 
the Waseda Japanese student 
strike, news of that struggle was 
almost completely blaeked-out 
in this country. Yet this strike at 
Waseda, one of the biggest and 
most famous of the private uni- 
versities in Japan, lasted for no 
less than 150 days, and involved 

35,000 students. Beginning on Jan. 
20, after the University raised 
tuition fees, the strike did not 
end until June 22. 

The violence to the students 
and the occupation of the campus 
by riot police was unprecedented 
in Japan, as the students erected 
barricades, boycotted examina- 
tions, and finally, on April 23, 
forced the president of the uni- 
versity to resign. The new presi- 
dent conceded slightly on the fee 
increase, but refused to suspend 
the punishment of 40 students. 
Finally, however, on May 22, the 
Commerce students voted for re- 
moval of the barricade, and on 
June 22, the students of the Lit- 
erature school agreed to end the 
strike. 

Below we print brief excerpts 
from a report received from Zen- 
shin, one of the groups most ac- 
tive in the struggle. Their de- 
tailed report of all the events— 
including a remarkable chron- 
icle— is unfortunately too long to 
print here in full, but may be 


New York, N.Y. — The 
Second Annual Socialist 
Scholars Conference was 
held at the Commodore Ho- 
tel in N.Y. over the weekend 
of Sept. 9-11. The response 
to this call for an end to the 
“isolation” of socialist schol- 
ars and for a revival of “the 
great traditions of socialist 
analysis” in a “spirit of radi- 
cal inquiry” was so great that 
nearly a hundred persons had to 
be turned away from the first 
session because of fire laws 
against overcrowding. 

In spite of this encouraging 
turnout, the conference was re- 
markable only for its dullness, 
unwillingness to deal with any 
problems actually facing Ameri- 
can workers today, and for the 
reappearance of many old, dis- 
credited ideas under a new, aca- 
demic cloak. 

WHERE WERE NEGROES 

If intellectual radicals once 
again feel secure enough to 
speak out in America, it is surely 
thanks to the Negro: to his radi- 
cal activity and to his insistence 
on a new definition of the idea of 
Freedom. Yet, in the 12 sessions 
of the Conference, the only men- 
tion of the Negro was in a fo- 
rum on “The Legacy of Negro 
Slavery”! 

No where was the Negro pres- 
ent as an active creative subject 
shaping America’s destiny; nor, 
to this writer’s knowledge, were 
any actual Negroes invited to 
participate in the discussion. 

The very form of the confer- 
ence smacked of what is most 
petty, most snobbish, and most 
exclusive in the bourgeois aca- 
demic world. To begin with, the 
cost: $5 for registration; $5 or 
$3.50 for meals (at which impor- 
tant discussions were held); $15 
for the “right” to display social- 
ist literature; at least $12 a night 
for a room in mid-town N.Y. 
FAMILIAR ILLS 

Then, the actual sessions : 
speakers and commentators (as 
well as topics) chosen in ad- 
vance; no discussion from the 
floor; minimum time for simple 
questions from the floor; over- 
long speeches, remote and abs- 
tract lanquage. 

The cliquishness of the confer- 
ence’s.. organizers . was., evident 


obtained by sending 10 cents to 
News & Letters, 8751 Grand 
River, Det, Mich. 48204. 

$ * * 

The immediate issues of the 
Waseda strike were the rise in 
the fee and the management of 
the newly-built student hall. The 
fee for the whole four years of 
school was to be raised from 

280.000 yen to 440,000 yen for the 
Literature students, and from 

530.000 yen to 740,000 yen for the 
Science-Technology students.* 
Students were requested to pay 
also for the expansion of equip- 
ment and for admission. 

Students all know that the 
money squeezed from them in 
this way is not used to improve 
student life. On the contrary, 
those departments in which the 
students “sell well” to the indus- 
trial world are the ones which 
become expanded and better 
equipped very rapidly. 

The buildings of the Science- 
Technology School are newly 
constructed every year, while the 

*Editors Note: We have been told 
that $1 equals 360 yen, in ex- 
change currency. However, since 
there is a great difference in the 
cost of living in U.S. and Ja- 
pan, $1 actually equals more 
nearly 100 yen in real terms. 
The reader can calculate these 
tuition figures for himself, there- 
fore. 


from the outset in that no recog- 
nized spokesman of the organized 
anti-Stalinist Left was invited to 
participate. 

As a sop to the concept of 
“broadness,” the organizers of 
the conference invited Isaac 
Deutcher, Trotsky’s and Stapn’s 
biographer, who is a stauinch, 
albeit highly critical, supporter 
of the Soviet Union, to give the 
keynote speech on “Socialist 
Man” 

DIVIDED RESPONSE 

Deutcher refered several times 
to Russia’s “positive, progres- 
sive achievements,” but was also 
quite pointed in criticising the 
barbarity of its bureaucratic rule 
and in underlining the continuity 
between the “criminal,” Stalin, 
and the present rulers, his heirs. 
His remarks provoked enthusias- 
tic applause from half of the 
audience and stony silence from 
the other. 

On the following day, a “socia- 
list scholar” with the unlikely 
name of Gaylord LeRoy, who 
had been invited to comment on 
a report concerning “Realism in 
Literature,” first called his aud- 
ience back into line by compar- 
ing the spirit of the Marxist 
criticism of Russia at the Deut- 
cher meeting to that of “The 
John Birch Society or the Nation- 
al Association of Manufact- 
urers,” and reminding us, in sin- 
ister tones, to “remember who 
our friends are.” 

Then, returning to the topic of 
literature, he went on to sing the 
praises of “socialist realism” 
(Stalin’s phrase for literary 
thought-control), and the neces- 
sity for the artist to be “comit- 
ted” (ie. follow the party Hne.) 

Ironically enough, everyone, 
including even Dr. LeRoy, spoke 
of Marxist-Humanism— but only 
as a catch-phrase to cover up the 
old sterile elitism proned by the 
Communists and their friends 
since the thirties. (Naturally, no 
actual Marxist-Humanist was al- 
lowed to speak.) 

Yes, McCarthy is dead. The old 
radicals have indeed crawled 
out from under the rocks, this 
time sporting fancy PhD.’s. But 
of them it must be said as ol the 
aristocrats returning after the 
French Revolution: “They have 
forgotten nothing, and leatned 
nothing.” I f ( 


student dormitories remain very 
small for many years (only 150 
out of 35,000 students can be ac- 
commodated in the dormitories). 
STUDENTS LEFT OUT 

The student hall used to be run 
by the students themselves and 
offered rooms and services for 
the autonomous activities Of the 
university students. 

When the new student hall was 
built, however, the administra- 
tion declared it was to be gov- 
erned by the university instead 
of by the students. 

The students’ anger was also 
directed at the educational policy 
of the university— the line of In- 
dustry - University Cooperation. 
They also expressed their indig- 
nation against the bureaucratic 
method by which the university 
was administered. 

The Primary schools, junior 
high schools, and high schools 
have to a certain degree already 
been incorporated into the frame- 
work of the existing society (state 
control over the teachers, direc- 
tion of text-books, etc.) Now the 
universities have become the tar- 
get of the Japanese imperialists, 
(e.g. Immediately after the strug- 
gle against the Japan-U.S.A. Mu- 
tual Security Treaty in I960, the 
prime minister had said, “We 
can no more let the universities 
be the training ground for the 
revolution.”) 

“TO LIVE AS HUMAN” 

The Waseda struggle, in es- 
sence, was the fight between two 
ideas: “to live as human be- 
ings” or “to surrender to the 
state power and capitalist dom- 
ination” for the students. 

The Waseda struggle revealed 
the total bankruptcy of the ex- 
isting leadership of the tradi- 
tional left wings of Japan before 
the eyes of the mass of students. 
The students of the Japanese 
Communist Party, for example, 
opposed the blockade of the ad- 
ministration building and in- 
sited on going to the Parliament 
House to make a petition. 

Rejected by the mass of stu- 
dents, they became very isolated. 
As a result, the JCP in Waseda, 
who once had 200 members, could 
get only 50 students to their own 
rally. The organizations which 
led tile struggle were those of 
the independent revolutionary 
left wing. They were NC-JRCL, 
RMF-JRCL, and the Socialist 
Youth League. 

Through the struggle, the Toga- 
kuren (Tokyo Student Federa- 
tion)* became strengthened and 
many students of Waseda have 
joined in united action on issues 
such as Japan-Korea Talk, the 
Vietnam War, etc., with the stu- 
dents organized by the Togaku- 
ren on other university campuses 
in Tokyo. 

UNSETTLED ISSUES 

Though the fee-raising prob- 
lem was “settled,” the issue con- 
cerning the management of the 
student hall is still pending. In 
the Science-Technology School, 
which dropped out of the strike 
first, the left-wing gained a ma- 
jority in the recent elections of 
the students, winning over the 
right-wing people who acted 
against the strike. Waseda will 
continue to be a stronghold of 
th e Japanese student movement 
for years to come. Waseda will 
never die. 


♦Togakuren (Tokyo Student Fed- 
eration) is composed of essen- 
tial student autonomous groups 
of the universities in Tokyo. 

The Zengakuren, as national 
organization al the student 
groups, is going to be re-con- 
strueted at the end of this year 
through the cooperation of Toga- 
kuren and Fugakuren, (Kyota 
Student Federation) to put an end 
to the split of the Japanese stu- 
dent movement— with the excep- 
tion of the Japanese Communist 
Party’s student movement, which 
is now in total confusion as the 
result of the fact that the JCP 
has taken an “independent line” 
from the Chinese Communist 
Party. 


Recent Socialist Intellectual 
Confab Produces Old Ideas 
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Go Where Problems Are — in Ghettos 



Within shadows of Negro 
ghettos in Nashville 
(above), youth are learning 
about Negro History as it 
fuses to become part of 
American history, taught 
under large tree in open 
air class shown at right. 

Nashville, Tenn. — There 
are 13 colleges and univer- 
sities in this area, and the 
students have been very ac- 
tive and successful in win- 
ning a lot of victories for the 
movement. But for a while, 
after the restaurants and 
parks and other public ac- 
commodations opened up for 
Negroes, the movement 
“died” in Nashville. 

Some of us were deeply dis- 
turbed, however, because we 
knew that growing numbers of 
people here had a basic need for 
food, shelter, jobs, medical care 
and education. We decided to 
demonstrate our concern in a 
Community Action Project, which 
is now called the North Nashville 
Project. 

After a lot of discussion, we 
decided that the only meaningful 
way to help people is to help 
them help themselves. The phi- 
losophy in our movement is that 
we go Into a community and try 
to work ourselves out of a job. 
The idea was not just to get peo- 
ple organized hut to develop them 
so we could move on to some 
other community while they kept 
their organization going them- 
selves. 

FIRST VICTORIES 

The area in which we located 
the Project is a depressed area 
where the residents have lived for 
a number of years and where 
there are a lot of small churches, 
stores, and a “sense of commu- 
nity.'’ We rented a house and 
moved in. 

The first part of our Project 
centered around things like get- 
ting stop signs and street lights. 
The most important results were 
not only the small victories we 
won, but the fact that the people 
in the neighborhood got to know 
us, and we got to know them, 
through the activities around 
these things. 

Our biggest success was our 
summer program. One of the 
biggest problems in the area was 
the quality of education the kids 
had been getting. You could hard- 
ly believe there was a school in 
the community. Kids in the third 
and fourth grade could write their 
names, but they couldn’t spell 
them. So this summer we started 
a program to give the kids some 
of the things they had been miss- 
ing in school. 

SCHOOL PROGRAM 

We showed the kids movies 
every Monday, to show them 
what was happening around the 
world. On Tuesday the kids were 
divided into three groups: the 
pre-schoolers; the first to third 
graders; those from fourth grade 
up. We taught the first to third 
graders reading. The others were 
taught different subjects every- 
day. On Tuesday we taught them 
science; on Wednesday, Negro 
history; on Thursday, math; and 
on Fridays we rallied everyone 
together and went on field trips 


-Photos by Verna Fausey, 
North Nashville Project 


to different industries and build- 
ings around Nashville, to show 
them how things like milk or 
coke were processed. 

Now we want to expand our 
program into other areas. One is 
an all-white area, where housing 
and employment will be the main 
issues. Housing is a problem for 
all the poor. 

DECREPIT HOUSES 

In Nashville the tax on the land 
is according to the value. If you 
own some houses that aren’t very 
valuable you don’t have to pay 
much tax on them. The landlords 
figure that when Urban Renewal 
comes through in the next five 
years or so they will make money 
on the houses, but in the mean- 
time people have to pay rent to 
live in those decrepit buildings. 

Six million dollars was appro- 
priated by Johnson’s war on pov- 
erty. Three million is already 
gone, and the area hasn’t even 
been touched. Hie three million 
went like all the other money in 
the war on povery— to the people 
who are supposed to distribute 


the money. But it never gets to 
where it is supposed to go. 

WHERE MONEY GOES 

This is what happened to 25 
thousand dollars this summer— 
a pre-college program at Fisk 
took it. Seventy-five kids. 1 don’t 
think there’s anything wrong with 
a pre-college program, if the 
community is all right. But it 
isn’t. 

Johnson’s “idea” was to get 
kids that were not likely to go to 
college and send them there for 
the summer — even pay them to 
go — so that by fall they’d develop 
a new attitude and want to con- 
tinue college. But the 75 kids that 
went to pre-college this summer 
were teachers’ kids, and those 
that were most likely to go to col- 
lege anyway. 

WHAT IS NEEDED 

The type of programs that are 
needed and we hope to be initiat- 
ing in this community are great 
in number, most probably includ- 
ing housing, voter registration, 
an educational program. You 
could go on for hours listing the 
things that are really needed 
there. To drive through there 
would make you sick to look at 
the conditions. 

We feel that the only way you 
can do something for people in 
the ghetto is to go in there and 
tell them the truth. That is some- 
thing they understand very well. 
And if you want to talk to people 
about their housing, we feel you 
should get a house there and stay 
there. 

What’s wrong with this country 
is that the people on the outside 
of the ghetto have been telling 
the people on the inside of the 
ghetto how to run their lives- 
and that can’t be done. It never 
has, and never will. 


Editor’s Note: Letters and con 
tributions to the Project can b< 
sent to North Nashville Project 
1705— 26th Ave. North, Nash 
ville, Tennessee. 


With News and Letters Committees 


The recent convention of 
News & Letters Committees, 
held over Labor Day weekend, 
was the tenth national gather- 
ing since our Founding Con- 
vention in 1S66, and was at- 
tended by Committee mem- 
bers from all our locals, and 
by visitors from all parts of 
the country. Negro and white 
workers, students from many 
campuses, and civil rights ac- 
tivists from many areas took 
part in all the discussions. 

ThePerspectives Report giv- 
en to the Convention by the 
National Chairman, Raya Dun- 
ayevkaya, took up: The World 
Today; Marxist-Humanism vs. 
Communism; Race and Class; 
Nationalism and International- 
ism; and Youth, Philosophy 
and Organization. It is now 
being mimeographed, and will 
be available for 35 cents to 
any readers of N & L who wish 
to order it 

PAPER WELL USED 

Reports were also given on 
the impact the paper has had 
during the past year, as a wea- 
pon in both the class struggle 
and in the freedom movement. 
Highpoints were a report on 
the developments in the Mary- 
land Freedom Union organiz- 
ing efforts in Baltimore, and 
reports of how rank and file 
workers from the auto shops 
in Detroit and the airplane 
factories in Los Angeles, have 
been able to use N & L in their 
battles against both company 
and union bureaucrats. 

Other reports covered work 
that is being done in tenants’ 
organizations in New York, 
union-organization drives on 


university campuses, upgrad- 
ing drives for Negroes in 
Pittsburgh, and community- 
projects in the South. 

The significance of the lec- 
ture tour in Japan by the Na- 
tional Chairman, and the im- 
pact of News and Letters in- 
ternationally was also dis- 
cussed. 

NEW PAMPHLET 

The convention also project- 
ed plans for a new pamphlet 
on “Who We Are and What 
We Stand For”, in which ques- 
tions new friends and potential 
members want most to know 
will be answered. As sec- 
tions of the pamphlet are draft- 
ed, they will be made available 
to all members. The first sec- 
tion which will be circulated 
for discussion, is entitled 
“Where We Stand on Labor.” 
All readers and friends who 
would like to participate may 
order copies for ten cents. 

The continual financial crisis 
which confronts News & Let- 
ters was also discussed, and 
the Convention undertook to 
raise a Special Sustaining 
Fund by Dec. 31, in order to 
assure the regular, monthly 
publication of the paper in the 
year ahead. Individual pledges 
totalling $2,795 were made by 
both members and visitors 
and $520 was turned in dur- 
ing the session itself. Several 
fund-raising events wiU be 
sponsored by various locals to 
raise funds, and two of the 
pledges were especially creat- 
ive; one member pledged the 
price of the next piece of 
sculpture he sold, and one visi- 
tor pledged 100 subs for the 
paper within the year. 


America's "Sick Society" 


Detroit, Mich. — The re- 
birth of fascism in America 
today, combined with the 
physical violence against 
Negro school children, proves 
this society is not a “Great 
Society” but a completely 
Sick Society. 

The voices of power— govern- 
ment, church, press, business and 
union bureaucracies — are stilled, 
as if ignoring the facts will make 
them less real. And the fence-sit- 
ting liberals have not been moti- 
vated yet to take any concrete 
role. 

History speaks vividly and trag- 
ically, and with great repetition. 
But the lesson is lost among this 
society’s pretensions of affluence 
and “the best of all possible 
worlds” delusions. Humanism is a 
word in great use today. But the 
practice, as it involves man and 
his freedom, is totally absent. 
Unless “humanism” is equated 
with "freedom” it will remain so. 

It would not seem possible that 
a war which ended less than 25 
years ago, engulfed the world, 
and claimed millions of victims, 
could be so easily forgotten. Yet, 
in Chicago, the white back lash 
chose to protest with the neo- 
Nazi movement in demonstrations 
against the civil-rights marchers. 

LOSS OF MEMORY? 

Even harder to comprehend is 
the fact that most of the residents 
of the area were immigrants and 
first-generation Americans with 
East European backgrounds, 
either directly or indirectly in- 
volved in World War II. Whether 
they rationalized that their pro- 
tests against the Negroes in 
which they joined forces with the 
American Nazi party — was the 
“lesser of two evils,” or whether 
they considered their own protest 
“separate from” the Nazis does 
not excuse their loss of memory. 
The memory of the Nazis should 
have revulsed them. 

When the psycopathic leader of 
the American Nazi Party, George 
Lincoln Rockwell, announced over 
TV that he would lead a protest 
march into Jewish residential 
areas in Chicago because the 
“Jews are financing the Negro 
riots” and “depriving me of my 
constitutional rights”, a reporter 
added a touch of American pre- 
occupation with “celebrities” by 
addressing the next question to 
him with a polite, “Sir”. 
IRON-CROSSES, SWASTIKAS 

The pre-teen and teen fad now 
is the iron-cross and swastika. 


The wholesalers and retailers of 
these symbols of terror contend 
that there is no overt meaning 
behind the distribution of these 
products, except to make money. 
The youth, inadequately inform- 
ed, use these as symbols of “re- 
bellion.” 

Some schools insist that their 
students not display these prod- 
ucts. Others maintain the status- 
quo of do-nothingness. But the 
parents, whose main responsibili- 
ty it is to inform, mold, create, 
have abdicated responsibility to 
their children, just as they have 
to man in the world around them, 
CHILDREN CRY OUT 

If for no other reason than , 
that the victims were children, 
the brutality against the Negro 
school children in the South 
should have exploded in a cry ©f 
disgust and protest throughout 
the country. 

But instead, the only cries came 
from those Negro children — brave 
and adamant that they would 
get an education no matter what. 
Their dignity and resolve is the 
only light in a rapidly darkening 
present and future. 

Until voices of protest are 
heard in unison, demanding free- 
dom not only far self, but for 
every man, our present society 
will not be changed, and Human- 
ism will remain just a theory and 
not a reality. 


The Battle 

by Ray Ford 

peace 

just a word 
a fantastic dream 
in reality a nightmare 
the greatest horror 
faced by man 
to be feared 
for what it means 
what does it mean 
no one knows 
never will know 
it shall never be tried 
to remain a dream 
a horrible nightmare 

but 

it’s not just a word 
a fantastic dream 
nor in reality a nightmare 
but the greatest blessing 
offered to man 
should not be feared 
for it means 
love, justice, brotherhood 
and an end to 
hate, war, violence 
so it shall be tried 
and not remain a dream 
just a nightmare 


READ " THE CHALLENGE OF MAO TSE-TUNG" 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Special paperback edition, only $1.98. (Hard cover, 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
concept was for continuous guer- 
rilla warfare to develop irrespec- 
tive of any relationship to a mass 
movement which, to genuine 
Marxism, would be its only rea- 
son for being. If now the Army 
should have slipped away also 
from Mao’s control, it would only 
show that theory has a logic of 
its own, irrespective of a relation- 
ship to the theoretician. 

Once this army has an objec- 
tive basis for being — state power 
— nothing can keep it from being 
the expression of the exploitative 
ruling class and its global ambi- 
tions. It is not that Mao dis- 
agrees with these: he is anxious 
to contend with other great pow- 
ers for world domination. It is, 
rather, that he does also have a 
concept of “the vanguard role 
of the Party to lead”, which now, 
however, has been absorbed in 
the stress on “politics must take 
command”. 

Far from the activities of the 
“Red Guards” initiating “a sec- 
ond revolution,” China’s “prole- 
tarian cultural revolution” is so 
devoid of any proletarian par- 
ticipation, or peasant or student 
youth for that matter, that ( 1 ) 
all universities were ordered 
closed for six months, and ( 2 ) 
the Red Guards were ordered 
“not to go to factories, enter- 
prises and Government organiza- 
tion below the country level, not 
to rural people’s communes . . .” 
In a word, they must not inter- 
fere with production, neither in 
the factories, nor on the farms. 

No doubt, Mao is hoping to 
use them against the rebellious 
students in the cities, but suc- 
cess is by no means assured. 
Quite the contrary. For the truth 
is that the foremost voices of 
revolt against Mao’s rule during 
the 100 Flowers campaign were 
those of the youth. And it is they, 
again, who had brought about 
a very modified version of it in 
1861. The fact that Mao felt com- 
pelled to order the closing of the 
schools bespeaks the restlessness 
of the Chinese youth. Those con- 
fident of the rule of their think- 
ing do not go about shutting 
down schools of higher learning. 

State-capitalism calling itself 
Communism is as anxious to dull 
the sense of youth as any ruling 
class fearing the daring of youth 
compelled to live in a world they 
did not make. The Chinese youth 
will yet teach Mao the lesson be- 
gun by the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters: that you cannot brain- 
wash a people by totalitarian 
rule. 

GLOBAL AMBITIONS VS. 
PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 

Even a cursory look at the ac- 
tual, instead of the imagined, de- 
velopments in Mao’s China will 
show that power in the People’s 
Republic does not lie in the hands 
of the people; it isn’t even in 
the hands of the “vanguard,” 
the Communist Party. It took 
Mao over a decade after the con- 
quest of power before he both- 
ered to convene a Congress of 
the Chinese Communist Party. 
Furthermore, all apologists for 
China as a “land of socialism” 
notwithstanding, that Congress 
designated China as state-cap- 
italist. 

Naturally, Communism held 
that “State-capitalism under con- 
trol of a state led by the work- 
ing class is different in nature 
from state-capitalism under bour- 
geois rule.” But this does not 
change the fact that even the 
Chinese Communists, as late as 
September, 1956, called the coun- 
try by its right name, state-cap- 
italism. 

What happened then to change 
everything very nearly overnight? 
Where it took 11 years to con- 
vene a Congress, why did it take 
less than a year for the Politburo 
to proclaim that not only could 
. China industralize faster than 
“the West,” but that it was out- 


distancing “socialist” Russia by 
going directly (sic!) to “com- 
munism”? 

This was no “second revolu- 
tion.” It was an outright counter- 
revolution. Unlike the elemental 
outpouring of the masses against 
the corrupt Chiang Kai-shek re- 
gime, this time “the mass line” 
meant the mass sweat and blood 
that would be needed to take the 
fantastic “Great Leap Forward” 
— into what they knew not. What 
shocked Mao’s China beyond any 
rational reaction one short month 
after the Communist Congress 
was the first great proletarian 
revolution for freedom from Com- 
munism. It happened in Hungary, 
and it shook the whole Commu- 
nist world to its foundations. 

Mao’s counter-revolutionary 
role was not exhausted in his urg- 
ing Khrushchev to rush Russian 
tanks to put down the revolution. 
No, so afraid was Mao that a 
genuine proletarian revolution 
might also occur in China, that, 
first, he tried winning over the 
Chinese intellectuals through a 
“thaw” called “let 100 flowers 
bloom” campaign. Then, when 
the voices of protest to his rule 
could be heard from all layers 
of the population, the youth in 
particular, he clamped down 
their protest, and ordered, in- 
stead, the so-called Great Leap 
Forward, which brought the coun- 
try to near-famine conditions. 

Outside of guerrila warfare 
and “organization, organization, 
organization,” Mao has a sheer 
genius for miscalculation. The 
1956 Congress on state-capital- 
ism and the 195S Great Leap 
Forward disaster are not the 
only ones. Greater still in its 
world impact was the tragedy 
of cosmic proportion which re- 
sulted from his adventurism for 
a new axis of world power, as 
against the West, and Russia — 
the planned Peking-Djakarta axis. 

This is not the place to go into 
the fall of the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party which-had been fol- 
lowing a Maoist line*. Suffice it 
to say here that the very collapse 
of any Peking-Djakarta axis 
seemed to have hardened Chinese 
Communism’s concept of itself 
alone as the center of the uni- 
verse. 

It is true that this concept is 
not that of the old Empire, but 
of new Communism. But the fact 
remains that China’s present con- 
cept of “a new era of world 
revolution” rests wholly on this 
being led solely and exclusively 
by Chinese Communism. It is 
no accident that Mao’s maps of 
China, just as Chiang Kai-shek’s, 
show China not as it is, but as it 
was in the days of great empire 
when China was the center of 
the universe. 

The big power chauvinism that 
so disturbed Castro, obviously 
had no visible effect on those 
of Mao’s Western admirers, one 
of whom has actually dubbed the 
present turmoil in China “Mao’s 
Second Revolution.” **The fail- 
ure to see through Mao’s global 
ambitions is not due to any diffi- 
culty in detecting them. On the 
contrary. They protrude every- 
where, even in Chinese Commu- 
nism’s embrace of the “black 
power” slogan in the United 
States in the vain hope that suf- 
ficient chaos would result from 
it as to pave the way for China’s 
leadership of this movement too. 

The trouble with Mao’s apolog- 
ists is that they share his con- 
cept of the “backwardness” of 
the masses, hence the need for 
extra-legal organs to assure al- 
legedly revolutionary succession. 
Having no confidence that the 
proletarians could gain freedom 
by their own mass strength, and 


* See News & Letters, Oct. 1965 

**See “Mao’s Second Revolution” 
by K. S. Karol, New Statesman, 
September 9, 1966. 


• During the recent years of 
0 the civil rights struggle, the 

• public image of the NAACP 
0 among Negroes has dropped 

• from year to year as other 
0 more aggressive organizations 

• have gone on to accomplish 
0 through mass demonstrations, 

• the goals that the NAACP has 
0 fought for over 50 years in the 

• courts. The Negro people have 

• made every attempt to make 

• the NAACP more militant, to 

• change from using only the 

• courts and money to mass 

• action. 

J Recently even the old lead- 

• ership of the organization, the 
f nominating committee, recog- 

• nized part of their weakness 
2 and re-shuffled its Board of 

• Directors. The chief conserva- 


tive to be eliminated was 
Walter P. Reuther, president 
of the United Automobile 
Workers, who has sat on the 
board for many years and done 
nothing to aid the Negro 
struggle either in the NAACP, 
in his own union, or in AFL- 
CIO of which he is Vice Presi- 
dent. Eliminated along With 
him were other aging direc- 
tors: Bishop Spottswood, Hu- 
bert Delany, former N.Y.C, tax 
Commissioner and the 35 year 
“do nothing” president, Arthur 
B. Spingarn. 

Dr. Reed, the Nominating 
Committee Chairman, de- 
scribed the action as an effort 
to “bring more militancy into 
the organization.” 

Reuther has for many years 


enjoyed a reputation as a “lib- 
eral” which is widely disputed 
among members of his own 
union, especially the Negro 
members who are refused up- 
grading, and the members of 
locals where Negroes are de- 
nied posts of leadership. 
Added to this has been his 
lack of leadership within the 
AFL-CIO to end discrimina- 
tion within union ranks and 
his lack of any real financial 
support to either the civil 
rights movement or to those 
who are unorganized and 
would very much like to be- 
come union members. 

Is it any wonder that even 
conservative Negroes decided 
to throw him out of the leader- 
ship of the NAACP? 


s 

: 

: 

• 

: 


INDONESIA 

Since the new military dic- 
tatorship has taken over In- 
donesia and made Sukarno a 
mere figurehead, over 300,000 
people have lost their lives in 
a blood bath that is still sweep- 
ing the nation. All that is re- 
quired to assure a death war- 
rant is to accuse an individual 
of being a “communist”. 

The students of the country 
are used by the military forces 
as willing tools. The para- 
troopers provide lists of “sus- 
pected persons” to the mobs 
of students, who are granted 
special permission to break 
the curfew and raid homes 
throughout Jakarta, dragging 
people from their beds to face 
“special courts” set up by the 
paratroopers. 

Any person of Chinese an- 
cestry is immediately suspect, 
just as any Jew was in Hitler’s 
Germany, and suffers the same 
fate. Thousands are fleeing 
back to China rather than face 
death in Indonesia. 

Meanwhile, the real source 
of the trouble, the incompe- 
tency of the military regime, 
is bearing tragic fruit. On the 
island of Lombok, during the 
last three months, over 10,000 


holding U.S. imperialism to be 
very nearly invincible, they pre- 
fer to lean on some state power. 

It is this which has made them 
subject to the alchemy with which 
Mao transforms China as a na- 
tion into a proletarian class, and 
further expands this magic into 
having China “represent” all ex- 
ploited minorities. And it is this 
that has blinded them from see- 
ing the sinister role China is 
playing in the Vietnam war, and, 
instead, to present China as “the 
vanguard of the resistance to the 
Pax Americana.” As Cuba has 
learned, nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

Of course, United States im- 
perialism is the main escalator 
of the Vietnam war. Of course, 
this is part of its strategy against 
China itself. Of course, it is out 
for world domination. But the 
way to undermine this barbarism 
is not by siding with China (or 
Russia) who have their own glo- 
bal aims. 

The Negro Revolution has done 
more to shake up American cap- 
italism than all the thunderous 
statements of China and its all- 
too cautious actions. To think 
otherwise is to play power poli- 
tics and to block the road to 
freedom. The only way to achieve 
freedom is through the release of 
the elemental creativity of the 
oppressed masses, Chinese in- 
cluded. , . 


1 . 


persons, according to govern- 
ment figures, have starved to 
death. Other sources claim 
that over 30,000 have starved 
to death, despite the fact that 
the island has a two crop 
rice economy. The rice is 
being exported rather than be- 
ing fed to the inhabitants a 
few miles away. 

The U.S. government sup- 
ports this new military dic- 
tatorship, and will support its 
re-entry into the United Na- 
tions, hoping to gather another 
vote, and disregarding the kill- 
ing of many innocent people 
in this country. 

VIETNAM ELECTIONS 

We have always favored 
genuine popular elections jin 
the entire country of Vietnam. 
The recent elections were not 
in that category. 

When an election is held 
with only “approved candi- 
dates” running for office, and 
the votes are counted by the 
same old village chiefs that 
are taxing the people out of 
existence, then this farce can- 
not be called a genuine free 
election. If the results of that 
election were anything other 
than what they were, then the 
results would have been sur- 
prising. 

With the Viet Cong holding 
75% of the country and no 
one in those areas voting, and 
no Viet Cong candidates run- 
ning, it is little wonder that 
no opposition was heard from. 

The chief losers were the so- 
called “militant Buddhists” 
who urged abstention from 
voting and were ignored by 
the small segment of the total 
population which was per- 
mitted to vote. 

A real expression of dem- 
ocratic opinion will not come 
under present military aus- 
pices. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

When the United States in- 
tervened in the internal af- 
fairs of the Dominican Repub- 
lic there were, according to 
their own estimates, 17 known 
Communists involved. That 
was 17 months ago. 

After the intervention of 
22,000 U.S. troops and the loss 
of thousands of Dominican 
lives, the same sources esti- 
mate there are now 3,000 
known Communists in the 
country, which they consider 
a “safe level.” Installed with 
U.S. support as the new Presi- 
dent is Joaquin Balaguer, a 
former associate of the ousted 
dictator Trujillo. 

The chief result of U.S. in- 
tervention has been a strength- 
ening of the Communist totali- 


tarian forces, the annhilation 
of the democratic forces and 
the placing of right wing ele- 
ments in high places of gov- 
ernment. All this accom- 
plished, the U.S. troops have 
withdrawn, leaving many 
Americans dead in a war in 
which they had no stake, in 
another one of the black pages 
of American history. 

DR. KING CONDEMNS 
CHURCH 

At a convention of the 
Christian Churches (Disciples 
of Christ) in Dallas, Texas, Dr. 
Martin Luther King ripped 
into the white Christian com- 
munity which pretends to fol- 
low Christian principles in 
public but follows the teach- 
ings of Hitler in private. 

One of the lay-leaders of the 
sectarian Christian group hold- 
ing the convention was Dr. 
Robert G. Storey, the execu- 
tive trial lawyer for the Amer- 
ican government during the 
Nurenberg Trials, who criti- 
cised Rev. King’s methods of 
non-violent civil disobedience. 
He made a loud protest 
against Negroes carrying out 
their struggle for democracy 
in America, “in face of arrest.” 

Dr. King pointed out that 
20 % of the soldiers fighting 
in Vietnam are Negroes, 
whereas they are only 10 % of 
the population of the country 
and have less than 1 % of the 
legislators representing them 
in the various bodies of gov- 
ernment. 

The Baptist Church, of which 
he is a Negro member in their 
segregated wing, is a chief cul- 
prit of segregationism. Nearly 
all of the white Southern Bap- 
tists are segregationists, and 
opposed to everything the 
Negro represents. Yet Negroes 
supporting the northern wing 
of the Baptist Church refuse 
to separate themselves from 
this reactionary institution. 

The Catholic Church, in re- 
cent years, has tried to make 
up for its past mistakes. But 
those who were trying to cor- 
rect the mistakes were indi- 
vidual Nuns and Priests, good 
intentioned, but opposed by 
their rulers, Cardinals Mac- 
Intyre of Los Angeles and 
Spellman of New York both of 
whom have been publicly re- 
quested to “retire” when they 
have reached senility, as they 
have. 

Other churches are no less 
to blame. “Peace on Earth 
and Good Will Toward Men” 
is a meaningless phrase when 
racist “Christians” beat and 
kill Negro children as they 
make their way to a public 
school, paid for through their 
parents’ tax dollars. 
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The UAW, Elections and Negroes 

In the past decade in Michigan every municipal, state or fed- 
eral election has brought up the controversial question of supporting 
or not supporting, on the UAW-sponsored slate, some Negro can- 
didate who seems to be the choice of the Negro community. In 
some way or other the UAW, through their Negro spokesmen, 
always seem to come up with some gimmick to explain why they 
cannot support the prime choice of the Negro people. 

This was true when Congressman Charles Diggs, Jr. first ran 
for office. The UAW discovered some unknown Negro with the 
same name as Diggs, and supported him. After they realized they 
could not defeat Congressman Diggs and saw the solid support he 
held in the Negro district, they made a deal to get Diggs to sup- 
port them, and then they supported him. 

UAW POLITICAL ZIGZAGGING 

Similarly, when another Negro candidate, Jackie Vaughn, ran 
for City Council in Detroit, the UAW withheld support for him, but 
felt free to endorse a reactionary, former police officer, Philip 
Van Antwerp, and the former mayor, Louis Miriani, who had been 
soundly defeated several years before precisely because of his racist 
attitude toward the city’s Negroes. It was the solid vote against 
Miriani, in fact, which was responsible for the victory of present 
Mayor Jerome Cavanagh, a complete unknown then. The daily press 
(some claim with the blessing of the CIO) gave Jackie Vaughn the 
kiss of death at that time “exposing” him, for example, for lying 
about his age. 

Many workers feel they played the same role in trying to defeat 
John Conyers, Jr. As one worker put it, “If you are a Negro, you 
have to be a yes man for the white leaders of the CIO, in order 
to get their support.” The UAW endorsed Richard Austin in op- 
position to Conyers, whose father is a UAW staff member and was 
forced to support Austin instead of his own son. Some workers 
feel that because Congressman Conyers is opposing the action of 
the UAW in the Negro districts, he will be the next one to get 
the kiss of political death from the CIO. 

In the last Detroit municipal election, Negro union leaders 
were split into two factions over the support of Negro candidates. 
Horace Sheffield and his TULC (Trade Union Leadership Council) 
joined the Negro community in their slogan of supporting “four, 
no more,” by which they meant the four Negroes who were running. 
The four included Attorney George Crockett and Jackie Vaughn, 
and that led to the showdown fight between Sheffield and UAW 
President Walter Reuther later, when Reuther wanted to move 
Sheffield to a post in Washington, D.G. 

REUTHER’S ORDER STICKS 

Sheffield said he would go back into the plant before he would 
move, but he finally accepted the transfer and Reuther’s orders. 
However, Sheffield never did have to move to Washington. 
Today, most Negroes say they can see what kind of a deal he 
agreed to, carrying out the line of the UAW in the Negro com 
munity. 

In the primaries for the current election, Attorney Crockett 
proved to be the first choice in the Negro community for a judge- 
ship in Recorders Court. The CIO endorsed him in these primaries, 
and be drew more votes than any other Negro on the slate. 

Then the CIO decided they could no longer endorse him. Their 
excuse was that they felt they had to drop one of their Negroes 
from the slate in order to include one white candidate. For the 
first time in their history they dropped a Negro Democrat in favor 
of a white Republican. One worker in our shop said it was like 
telling Walter Alston or Hank Bauer he had to drop one of his 
players from the World Series, and having Walter Alston say 
he would drop Sandy Koufax, or Bauer say he would drop Frank 
Robinson. 

Some of the Negro leaders in the first and 15th districts say 
that those two districts are predominantly Negro and more solidly 
Democratic than any other district in the state, and the UAW wants 
complete control of them. They say that you never hear of such 
controversies in the white districts in the state because the CIO 
does not have the White Uncle Toms trying to take over the white 
districts. 

REACTIONARY THREATS 

Some say that Breakthrough, an ultra-right extremist group in 
Detroit, told the UAW leaders that if they did not drop support 
of Crockett they would put out leaflets exposing his past, and the 
past of many leading members of the UAW. The Detroit News 
didn’t wait for the leaflets. They ran a story dealing with Crockett’s 
past, especially his legal defense, as their lawyer, of some members 
of the Communist Party, who had been indicted under the Mc- 
Carran Act. (The article did mention that they had no record of 
Crockett being a member himself.) Crockett was elected despite 
all this. 




Come and Hear 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

National Chairman, News & Letters Committees 
Participant in the International Symposium, 
“Socialist Humanism,” edited by Erich Fromm, 
speaking on 

Marxist-Humanism East and West 

Time: Friday, December 2, 1966, 7:30 p.m. 
Place: News & Letters 

8751 Grand River Detroit, Mich. 49204 



VOTERS REPUDIATE HYPOCRISY 
OF JOHNSON’S ADMINISTRATION 

By the time the polls closed on Tuesday, November 8, returns revealed with conclu- 
siveness that the American people had repudiated the Johnson Administration. The ques- 
tion of white backlash was not, however, that clear. On the contrary. Not only did we 
have the election of two Negro candidates in the South, the defeat of racist candidates 
in the border states of Maryland and Arkansas, but the victory in the State of Massachu- 
setts of Edward Brooke, the first Negro to win a Senate seat since the Civil War. 

Since there was very little 
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The Many Faces of LBJ 


EDITORIAL 


Manila Conclave Exposes Imperialist 
Shift of U.S. from Europe to Asia 

Not a single truly independent large Asian nation was present 
at the Manila “summit.” Since it was called “to contain Communist 
China”, it goes without saying that she was not present. But neither 
was India nor Japan, nor Indochina, nor Pakistan. This fact, in 
itself, is condemnation enough of the U.S.-instigated conclave. 

Nor did a single little country that is directly in the war zone 
but trying to stay neutral — Laos, Cambodia, Burma — attend that 
elite gathering. Even if it weren’t true that an Asian conference 
without China is as representative of that continent as calling a 
North American conference without the presence of the U.S. would 
be, we still could not evade the reality that neither the large nor 
the small countries trying to stay out of the war attended that 
conference. Calling the Manila gathering a Pacific rather than 
Asian, as LBJ referred to it — doesn’t give a serious answer to the 
question: what and whom did it represent? 

THOSE WHO WERE THERE — PLUS AMBULANCES 

Of the seven nations present, only four were Asian. In each of 
these, either a civil war is going on at this very moment (South 
Vietnam), or is in the making (Thailand), or has been put down 
only after a full decade of militarism (Malaya and the Philippines). 
As for South Korea, it took the military junta that had put down 
the very masses who overthrew that tyrant, Synghman Rhee, plus 
outright prohibition of demonstrations plus all the school children 
lining the streets (not to mention the “hidden” U.S. troops still 
there 13 years after armistice was signed) to achieve the miracle 
of a ride by President Johnson that didn’t bring out vigorous anti- 
U.S. demonstrations. 

Everywhere else there were anti-war demonstrations — and the 
ambulances carrying away the wounded plus some dead. 

Thus did the Army and police prove their democratic attitude 
to the people who came out to express their true feelings about 
the barbaric war in Vietnam, even as it took just such a white 
imperialist war to convince Australia and New Zealand that they 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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choice for the voters to make be- 
tween Democrats and Republi- 
cans, and since they did wish to 
repudiate the incumbent Demo- 
crats in the White House, there 
was very little for them to do 
to express their great dissatisfac- 
tion except to vote against Demo- 
crats. Yet, the Republicans made 
sure to sound non-Goldwaterish, 
REAGAN DENIES IMAGE 

In the Senate races all except 
Ronald Reagan also tried to 
sound like doves. In that race 
there is no doubt that there was 
some white backlash, but it is 
interesting that Reagan had to 
hire a high-powered advertising 
outfit to recast his public mold— 
from a Goldwaterite to one who 
was “moderate,” “who was not 
a member of the Birch society." 
In the interview after the elec- 
tion he even attempted to deny 
that he had benefited from white 
backlash by pointing to the Re- 
publican victory — in Massachu- 
setts! 

It is a fact that, except ip the 
Deep South, the much ballyhooed 
white backlash in the proportions 
it was supposed to have devel- 
oped did not develop, and that no 
one who campaigned openly as a 
war hawk won. On the contrary- 
Where the Democrats poured in 
the most amount of money — 
Oregon — because a pro-Admin- 
istration Duncan was running 
against an openly declared anti- 
Vietnam war Republican, Mark 
Hatfield, it is precisely there that 
the anti-Administration man won. 
ANTI WAR BALLOT 

In Dearborn, Mich., a strong- 
hold of reactionary segregationist 
Mayor Orville Hubbard, the only 
directly-worded ballot issue on 
the Vietnam war in the country 
asked the voters: “Are you in 
favor of an immediate cease-fire 
and withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Vietnam so Vietnamese 
people can settle their own prob- 
lems?” The vote was 14,000 for 
the proposal to 20,000 against, for 
a 10 to 7 ratio. If this is the re- 
action of people in a notoriously 
conservative community, there 
seems to be little question that 
the more typical U.S. community 
would repudiate the administra- 
tion’s Vietnam war policies. 

Even in the South, two Negro 
candidates were elected — one, 
Robert Lee Williams, to the 
school board in Jefferson County, 
Mississippi; and the other, Lu- 
scious Amberton, as sheriff in 
Macon County, Alabama. Further- 
more, white racist Lester Maddox 
of Georgia, who had won the Dem- 
ocratic primary election as the 
candidate for governor — a vic- 
tory which was supposed to as- 
sure election to the office — can- 
not assume the office any more 
than can his Goldwaterite Re- 
publican opponent, segregation- 
ist Howard Callaway. 

Apparently recovering in part 
from the racist insanity which 
resulted in the primary election 
of Maddox, enough Georgians en- 
gaged in a write-in campaign for 
former moderate Governor Ellis 
Arnall to prevent a clear major- 
ity for either Maddox or Calla- 
way, thus repudiating the both of 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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A British Fantasy 


Australian Demonstrations 


Unemployment Plan Mocks Labor Heritage 

Glasgow, Scotland — Who would have believed that the 
Labour Party, built up by the workers, would regard un- 
employment as a recipe for the ills of capitalism? That’s 
what happened and no one can deny it. Mr. Harold Wilson, 

Britain’s miracle worker, sees nothing wrong with a per- 
manent army of unemployed after some have been “rede- 
ployed.” He is quite frank about this. Mr. Callaghan, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when pressed at a meeting of the 
Labour Party Executive of Oct. s'- 
27, put the permanent unem- 


ployed army at 400,000. The 
figure is almost certain to be 
much larger than that. 
WORKERS “REDEPLOYED” 

When Harold Wilson talks of 
“re-deployment” he is using a 
word which, according to my 
dictionary, is of military signi- 
ficance. The State is about to 
move the workers from one 
place to another in order to meet 
the needs of capitalist industry. 
It is proposed to “shake-out” 
hundreds of thousands of human 
beings so that the number avail- 
able for the export industries will 
be greater. 

The unemployed will receive 
a higher level of unemployment 
benefit for a period of six 
months. Some will be trained for 
new jobs, but there will remain 
a great number of unemployed 
workers. 

Many families will be up- 
rooted. Because of housing diffi- 
culties some families will be 
broken up. What does that mat- 
ter so long as we defeat the 
foreigner in the struggle for 
markets? This is enough to make 
Keir Hardie, the foremost pio- 
neer and architect of the Labour 
Party, turn in his grave. 

This policy goes hand in hand 
with the decision to use the new 
legislation to punish trade union- 
ists who oppose Government 
policy on incomes. If this is not 
a big step in the direction of 
Totalitarianism what in heaven’s 
name is it? Nothing so intolerable 
has happened before in Britain 
outside a war situation. 
LEADERS SHARE BLAME 

This must be fought, but the 
attack should not be confined 
to Wilson. Those trade union 
leaders who, in many cases for 
personal gain, are falling in with 
Wilson’s plan must be pilloried 
on all occasions when they come 
into contact with the rank and 
file. They have betrayed the 
trust of those who elected them. 

Both Wilson and Crossman 
have connected this policy with 
an advance towards Socialism. 
They under-estimate the intelli- 
gence of the workers. The fact 
that they get away with it, how- 
ever, is a reflection on the 
dearth of theory in the British 
working class movement. For 
this, of course, our movement is 
notorious. 

In an effort to sugar the pill 
the unemployed will get wage- 
related unemployment benefit. 
The maximum will amount to 
£ 14 per week, but the man 
whose wage is £ 10 will get 
£7-10s for himself and his wife*. 
This will go on for a period of 
six months. 

Mr. Wilson, when boosting his 
incomes policy, has shed tears 
over the lower paid worker. 
These unfortunate workers will 
have nothing to thank him for 
when they go unemployed. A 
description of the kind of thanks 
he should get would be un- 
printable. 

ILLUSIONS DISPELLED 

Most people in the British 
Labour Movement have fallen for 
the idea that control by the State 
is necessarily the road to the 
new society. What is happening 
now in Britain, if taken in con- 
junction with what we know 
about Stalin’s rule in Russia, and 
kind of struggle the Hungarian 

* The British pound (£) is the 
equivalent of $2.80 American 
currency, at the present rate of 
exchange. 


workers engaged in ten years 
ago, must have a sobering effect 
on Wilson’s die-hard supporters. 
What will they do when they find 
that the authoritarianism of the 
Government has not solved the 
problem of Britain’s economy 
and has only added to the hard- 
ship of the working class? 

The creation of a permanent 
army of unemployed which may 
reach the million mark next 
year will dispel many illusions. 
That does not mean that the 
Government will scrap its policy. 
It cannot. 


Official and unofficial 
sources indicate that the new 
Partito Communista d’ltalia, 
which was formed at Li- 
vorno last month, is not only 
pro-Chinese, but also pro- 
Stalin. The level of political 
discussion revolves about the 
analysis that the Russian CP 
became a revisionist party 
after Stalin’s death, as did 
the Italian CP. 

While deploring this level of 
political discussion, some Italian 
observers connect it with the fact 
that the Italian Communists went 
from an armed struggle against 
fascism during World War II, to 
“a revisionist line of parliamen- 
tary democracy” after the war. 
Many workers who felt them- 
selves betrayed have concluded, 
they claim, that it was the 
Stalinist line that advocated real 
revolution. 

FUTURE UNCERTAIN 

“There is a great deal of pro- 
vincialism in all of this,” writes 
one correspondent, “and it is 
clear that the intellectuals who 
maintain this point of view have 
not analyzed the experience of 
other CPs. But it is impossible to 
judge whether this new party has 
the possibility of-*going ahead or 
not this point. I think it depends 
a great deal on the capability of 
other dissident groups to offer a 
concrete and positive program of 
activity at this point.” 

There are several other groups 
in Italy which are also generally 
dominated by a pro-Chinese line, 
but which are more flexible. All 
of them want to create a new 
party. The differences are appar- 
ently over the question of Stalin, 
and the make-up of the party. 

Meanwhile, many insist that the 
Communist Party is literally 
throwing people into the arms of 
the pro-Chinese. Almost all the 
people and groups working to 
build a new party, or an organi- 
zation that can oppose the Com- 
munist Party, define themselves 
as “marxisti-leninisti.” However, 
both the Communist and the 
bourgeois press call all these 
people — as well as anyone else 
who happens to get into difficulty 
— “pro-Chinese provocateurs.” 

TWO STRIKES 

The recent strikes at Genoa 
and Trieste are given as ex- 
amples. The strikes were called 
to protest against the govern- 
ment’s program to diminish the 
port activities of these two cities, 
stemming from Italy’s economic 


The strikes against redundancy 
and the demand for work-sharing 
by many workers is a healthy 
sign. It happens, however, short 
time working is becoming more 
wide-spread. Something more 
drastic is now needed to stop 
the Government. 

It is more important that we 
protect our freedom and the 
right to live than that our ex- 
ports balance our imports. We 
must refuse to be led up the 
garden path. There should be a 
coordination of forces in all in- 
dustries to defeat Wilson. The 
trade union leaders should be 
brought to heel by the trade 
union members. Shop stewards 
should be made to toe the line 
or be removed. 

A widespread struggle is nec- 
essary. Such a struggle will 
teach us many lessons. The mass 
movement can bring victory and 
take us towards the new society. 

- — Harry McShane 


integration into the Common Mar- 
ket. “The strike was thus,” said 
one observer, “more in the inter- 
ests of the capitalist and commer- 
cial classes of Genoa and Trieste 
than in the interests of the work- 
ers — although, naturally, unem- 
ployment is a continual threat to 
the working class.” 

The plan was to have three 
days of general strike at Genoa 
followed by three days at Trieste. 
The strike at Genoa was a com- 
plete success. The workers left 
the factories and almost all of the 
stores were closed. During meet- 
ings of the workers and various 
demonstrations, 200 people were 
arrested. The Communist paper, 
L’UNITA, immediately denounced 
these people as “provocatori filo- 
Cinesi.” When the arrested heard 
of this, they didn’t want anything 
to do with the CP, or their law- 
yers. 

After this ,the strike at Trieste 
was a failure. It lasted only one 
day, but even so, more people 
were arrested there. Some claim- 
ed that even people who sent tele- 
grams to those they knew in pri- 
son were going to be put on trial. 
The sending of telegrams of soli- 
darity to political prisoners in 
Italy is so common that it is al- 
most like saying thanks for a gift, 
which makes the rumor incredi- 
ble. 

CAPITALIST POWER 

Many feel that the significance 
of all this is that the right feels 
strong because they think the left 
has lost all possibility of making 
a struggle or of even defending 
itself. As one Italian summed it 
up: "Anyone who has a minimum 
of consciousness understands that 
the CP is no longer capable of 
carrying on a working class 
struggle. 

“The socialist party formed a 
few years ago was from the be- 
ginning made up of bourgeois in- 
tellectuals. By now it has ex- 
pelled almost all of the people 
that have tried to have direct 
contacts with the working class. 
The Italian Center-Left coalition 
has been a success: the leftist 
parties have been integrated into 
the system, and the capitalist 
class feels so strong that it has 
decided to sweep the streets of 
anyone that might be considered 
revolutionary.” 

Another analyst added, how- 
ever: “There is one positive as- 
pect. The really conscious ele- 
ments of the working class and 
the intellectuals who support 
them are becoming always more 
involved in the struggle. Perhaps 
today they see the Chinese solu- 
tion as the only alternative, but 
serious political discussion is in- 
creasing.” 


New Italian Party Formation 
Moves Toward Mao, Stalin 


Bare Anti-War Sentiments 


Sydney, Australia— Today 
is October 22 and we have 
smashed the Johnson; image 
out here! Newspaper head- 
lines, thousands of lines of 
newsprint. Why? Because 
we were violent — not pass- 
ive! My left shoulder has a 
bruise the size .of a half- 
dollar on it, one of my teeth 
is chipped, and my nose is 
smashed. We let the lancers 
through and charged the 
motorcycle police, knocking 
them from their bikes. 

The police took off their iden- 
tification numbers so they would 
not be recognized and in they 
came. Luckily a crowd of wharf 
laborers were there to help us, 
PUSH POLICE BACK 


Clark, an anarchist, was arrested 
for tearing down American flags. 
The whole front of the gallery 
broke into fighting. 

I got my nose busted stop- 
ping a 6’5” bastid who was 
punching up a 50-year-old anti- 
war demonstrator. This was 
the type who was there to 
cheer, but the wharfies made 
short work of them. 

The police were really thick, 
but as soon as they removed one 
person from in front of the car, 
another took his place. Famed 
American security was so bad 
that Johnson could have been 
assassinated ten times over. The 
papers gave the demonstrators a 
mixed reporting. Most tried to 
tone them down but the violence 
of the photographs spoke the 
words that editorials suppressed. 


As the motorcade came up the 
street we tore the barricade 
down, pushed the police on duty 
back through the crowd. The cars 
didn’t slow. Johnson had chang- 
ed cars, perhaps to confuse us? 
Black streamers draped his car. 
Black balloons covered the 
streets. The first lot of motor- 
bikes went through and we 
charged the second ... I vaguely 
remember the chap next to me 
spinning around and going down 
as the cycle hit him. 

Later when I was at the hospi- 
tal behind a cop with a strained 
back, others went up to the art 
gallery where the reception was 
to be held and there encountered 
most of the American newspaper- 
men who had boycotted our pre- 
vious demonstrations. Dave 


ONLY FORMAL SUPPORT 

There was no spontaneous de- 
monstration of support for John- 
son. Virtually all posters, ban- 
ners, flags, and ticker tape were 
government printed and distri- 
buted. 

The best spontaneous action 
happened Friday night after the 
government nailed 5 by 2 LBJ 
signs to every pole on Anzac 
Parade (hundreds of them). All 
were tom down by Saturday 
morning. The only thing that 
saved the other decorations was 
that police patrolled every street 
with nightsticks — the first time 
I’ve ever seen that. 

(Editor’s Note: Additional re- 
ports available from Smyrna 
Press, Box 418, Stuyvesant Sta- 
tion, N.Y., N.Y. 10009) 


Conditions in Ecuador Point 


to Need For Radical Changes 

Guayalquil, Ecuador — In 
this Pacific Ocean port city 
of Ecuador lies the ferment 
and primary opposition to 
the government, which has 
its seat in the Andean high- 
lands at Quito, the capital 
city of Ecuador. 

The power of the Catholic 
church and Spanish aristocracy, 
and they are synonymous 
throughout Latin America, is 
centered in Quito whereas the 
power of the commercial and 
progressive forces in this nation 
of 5 million people is in Guayal- 
quil. 

The press in the U.S. often re- 
fers to the benefits American aid 
is supposed to be giving to the 
oppressed Latin American people. 

If the people in North America 
could see how some of this money 
is misused — more often than not 
going into the pockets of poli- 
ticians— they would undoubtedly 
protest at the waste. 

It is not that people in Ecuador 
do not know that aid money is 
given, it is simply that it is not 
used for purposes that would help 
the people— the Indians particu- 
larly— who are most in need. 

U.S. EXCESSES 

There are many other contra- 
dictions. Like the policies of the 
U.S. government toward fishing 
off the coast of Ecuador, which 
is one of the richest fishing areas 
the world. American boats, 


m 

all very modem with the latest 
fishing equipment, run through 
the offshore area, gathering up 
tuna. But the nets of the U.S. 
ships are such that they damage 
the gills of other fish which are 
discarded when caught along with 
the tuna, and these fish die. 

For the poor fisherman, who 
has to go out in his crude wooden 
dugout with his patched net in 
hopes of gathering up enough fish 
to keep alive, there is Bo defense 
to his charge that this is pure 
waste — and he very correctly 
blames the U.S. government for 
permitting such pratiejss. This is 


what represents the U.S. govern- 
ment to him, not some talk that 
means absolutely nothing to him 
about some money that some- 
one else always gets. 

This hostility to the U.S. gov- 
ernment is seen in the defen- 
sive measures in force at the 
U.S. embassy in Quito. The build- 
ing, occupying an entire block, 
is completely surrounded by a 10 
foot high wall, with broken glass 
embedded in concrete at the top 
of the wall; floodlights are placed 
at the top of the four comers of 
the building to bathe the area 
with light each night; a soldier 
is stationed at each of the four 
sides of the building and marches 
up and down to patrol his side 
all day and night long; and dur- 
ing the night wooden barricades 
are put up to detour traffic from 
going directly by the embassy. 

Another source of hostility to- 
ward the U.S. is the high style 
of living practiced by American 
government employees in Ecua- 
dor, and the relatively high in- 
come of U.S. government em- 
ployees. The average American 
lives like a very rich person, 
in the best housing and served 
by Indian servants. 

Just a few blocks away, are 
Indian families living in thatched 
huts kept out of marshy water 
by spindly wooden stilts. The 
stagnant water is a breeding 
ground of filth and dease, con- 
stantly taking its toll in human 
life, both young and old. 

But the Indians here in Guayal- 
quil, unlike the apparently more 
placid type living in the Andean 
highlands, are far more aggres- 
sive and demanding, and pos- 
sess a much higher political con- 
sciousness. Because of their posi- 
tion in society, which has until 
recently been one of almost total 
exclusion from the mainstream 
of social and economic life, they 
are agitating to change their 
circumstances, along with the 
students who are always in the 
forefront of those proposing and 
acting to change society. 
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Striking Grape Worker Is 
Crushed Under Truck Wheels 


On the Line 


Women Workers Bearing 
Brunt of Co. Harassment 

By John Allison 

Workers in the Chrysler Highland Park Plant have 
been beset with troubles for more than three years. The 
beginning of the crisis started with the take-over of Plant 3 
by Engineering. Plant 3 was the Press Room, and no worker, 

including this writer, believed the Press Room was going 

— — 


Delano, Cal. — A truck car- 
rying grapes of Mosesian- 
Hourigan-Goldberg of Del- 
ano ran over Manuel Rivera, 
a UFWOC (United Farm 
Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee) picket, Saturday 
morning, Oct. 15. More than 
100 of our pickets were 
walking the picket line at 
the packing and cold storage 
plant in downtown Delano. 
The packers had walked out 
on strike the day before. 

At about 10 a.m. a truck 
load of grapes was preparing 
to leave at the exit where the 
pickets were walking back and 
forth on public property. The 
two truck drivers refused to 
drive the truck through the 
picket line. Even though a po- 
liceman told them to go ahead, 
they both got out of the truck. 
TRUCK PLOWS INTO PICKETS 
Mr. Shey, a shipper-broker for 
the company was standing by. 
At this point Mr. Coit, general 
contractor, told the drivers to 
move the truck. Mr. Shey, who 
is not employed as a truck 
driver, then rushed to the truck. 

Another policeman called to 
him to wait until more policemen 
came. Mr. Shey ignored this, 
started the truck and bore down 
on the picket line. 

All present were shocked 
because he never slowed down. 
People ran to get out of the 
path of the truck. The fender 
hit one picket in the shoulder 
knocking him out of the way. 
One girl being pushed by the 
truck lost her balance, almost 
fell, but was pulled out of the 
'■ way- ' 

RIVERA CRUSHED 

The victim, Mr. Rivera, also 
being pushed by the truck was 
not so fortunate. As the truck 
was making its turn onto the 
pavement Mr. Rivera’s feet 
went out from under him and 
he slipped sideways. People 
yelled at the driver to stop, 
that he had hit someone. 

Observers watched in horror 
as the truck kept moving and 
the back wheels started going 
over his mid-section. The truck 
finally stopped. The police who 
had witnessed the whole in- 


Los Angeles, Cal. — The 
L.A. Times published an ar- 
ticle on Oct. 17 (similar to 
an article carried by the 
Examiner the previous day) 
wherein North American 
Aviation released “confiden- 
tial” figures in defense of 
its employment and promo- 
tion practices. 

Publication of these figures 
came hard on the heels of two 
actions against North American 
Aviation’s discriminatory prac- 
tices: one, a Civil Rights Strike 
conducted against NAA by minor- 
ity and Caucasian employees 
under the sponsorship of CORE; 
and, two, a lawsuit filed in fed- 
eral court by the famed attorney, 
Phil Silver, on behalf of three 


cident reached the truck. 
Manuel Rivera lay between 
the front and back wheels of 
the truck. 

Within 15 minutes the ambu- 
lance arrived and rushed Rivera 
to Emergency hospital in Delano. 
Perry McGivern, our nurse, re- 
ported back to the picket line 
at about 1:00 p.m. that Manuel 
was suffering from multiple 
fractures of the pelvis and was 
being treated for severe shock. 
The extent of internal injuries 
is unknown at this time. 
PICKET CONTINUES 

Special recognition should be 
given to four men who figured 
in the events of Saturday. Two 
truck drivers refused to drive 
their truck through a union 
picket line which they chose to 
honor. After the incident, two 
other truck drivers in the shed 
area refused to drive their 
trucks through the line. They 
were fired before they left work 
on Saturday. We deeply ap- 
preciate the integrity of these 
men who withstood the pressures 
of the company at the risk of 
their jobs. 

YOU CAN HELP 

You can help in the struggle 
against Hourigan-Mosesian-Gold- 
berg and the other growers in 
Delano. End violence and trag- 
edy. 

1) Write to Hourigan-Mosesian- 
Goldberg, 921-13th Ave., Delano, 
Calif, and demand that they 
recognize UFWOC, the farm 
workers union, and begin con- 
tract negotiations immediately. 

2) Watch for the following 
Goldberg grape labels when you 
shop for table grapes. DON’T 
BUY!! 

RENNIE BOY, CASHMERE, 
JENKINS, MR. B, DELA MOE, 
BALD EAGLE, and MOSES. 

P.S. These are Perelli-Minetti’s 
products which we also ask you 
to boycott: 

Wines — Ambassador, Eleven 
Cellars, Red Rooster, Greystone, 
Guasti, Calwa, F.I., Tribuno 
Vermouth. 

Brandies — Aristocrat, Victor 
Hugo, A.R. Morrow. 

—UFWOC (AFL-CIO) 


female NAA employees. 

North American had previously 
refused to reveal any figures to 
CORE, claiming that the figures 
were confidential. Now that 
they’ve been “fixed-up,” the “con- 
fidential” figures are being made 
“public” figures. 

The figures released by the 
company were designed to im- 
prove their image in the eyes 
of the public. However, a care- 
ful analysis reveals that even 
according to its own figures, 
NAA does, indeed, discrim- 
inate. The chart beLow was 
prepared from the company’s 
own figures, as released to the 
press. It clearly shows that 
NAA hires minorities “by the 
droves” into the lower-paid clas- 
sifications, but does not wel- 


First Strike in 22 
Years Gains Little 

Los Angeles, Cal. — We just 
had the first strike in 22 years 
at our plant. We would probably 
not have gone on strike this 
time, either, if the International 
bargaining unit had not been so 
arrogant. 

The contract which the com- 
pany offered was turned down 
1,150 to 150. The dispute was 
over the fact that wage in- 
creases were not proportionate to 
the increase in the cost of living, 
and the fact that workers could 
refuse overtime only after work- 
ing 12 hours. 

The morning the strike was 
called six workers went in on 
the morning shift. Several hun- 
dred workers were on the picket 
line at the time. No one went in 
on the swing shift. In the after- 
noon the company tried to drive 
a truck through the line. 
BACK-TO-WORK VOTED 
A leaflet was handed out an- 
nouncing a meeting that night. 
Only 600 workers came, and 
many of these were workers who 
had originally voted against the 
strike. It was voted to return to 
work. The union was opposed to 
the strike as much as the com- 
pany or the government, which 
holds a lot of contracts with the 
company. At the meeting the 
union did a lot of flag-waving. 

Some say that we are seeing 
a repetition of what occurred 
during World War II when the 
union lost almost everything it 
had won before the war, 
through no-strike pledges and 
the like. But it is not just a 
matter of taking gains away 
from the workers. The com- 
panies are trying to buy the 
workers off. 

In this strike, for example, the 
whole underlying thing was the 
cost of living. In the negotiations 
the biggest thing the union got 
was a closed shop. They thought 
that this was a big victory. But 
the workers who are concerned 
with the cost of living, long 
hours, and lack of safety in the 
plant, do not see any victories 
in the struggle. 


come them as readily into its 
higher-level job classifications. 
CLEAR DISCRIMINATION 

The chart also reveals that 
minority employees (except for 
a token few, once hired-in, find 
it almost impossible to be pro- 
moted to higher -level jobs. This 
substantiates the charges made 
by the NAA minorities and by 
the L.A. CORE Employmeht- 
Labor Committee. 

The release of the North Ameri- 
can figures places the president 
of UAW Local 887, Henry Lacayo, 
in an awkward position. Lacayo, 
in spite of overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary, defended the 
company’s racial policies as be- 
ing “pretty darned good,” and 
used the local union’s newspaper 
against the minorities. 


down. 

When we realized that this was i 
so, we began to ask the union 1 
how this operation would be j 
worked out. There was much con- 
fusion and unrest. Slowly, the 
puzzle was unfolded. 

TRANSFER FRICTIONS 

The young workers were the 
first to go. They were transferred 
to Plants 4, 5 and 6. They took 
open jobs and filled in here and 
there. When the time was up and 
the old-timers had to go; they 
had to take what was left, and 
this created much friction. 

You would think that by then 
the union would have learned 
from experience how to move 
workers from one department to 
another. But instead, the same 
thing is happening all over again 
in the transfer of the glass line 
from Highland Park to Perry- 
burg, Ohio. 

RESIST MOVE 

The union seems not to have 
a policy. So the company does 
what it wants to do, as it suits 
them best. Take the glass plant 
experience. This represented three 
lines, with most of the employees 
being women. Now many women 
are not going to Perrysburg; 
they have seniority. They have 
families here, and they feel they 
ought to have the opportunity to 
remain in Detroit as long as they 
| can. 

So when the glass job went 
to Perrysburg during the first 
week-end of November, when 
the next Monday morning came 
around, there were 18 women 
who could claim jobs in other de- 
partments. Only no preparations 
were made for them whatsoever. 
Neither the company nor the 
union had done a single thing — 
even though it has been known 
for a year that the glass job 
would be among the first to go. 

The result of this was that the 
women were shifted around from 
one department to another, from 
one shift to another — without a 
single voice being raised against 
r doing this to high seniority work- 
ers entitled to better shifts and 
jobs. 

ON FIRST MACHINE 

One woman, for example, who 
has 22 years seniority, was sud- 
denly put on a complex machine 
with 18 separate buttons govern- 
ing different operations. This wo- 
man has been on a lot of different 
jobs, but not once has she been 
on a machine. There are other 
women, however, who have had 


plenty of machine experience, 
and who should be on that ma- 
chine instead. 

It is clear that the company 
is out to try to harass the women, 
because management is trying 
to blame them for the situation 
since they did not jump when 
management wanted them to 
move. 

These women workers hit the 
ceiling — as they had a right 
to do. And the fuss is far from 
over. The plant committeemen 
were nowhere around, and the 
shop stewards actually hid from 
them rather than face their 
anger. The fact of the matter is, 
of course, that the women have 
right on their side — and both 
the company and the union know 
it. 

MUST WATCH COMPANY 

We know the company will 
always do what they can get 
away with, and especially in a 
situation where a move is in- 
volved. They will go to extra 
lengths to intimidate and try to 
frighten workers. It is at times 
like these that the union repre- 
sentatives have to be especially 
watchful, because if they don’t, 
management will get away with 
many violations of the contract. 

It must always be remembered 
that the company will try to 
scare other workers. Just like 
the woman worker who had her 
wages garnisheed, and the com- 
pany made her sign a statement 
that the next time she had a gar- 
nishment served on her, that she 
would automatically be fired. Now 
everyone knows that if you have 
one garnishment, the next one 
is already on its way before you 
get the first one. 

At any rate, the union was able 
to stop this kind of nonsense 
where it came to this woman’s 
job, and made the company tear 
up that statement. But it just goes 
to show you that management 
is always trying to put the work- 
ers in as many chains as it can. 
And it also shows that the rank- 
and-file can never relax for a 
minute. 

With the situation we have now, 
it won’t do you any good to say 
the union officers ought to be 
representing the workers. Every 
worker will have to represent 
himself as much as he can — and 
especially where it comes to mak- 
ing sure the union officers are 
doing their job of representing 
the rank-and-file. 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., WORK FORCE 

Grand 


1 JOB CLASSIFICATION 

Per Cent 
of 

Minorities 

Number 

of 

Negroes 

Number of Total Total 

Mexicans Number Minorities 
& Other of and 

Minorities Minorities Caucasians 

22% of 
Grand 
Total* 

N.A.A. 

Racial 

Deficit** 

SALARIED 
(including supervisors) 

4.5 1 

690 

653 

1,343 

II 

29,800 | | 

1 1 
| 6,555 

5,212 

TECHNICAL, OFFICE 

AND CLERICAL 

1 

I 8.5 

782 

1 

I 752 

I 

I 1,534 

1 

I 18,040 

1 

I 3,970 

1 

I 2,436 

SKILLED 

CRAFTSMEN | 

1 

11.0 | 

1 

643 ] 

! 

695 | 

I 

1,335 

1 II 

! 12,140 | | 

2,673 

1,338 

SEMI-SKILLED | 

1 

21.5 | 

1,812 

■ 

1,747 1 

i 

3,561 | 

1 1 

16,560 | 

1 

1 3,640 1 

79 

UNSKILLED 

1 

36.5 

I 245 1 

i 1 

I 455 | 

! 1,250 

275 

— — - 


* — Authorities Estimate That Minorities Comprise Approximately 22% of the General Population. ” 
* * — Number, of Minorities, Needed to Truly Reflect the Racial Composition of the General Population. 


Coming In Our Special December Issue 
Two Analyses Of State-Capitalism By 
Tadayuki Tsushima — Japanese Marxist 
and 

Raya Dunayevskaya — Marxist Humanist 


For Unusual Holiday Giving 
An International Symposium on 

SOCIALIST HUMANISM 

36 essays, edited by Erich Fromm 

Includes Leopold S. Senghor of Senegal, Raya Duna- 
yevskaya and Herbert Marcuse of the U. S., Adam 
Schaff of Poland, Lucien Goldmann of France, Iring 
Fetscher of Germany, Ivan Svitak of Czechoslovakia. 

Paperback Edition Just Out: $1.75 

(Also available in hardcover: $5.95} 

Published by Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Copies available from News & Letters 


Box 130 

Delano, Cal. 93215 


North American Aviation Figures Show 
Minority Discrimination Charge Is True 
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Manila Conclave Exposes Imperialist 
Shift of U.S. from Europe to Asia 

(Continued from Page 1) 
were “Asians, not Europeans,” 

On a par with President Johnson’s imperialist concerns was 
his vulgarity, clearest expressed when he was with the GIs in South 
Vietnam whom he told to “Come home with that coonskin on the 
wall.” This white Texas joke was delivered a 'few hours after he 
signed the Manila communique which proclaimed that not only did 
the “7 equals” yearn for peace, but they were also bent on nothing 
short than the miraculous reconstruction of the old order, toward 
which end they would “forge a social revolution even as the conflict 
continues.” 

Farcical as talk of “social revolution” sounds on the lips of 
the lying Texan, this is no time for laughter. It is true, of course, 
that the unrepresentative character of the conference stamps it as 
a fiasco. It is also true that the conceit of Big Brother (who 
wouldn’t be believed if he told any one in Asia the time of day) is 
unbounded when he dares to ask Asia to believe that he would 
withdraw the U.S. troops. And it is most certainly true that this 
was no peace conference, but one for the extension of war. 

But that is precisely why there is nothing amusing about the 
Conclave. The extension of war may not, in and by itself, refer 
to the Vietnam war. Though not likely, that may be “negotiated”, 
and still not change the fact that the plans elaborated at Manila 
laid the foundation for Pacific war, for Asian war, for fighting ideas 
with military weapons. 

THE MANY FACES OF LBJ 

On Sept. 22, UN Ambassador Goldberg spoke of peace and 
“phased withdrawal” of the U.S. troops from South Vietnam as 
well as readiness to negotiate with all parties. The implication 
was that this includes the National Liberation Front since it, after 
all, still controls the greater part of South Vietnam. 

Unfortunately, (or, fortunately, depending on whether Johnson 
wanted to show two of his faces on one and the same day) Defense 
Secretary McNamara chose then to announce a 30 per cent increase 
in warplanes production as of next July; (2) an increase in U.S. 
forces in Vietnam from the already phenomenal 350,000 to some- 
where between 400,000 and 425,000; and (3) that Congress would 
be asked, after the November elections, for a “supplemental” ap- 
propriation of between $10 to $12 billion dollars. 

In deference to the alleged peace alms of the Manila Confer- 
ence, the President left his Defense Secretary at home when he 
embarked on his Asian tour. On the other hand, he brought with 
him still another puppet, General Ky. It may be that for the few 
moments that it took to sign the Manila communique, Ky made the 
proper peace noises. After all, it shouldn’t be too hard for that 
admirer of Hitler to say “peace” and mean “unconditional sur- 
render.” 

And that is indeed precisely what the seven meant when they 
told North Vietnam, against whom no one has declared war, that 
it has to withdraw from South Vietnam and some six months after, 
there would first begin a phased withdrawal of United States 
troops. In any case, Ky no sooner returned to South Vietnam than 
he repeated his standard formula — “No! Never with the Com- 
munists” — when he means in fact, “No, never with the Buddhists! 
Above all. No, never with the people!” 

The tone for Ky’s pronouncements had been set by none other 
than “Number 7” — the Texan himself — who proclaimed: “If any- 
one doubts the basis of our commitment, they will find that we 
have more troops in Vietnam than there are words in Webster’s 
New Dictionary.” Since no one doubted the “commitment”-— and 
four faces are quite enough for even Big Brother — it would have 
appeared that the purposes of the Asian tour had been exhausted. 

But, no, LBJ came not to talk with “six equals” — but to tell 
all other Asian nations not there that this pilgrimage east wasn't 
his first out of office by any accident. Rather, it involved a historic 
shift of imperialist interest, from West to East, and the Orient 
better listen to this nuclear titan. 

The occasion to tell Asia just how carefully it must listen to 
U.S. imperialism arose when Mao’s China chose that moment to 
detonate an A-bomb, missile-carried. Big Brother ait once offered 
one and all his nuclear umbrella, and they did then prick up their 
ears. 

THE ELECTIONS AND AFTER 

The first words out of LBJ’s mouth upon landing in Washing- 
ton, D.C., demanded “unity.” Unity for what? For actual nuclear 
war? 

The next day the President announced that he will not elec- 
tioneer. That is to say, he refused to submit his Vietnam policy, at 
last elaborated in Manila, to the test. 

And, finally and frantically, he called Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara down to his Texas ranch to have him, of all people, an- 
nounce a “cutback in the draft call.” That no one believed either 
of them was all too clear on election day when the people, wherever 
they could, rejected LBJ’s party and its policies. Since, however, 
they had little enough to choose from between Democrats and 
Republicans, the vote is clear only in its rejection of what is, not 
in what it should be. 

Here, the more important, though nowhere as massive, portent 
were the days of protest, November 5 to 8, of demonstrations and 
teach-ins that greeted him upon his return even as they greeted 
him throughout his Asian tour, and throughout Western Europe 
where he has not yet dared set foot, although he is now three 
years in office. 

The protests too must face reality for it is only now that the 
elections are over that the Johnson Administration will put its 
cards on the table both as to the callup of men and the digging 
for taxes and real cutback in poverty program that never did get 
off the ground. It has been estimated that the so-called foreign aid 
(read: military expansion to establish the U.S. as THE Pacific 
power) would cost nothing short of a trillion dollars, thus 
$1,000, 000, (MM), 000! 

Therefore, of the essence for the second America, the America 
of anti-war protestors, of the Negro Revolution, of rank and file 
labor, of youth resistance to going to Vietnam, is to expand its 
protests, to make its actions effective, to act not only in solidarity 
with the anti-war fighters abroad, but also to clear us of allies that 
would play the same game as U.S. imperialism — Russia and/or 
China. For it is only when we speak for a genuine social revolution, 
and speak of it on a world scale, that we will be able to displace 
the madmen who now rule the world and are ready to thrust all of 
humanity into a nuclear holocaust. — Raya Dunayevskaya 
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CHINA'S TURMOIL 

Two things pleased me in 
your article on China. One was 
the speed with which your an- 
alysis was made so that one 
could check it against the 
events as they developed. The 
other was how different it was 
from all other comments by 
bourgeois and radicals alike 
who made no attempt to relate 
the events of today to the his- 
toric development of “Mao’s 
Thought” away from Marx- 
ism. 

I would, however, like to 
hear more about its impact on 
the world scene, in Latin 
America especially, since it is 
there that Mao’s guerilla war 
theories are most popular. 

Intellectual 

Boston 

* * * 

The recent nuclear bomb- 
tests by China produced hardly 
a murmur in the peace move- 
ment throughout the world. 
(In fact, they hardly even got 
a headline on the front page of 
the daily papers.) 

In Japan, where the fall-out 
is always the worst, and where 
the anti-war movement has al- 
ways been the strongest since 
World War II ended, not only 
were there no mass protests 
against the bomb this time— 
there were actually congratu- 
lations sent to the Chinese! 

It can only be that America’s 
destruction of Vietnam is so 
horrifying to the entire world, 
that being against the U.S. 
overrides everything else. As 
always, U.S. policy is creating 
more Communists than the 
Communists ever could. 

„ Pacifist 
Connecticut 

* * * 

I feel that what is wrong 
with the Vietnam Day Com- 
mittee movement is that they 
are not getting to the Ameri- 
can people. One reason is that 
they have been quiet about 
China. How can you talk about 
Vietnam without talking about 
China? 

And how can you show 
people that being against 
what the U.S. is doing there 
does not mean being for what 
China is doing unless you face 
the questions honestly and 
openly? I hope the October 
issue with your article on 
what is going on there gets a 
wide audience in the anti-war 
movement in this country. It 
deserves a lot of study. 

Anti-war Fighter, 

Los Angeles 

* * * 

How naive I turned out to 
be! I never dreamed anyone 
could possibly defend what 
Mao and his Red Guards are 
doing in China. And then I met 
somebody who actually insist- 
ed they were a “spontaneous” 
movement of “revolutionary 
students” who were fighting 


“reactionaries;” that there 
was nothing wrong with burn- 
ing the books and papers in 
Mme Sun Yat-sen’s home be- 
cause they were just “bour- 
geois history books;” and that 
there was nothing wrong with 
sending dissident university 
students and professors ito hard 
labor because that was how 
you broke down the division 
between mental and manual 
labor! 

It suddenly reminded me of 
the brainwashed Communists 
ten years ago who could swal- 
low the CP line that the Hun- 
garian revolutionaries were 
really “facists.” 

There really doesn't seem 
to be any way to reason with 
closed minds like thjat. The 
only hope you have is that 
there are indeed some who are 
not so brainwashed — like the 
Communists all over the world, 
who, after the Hungarian Rev- 
olution was crushed, tore up 
their party cards in disgust. 

The problem remains, how- 
ever, whether they can find the 
way to a new banner, 1 opposed 
to all state powers. I am cer- 
taainly glad to learn that 
Marxism and Freedom is being 
read in Asia. 

Technician 

Chicago 

• 

FROM BEHIND THE 
IRON CURTAIN 

It is, indeed, the “second” 
America which speaks from 
the pages of News & Letters, 
and I think it an excellent idea 
to let the readers — most of 
them certainly wofker-read- 
ers — speak for theijnselves. I 
wish there could be such an 
opportunity here. 

It fits exactly— it is a mirror 
of it, I would say— with your 
idea of spontaneity of labor 
movement that runs through 
the whole of Marxism and 
Freedom. I believe I can bet- 
ter understand now how this 
practice of your monthly paper 
corresponds to the idea of free- 
dom as you see it. 

Naturally, there are the 
questions of its influence and 
the problems of organization 
connected with it, but it seems 
well woven together . . . 

Correspondent 
East Europe 

• 

BLACK POWER CONFAB 

The big controversy before 
the Black Power Conference 
took place at Berkeley was be- 
tween some grdup called 
“Afro-American Student Un- 
ion” and SDS (Students for a 
Democratic Society), which 
was sponsoring the rally. 

The Negro students charged 
that Negroes were excluded 
from planning the black power 
conference and that it was 
being set up to help defeat 
Brown. One of them said they 
didn’t think “the white radical 


left should decide who black 
people would be better off with 
as governor” because if their 
theory backfired, the white stu- 
dents could go back where 
they came from but the Ne- 
groes would be stuck with 
Reagan for “four very oppres- 
sive years.” 

SDS denied the charges, but 
agreed that Negro students 
should have been involved in 
the procedures. Carmichael 
said his main purpose was to 
“heighten the political aware- 
ness of black people around 
the country” and not to help 
elect Reagan; agreed with the 
Negroes that black power 
should be discussed mainly 
before Negro audiences, but 
defended his speech to the pre- 
dominantly white audience at 
Berkeley on the ground that 
“it is white institutions which 
perpetuate racism within the 
community.” 

More than 10,000 jammed 
the university’s Greek Theatre 
to hear him. 

Student 

California 

❖ * * 

The papers all played up the 
question of “black power” at 
our conference. The truth is 
that what Stokely Carmichael 
said on “black power” (which 
was very little) brought no en- 
thusiasm from the audience. 
What did was his anti-war 
statements. This is where the 
youth agrees with him — not on 
black power, but on being anti- 
Vietnam war. 

Draft opponent 
Berkeley 

• 

THE ELECTIONS 

The workers in my shop 
were stunned when Williams 
was defeated by Griffin. I was 
more than stunned. I was sick. 

I blame the labor bureau- 
crats, frankly. They used to 
get $22.50 a day to go out and 
campaign for labor candidates. 
Now the rate has gone up to 
$27. For this they’re supposed 
to go out and ring doorbells, 
talk to people, explain the is- 
sues, get people to the polls. 

But the bureaucrats have all 
got fat and lazy, The $27 goes 
to local officers and stewards 
who are nothing but profes- 
sion loafers. They loaf on their 
union jobs, doing nothing for 
the workers in the shops. And 
they loafed on their campaign 
jobs doing nothing there either. 

The young Republicans were 
the ones who were out running 
around, ringing doorbells and 
taking people to the polls. They 
were doing the kind of job that 
labor used to do. 

Union Man 
Detroit 

* * * 

I think the fight between the 
UAW and the Negroes over 
dropping Crockett from the 
UAW slate hurt Williams. 
There were a lot of Negroes 
who wanted to hit back at the 
UAW and they did it by hitting 
Williams. That’s the only way 
I can explain how any Negro 
could have voted against him. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

-i- -k -i- 

How did it happen that Mr. 
Amerson, the first Negro 
sheriff in Macon County, won 
while those Stokely Carmi- 
chael’s SNCC supported in 
Lowndes County lost? 

Concerned 

Newark 

I felt sick about the elec- 
tions, more so that Reagan 
won in California, than that 
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Maddox did in Georgia. That 
Californians could go for a 
Madison Avenue whitewash of 
the Goldwaterite, Reagan, as a 
“moderate” speaks volumes 
about the low level of Ameri- 
can “culture.” 

Journalist 

California 

* $ * 

If Maddox and Reagan can 
get elected governor — that 
old American cliche must be 
right after all: anybody can 
be president ! 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

• 

HUNGARIAN 

REVOLUTION 

It is ten years since the 
Hungarian workers and stu- 
dents rose up against their 
Communist rulers. They 
brought us to the threshold of 
a world transformation. 

The Communist Party dis- 
graced itself by its support for 
the brutal suppression of the 
Revolution. They slandered the 
Hungarian workers despite the 
fact that their own Daily 
Worker correspondent was re- 
porting the true situation. Un- 
ashamedly, they described the 
revolutionaries as fascists and 
counter-revolutionaries. 

We had a terrific battle in 
Glasgow Trades Council when 
the Red Army was brought in 
to quell the revolution. The CP 
delegates tried every trick but 
were defeated. We have never 
stopped referring to the les- 
sons of Hungary. 

And it seems clear that the 
Hungarian workers are not de- 
feated for all time. Last week, 
the Russian soldiers stationed 
in Hungary, and said to num- 
ber 50,000, were kept off the 
streets while thousands of the 
Hungarian people placed flow- 
ers on the graves of those shot 
down by the counter-revolu- 
tionary forces sent in by 
Khrushchev. 

Correspondent 

Scotland 

• 

LIFE AND DEATH 

When I read the horrifying 
report of the schoolhouse — 
with 147 people, mainly chil- 
dren — buried under tons of 
slag in that mining town in 
Wales, I was so furious I 
wanted to scream. 

When will the damned capi- 
talists stop killing our chil- 
dren to save themselves a few 
pennies? 

There is no “accident” in 
this tragedy. The local people 
had already complained. 
Everyone knew that if you 
piled up the coal waste high 
enough, it was bound to fall 
on the town. (The little chil- 
dren who were crushed by it 
learned that in their sand- 
boxes!) 

But it was easier, cheaper, 
more “efficient” to dispose of 
the waste this way: typical 
capitalist thinking. So the 
children died. 

This is simple murder. In 
my opinion the director Of the 
company or the coal board and 
the managers should be tried, 
taken out, and shot. I hope 
you will print this. 

Teacher, 

New York 

P.S'. At this very moment 
my pupils are being poisoned 
every day by chemical wastes 
in their drinking water and in 
the air they breathe. This is 
murder too. Again the capi- 
talists (especially Con Ed) are 
guilty. When will justice be 
done? 

* * ♦ 

The fluoridation of public 
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drinking water has drawn the 
hysterical wrath of every re- 
actionary loose-screw in the 
country in the past fifteen 
years ever since many com- 
munities began to fluoridate 
to promote greater public 
health. Fluoridation was one 
of the main issues of the right 
wing in Fifties and Sixties 
leading up to Goldwater’s 
nomination. They said it was 
all a “Communist” plot. 

But despite all the ranting 
of the right-wing long range 
statistics on the beneficial ef- 
fects of fluoridation have 
come in. In Philadelphia there 
has been a 90% drop in the 
filling of tooth cavities of 
primary school children of low 
income families since 1954 
when fluoridation began in 
Philadelphia. 

A. M., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

• 

MANILA CONFERENCE 

LBJ made sure that he was 
absent all during the cam- 
paign. I am convinced that is 
why he decided to have his 
operation as soon as he re- 
turned from Asia instead of 
stumping the country for an- 
other few days. 

Even HE must have realized 
that his “help” would have 
been a curse instead of a 
blessing, so unpopular is his 
image because of his war in 
Vietnam. He must have known 
that a lot of Democrats would 
go down the drain, but he was 
more concerned with keeping 
“prestige,” and not having to 
face the probability that they 
were going to be defeated de- 
spite his campaigning for 
them. 

I must say that he did 
keep one promise to the 
American people, though. 
Just before he left on the 
Asian tour he said we 
shouldn’t expect any mir- 
acles out of the trip. That's 
just about the only promise 
he’s ever kept. 

Observer, 

Boston 

* * * 

It was fantastic to watch 
the first ladies and their plush 
fashion shows during LBJ’s 
tour of some of the most pov- 
erty-stricken and devastated 
areas in the entire world. 

Disgusted, 
West Virginia 

THE NEW LEFT 

I was recently on the Berke- 
ley campus and got some un- 
easy feelings about what is 
happening to the New Left 
there. What seemed to be new 
about the New Left was that 
the old radicals were pretty 
much running it. A lot of the 
former FSM leadership, who 
got their impetus from the 
civil rights movement but left 
it to go over to the anti-war 
movement, were crying about 
the apathy of the student body. 

But a new battle now seems 
to be brewing about whether 
or not the administration will 
be permitted to move the 
microphone from the steps of 
Sproul Hall for the political 
rallies that are held almost 
every day at noon. 

One of the former FSM 
leaders said that “moving the 


microphone is the kind of is- 
sue that could patch up all 
the differences” which had 
left the students “fragmented 
and disorganized” recently. 

Use of the microphone was 
one of the basic rights won 
during the Free Speech Move- 
ment in 64-65 (almost the only 
one left, in fact), and remov- 
ing it seems to have aroused 
the entire student body. Mario 
Savio spoke to a crowd of 
several thousands again and it 
is a situation we are watching 
with great interest. 

UCLA Student, 
Los Angeles 

BLACK AND WHITE 

One of the most interesting 
items I noted for some time 
was the report that Dr. Mar- 
tin L. King, at the request of 
the leader of 500 striking fire- 
men in Atlanta, Ga., most of 
them white, recently head- 
ed a delegation of nine white 
and Negro clergymen to ask 
the Board of Firemasters to 
reopen negotiations with them. 

According to reports, the 
city, which had been recruit- 
ing replacements for the 
strikers, agreed to reopen ne- 
gotiations with the strikers 
following the meeting with 
King and the other ministers. 

To me, that’s NEWS — but 
you really have to hunt for 
things like this — except in 
papers like yours. 

Reader, 

Los Angeles 
. * * * 

A white school teacher who 
together with thirteen Negro 
teachers signed a protest 
against discrimination against 
Negro students in a Phila- 
delphia high school has been 
transferred against his will to 
a school in another part of 
the city. Negro students were 
shunted towards trade pre- 
paratory courses and discour- 
aged from taking the aca- 
demic course. 

The teacher concerned and 
a group of Negro parents are 
suing the Board of Education 
because of the Board’s phony 
integration plan. 

Reader, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 

Whenever the white man 
thinks he has stopped the 
Negro from fighting, that is 
when he will start trying to 
push him back to the same old 
rut he came from. “Negro, 
you better stay in your place,” 
he’ll say. 

Just look at the crazy white 
Northerners in Chicago who 
think they are going to get 
the Negroes to stop fighting 
to live anywhere they want. 
They say they don’t want 
Negroes living around them in 
old run-down, beat-up houses, 
because whites just can’t live 
like that. They are making 
fools of themselves. 

Every Negro knows that 
the white man is no better 
than he is. And every Negro 
knows that the times these 
whites are trying to bring back 
are all over now. The fight is 
far from over, but it has come 
a long way. The old days are 
gone, whether these whites 
like it or not. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

China Has Missile — and Red Guard 

“On October 27, 1966, China successfully conducted ... a 
guided missile-nuclear weapon test,” read the official communique. 
It goes without saying that the extraordinarily rapid develop- 
ment of missiles as well as of A-bombs should have dwarfed the 
significance of the appearance of the “Red Guards”, with whose 
actions we dealt last month. (N&L, October, 1966). Nevertheless, 
its significance cannot be measured outside of its relationship to 
what does distinguish China from the other nuclear powers — the 
creation of the extra-legal, extra-Party, extra-Army force — the 
“Red Guards,” and what the plenary siratement mysteriously referred 
to as “breaking down foreign conventions.” 

Since all three phenomena — f 


missiles, “Red Guards”, and 
“breaking down foreign con- 
ventions” — distinguish this 
plenum from the last one they 
had held back in 1962, and since 
all are related to the Vietnam 
war, we must, first of all, try 
to gauge the effect of these un- 
precedented phenomena on the 
war itself. 

THE VIETNAM WAR 

For a whole generation now, 
the Vietnamese people have 
known nothing but war. And, 
because of their country’s geo- 
graphic position in the fight be- 
tween military giants out for 
world domination, their lives are 
still being put to the stake. 

Enter now the “Red Guards !” 
The sound of their words would 
make one think that they are 
ready to make good China’s ump- 
tieth (but thus far hollow) ex- 
pression of “socialist solidarity.” 
Not only that, they seem to be 
extending the idea of social revo- 
lution to a world scale. In truth, 
however, up to now, everyone in- 
volved “knew” at least that China 
would intervene in the war if the 
U.S. dared to invade North Viet- 
nam. 

Now, China’s accusation of 
Russia’s “abetting the U.S. in its 
scheme to force peace talks on 
Vietnam through bombing” is be- 
ing read, with sufficient ground, 
as a warning, not so much to 
the U.S. or Russia, but rather to 
Hanoi itself, should it dare to en- 
gage in peace negotiations! The 
foundation for this fear lies in 
the method in which the CCP 
Statement handles the question, 
not of Vietnam, but of what it 
calls “breaking down foreign con- 
ventions.” 

“BREAKING DOWN FOREIGN 
CONVENTIONS” 

Of the two features that set 
the current plenary statement off 
from both the 1962 statement and 
the 1963 challenge to Russia for 
leadership of the Communist 
world, one — the entry into the 
ominous exclusive world “nuclear 
club” — is a self-evident great 
achievement. Therefore there is 
nothing unusual to see the CCP 
statement raising “the success of 
the three nuclear tests,” this 
“scientific experimentation,” to 
nothing short of one of “three 
great revolutionary movements” 
(sic). (The others are “the class 
struggle” and “the struggle for 
production.”) 

The other distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Statement is some- 
thing else again. Though it is 
totally new, it isn’t made self- 
evident,. On the contrary, it is 
so stated as to be deliberately 
confusing. We’re referring to 
the expression, “breaking down 
foreign conventions . . . ’’First 
thing to be noted is the use of 
the word, foreign. It does not re- 
fer to the West, or to imperial- 
ism, or to “revisionism.” What 
is implied in the rest of that sen- 
tence — “and following our own 
road of industrial development” 
— would appear to refer to the 
“Great Leap Forward”. This is 
certainly one time that they did 
follow their “own road of indus- 
trial development.” The truth, 
however, is that it is the one 
thing they are not following this 
year, but, instead, are reverting, 
in the initiation of their Third 
Five Year Plan, to a Russian- 
style planning. 

No, the truth is, that the re- 


jection of “foreign conventions” 
can, and does have, one meaning, 
and only one meaning. It is the 
rejection of the “other” world 
communist movement, specifical- 
ly the 1960 Statement of the 81 
Communist Parties which Mao 
had signed, as he had the prev- 
ious (1957) “Declaration and 
Peace Manifesto.” Heretofore 
China and Russia vied with each 
other in claiming that each, and 
each alone, had remained faith- 
ful’ to those world declarations, 
while the other “betrayed.” Now, 
on the other hand, what is singled 
out, as proof of “Mao’s brilliant 
policies”, is “the breaking down 
of foreign conventions.” 

No doubt, the deliberate ob- 
scurity which shrouds this new, 
this “brilliant policy”, is there 
to give China room for maneuver- 
ablity, should it become, tacti- 
cally, necessary to engage in any 
such united front with the other 
CPs. 

GOING IT ALONE 

But the strategic line is set, 
and is immovable. Just as, in 
1957, when confronted with loud 
voices of revolt against his rule, 
he moved, not to compromise 
with them, much less to let the 
“100 schools of thought” keep 
contending, but rather to tight- 
en his grip and order the disas- 
trous “Great Leap Forward”, so 
in 1966, when confronted with 
silent voices of protest inter- 
nationally, he is moving, not to- 
ward compromise, but to “going 
it alone” not only in respect to 
the “West” and Russia, but to 
the rest of the Communist world. 

Thus, when Cuba balked at ac- 
cepting China as the sole leader 
of the Communist world, Chinese 
Communism went directly to the 
Cuban Army and bombarded it 
with propaganda. Whereupon 
Castro accused China of violating 
its sovereignty, adding: 
those methods and procedures 
were exactly the same as the ones 
used by the United States Em- 
bassy in our country . . . our 
country had liberated itself from 
the imperialism 90 miles from 
our shores and it was not willing 
to permit another powerful state 
to come 20,000 kilometers to im- 
pose similar practices on us . . .” 
The rupture with Cuba came on 
the very eve of the convening of 
the Tri-Continental Conference in 
January, 1966, the last “foreign 
convention” China attended. 
WHAT NOW? 

What now, now that anti-Ameri- 
canism is no longer the unifying 
cement holding together the Com- 
munist world? 

How can genuine Marxists es- 
tablished their independence from 
both U.S. imperialism and the 
Sino-Soviet state-capitalist orbit, 
now split in twain? All other prob- 
lems fade into insignificance be- 
fore this monumental task be- 
cause without it — as the souring 
of the Russian and Chinese Revo- 
ions have proven — no society on 
humanist foundations can be 
created . Without it, nuclear-pow- 
ered politics — whether or not also 
“armed with Mao’s Thought” 
— can wreak total destruction, 
and nothing else. It cannot build 
anew. Therein lies the ominous 
significance of the self-created 
and self-perpetuating disorder in 
Communist China on the 17th an- 
niversary of its conquest of 
power. 
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munist Party. The intellectuals 
of Eastern Europe who are now 
investigating Marx as a philoso- 
pher of human freedom instead 
of the Russian vulgar perversion 
of Marx as an economist (see 
Socialist Humanism, Doubleday, 
1965) do not always acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Hungary, 
but were nonetheless freed by 
it. Even in the United States 
intellectuals are at least begin- 
ning to study Marxism as some- 
thing other than the practice of 
Soviet Russia or Communist 
China. 

But whether the Hungarian 
Revolution can become the point 
of departure for a rebirth of 
Marx’s humanism will depend on 
the masses of the world grasping 
the banner that the Hungarians 
raised. 


NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Ten Years After the 
Hungarian Revolution 

Today all can see the splits within the Communist 
movement. Not only are China and Russia in seemingly 
opposite camps, but the Italian and French Communist, 
parties have seen fit to criticize the Soviet Union for its 
imprisonment of Soviet writers; the North Korean regime, 
which was one with Communist China during the Korean 
War, publicly criticized Mao’s regime; and the satellites 
seek a certain degree of freedom from Russia. 

Are any of these events a sign*' 
of a new independent path? Are 
any banners of human freedom 
being raised, which freedom 
fighters. East and West, could 
grasp in their search for a new 
society? 

REVOLT ANSWERS 

To answer these questions in 
any degree of totality is beyond 
the scope of this article. But 
what can be done is to look at a 
moment of revolutionary history 
Which did raise a banner of hu- 
man freedom against Russian 
totalitarianism. Hopefully, by 
seeing how they raised this ban- 
ner and what this banner means, 
we can begin to answer some 
of the above questions. 

Ten years ago this banner was 
raised by the workers, intellec- 
tuals and youth in Hungary. For 
the first time the fight was for 
freedom from Communism. The 
youth fought the Soviet tanks with 
rifles and gasoline fire bombs. 

The workers seized control of 
factories and attempted to run 
them by revolutionary commit- 
tees. The one party state was 
replaced overnight by a multi- 
tude of organizations and news- 
papers. 

The Workers’ Councils which 
i came forth showed that the 
Revolution was a call for a total 
change in society at its root- 
human relationships at the point 
of production. Workers’ Councils 
meant de-centralization of power, 
state power. 

CONCEPT: HUMANISM 

But all of the elements of the 
Hungarian Revolution — youth 
councils, intellectuals’ councils, 
workers’ councils — and all the 
new activities and relationships 
they engaged in, were manifesta- 
tions of a central concept, the 
concrete application of the hu- 
manism of Marxism. Philosophy 
in the hands of the Hungarian 
masses became a material 
weapon for the reconstruction of 
society. 

The revolt was certainly 
against Russian totalitarianism 
and its state power apparatus, 
and the freedom of movement 
which the satellites have today 
is certainly a result of it. (This, 
despite the fact that their use 
of it is not to give more free- 
dom to the masses of their own 
country.) But the uniqueness of 
the Revolution lies not alone in 
its fight against totalitarism; 
rather it is embedded in a re- 
turn to the humanism of Marx- 
ism. 

WORLD IMPACT 

The workers’ resistance was 
not only to working conditions 
but to ideology forced upon them. 

“Down with this phony Com- 
munism” was their slogan. This 
was not in order to return to 
Western ideology but to search 
for the humanistic communism 
of Marx, which had been for- 
gotten or distorted by Stalin’s 
Russia. The search was a quest 
to become whole men. 

The Hungarian Revolution has 
had an impact both in activity 
and in thought throughout the 
world. In Western Europe thou- 
sands dropped from the Com- 


Anti-War Protests— Good and Bad 


New York, N.Y. — More 
and more I am convinced 
that peace marches — or at 
least the kind of peace 
marches we have been hav- 
ing — are not likely to end 
this incredible war. 

Moreover, ever since the first 
marches on Washington and the 
big parade down Fifth Ave. here 
last year, the marches have been 
getting smaller and smaller, as 
well as kookier and kookier. 

But what can you do? When a 
march was called here for Nov. 5, 
we all went and urged our friends 
to go. 

A LONG WAL K 

We marched from 116th St. and 
Broadway (Columbia U.) to 42nd 
St. It was a nice long walk. There 
were no counter-pickets or heck- 
lers, except one old drunk and an 
angry motorist. Three people 
cheered and one black man 
winked. 

The N.Y. Times reported there 
were 10,000 peope at the 42nd 
St. Rally. For once I think they 
were generous in their estimate. 
CHINESE FLAGS 

There were Chinese flags and 
yellow submarines waving gayly 
in the breeze. Just what we need- 
ed to win people over! I, for one, 
felt like a g-d idiot chanting 
“Peace NOW” behind that stupid 
Chinese flag. 

I suppose if a person wants to 
carry a Chinese flag, that’s his 
right. But it’s another thing to 
let him walk at the head of a 


Negro Revolts Have Pattern 


Berkeley, Cal. — The re- 
cent Negro uprisings in San 
Francisco and Oakland were 
similar to the many out- 
breaks which have occurred 
across the United States in 
the last two years. 

In San Francisco the pattern 
was almost classic: a white 
policeman shot and killed a 16 
year old Negro male, Matthew 
Johnson. The following four days 
saw countless broken windows 
in ghetto businesses, the occupa- 
tion of the ghetto by the police 
and National Guard, police shoot- 
ing into a community center con- 
taining 200 children, wounding 
several persons. 

POLICE ACTION BRUTAL 

Rumor of the police beating 
a young Negro woman touched 
off the activity in Oakland. The 
police response to the first gath- 
ering of crowds along East 14th 
was brutal and effective. 

A phalange of more than 100 
cops marched down the street for 
several blocks, pushing and club- 
bing people onto the side streets. 
The same scene was repeated on 
a smaller scale the next day and 
by the third day resistance was 
effectively over. 

PEACE PATROL FORMED 

A number of interesting and 
important developments took 
place during the S.F. revolt. 
During the second day, a group 
of young men formed what they 
called the Peace Patrol. Their 
demand was that the police get 
out of the ghetto with the under- 
standing that the Peace Patrol 
would protect the people. 

Though the police and National 
Guardsmen didn’t leave until the 
violence was over, both police 
and the mayor admitted that the 
Patrol helped quell the uprising. 
This group is composed of young 
males who have little interest in 
dealing with so called Negro 
leadership. 

It may evolve into something 
like the Community Alert Patrol 
in Watts, it may disintegrate, or 
it may take an entirely different 
route. The development of a 
militant group interested in pro- 
tecting their community is a 
hopeful one. 

SDS SUPPORT 

Another important event was a 


demonstration in support of the 
people of the ghetto sponsored by 
the Berkley SDS chapter. A pick- 
et line of more than 50 people 
carried signs in front of SF City 
Hall demanding the removal of 
the police and National Guard 
from the ghetto, jobs not cops, 
and dropping of the 8 p.m. cur- 
few. 

The students’ position was that 
the response of the people was 
legitimate under the conditions 
they face, and that the snpression 
of that response should be op- 
posed as it is part and parcel 
of the oppressive system which 
gives rise to revolts. It was the 
first time in many months that 
a Berkeley student group had 
made itself relevant to the Negro 
struggle. 

POLICE-STATE REACTION 

Oakland reacted in the manner 
of a police state: a strong show 
of force, and a demand for 
maintanance of law and order. 
Disrespect for law and order and 
a school boycott which was in 
progress when the uprising be- 
gan were blamed for the violence 
on the streets and in one of the 
junior highs. There was no at- 
tempt to look at the social and 
historical roots of the problem. 

‘LIBERAL’ REACTION 

SF’s response was that of a 
“liberal” power structure. Police 
and National Guardsmen were 
seen as legitimate means for re- 
storing law and order but at the 
same time high unemployment 
was cited as a significant cause. 

Toward the end of the violence, 
militant youths of the Peace 
Patrol met with the mayor and 
other officials. The demand was 
for jobs, and the mayor and the 
chamber of commerce put out a 
plea for 2,000 jobs. (Some 5,000 
jobs are needed.) 

A week after the violence was 
over only 500 jobs had become 
available and many of these 
were in the $1.25 per hour cata- 
gory. Youth leaders said such 
jobs were not acceptable. 

It is apparent that even when 
local political leaders try to deal 
with the high unemployment 
problem they are unable to find 
real solutions. 


column of several hundred people 
who certainly were not marching 
for Mao. 

WORKERS MORE SERIOUS 

The anti-war activists are al- 
ways conplaining that the work- 
ing class in America has let them 
down. What nonsense. How do 
they expect workers to join such 
marches when there is no serious- 
ness to them and no political line? 
When there is no chance of suc- 
cess? 

Until we begin to build a move- 
ment on working-class lines with 
a real class perspective, we will 
continue to be about as relevant 
as a yellow submarine. 

Disgusted, N.Y. 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — The Nov. 
5 to 8 days of protest were 
far more successful than pre- 
vious anti-war demonstra- 
tions here, from many points 
of view: size, type of pro- 
test, and success in keeping 
the right-wing fanatics from 
breaking them up. 

The march downtown on Satur- 
day, Nov. 5, would have undoubt- 
edly been much larger hqd it not 
been for the very bad weather. A 
half-sleet-half-rain fell all day. 
Nevertheless, well over 800 
marchers linked arms and march- 
ed through the main downtown 
shopping area to a brief rally at 
the foot of Woodward. 

MARCH A SUCCESS 

The turnout was, many felt, a 
defiant response to the well- 
publicized threats of a local right- 
wing extremist group called 
Breakthrough for several days 
before the march, to break up the 
demonstration with violence. A 
very small group of these coun- 
ter-demonstrators actually show- 
ed up, and were easily kept under 
control on the opposite side of the 
street. 


As usual, the press and TV dis- 
torted the size of the demonstra- 
tions — both underestimating the 
size of the anti-war marchers, 
and making it sound as if the 
counter-demonstrators were much 
bigger than they were. 

ALL-DAY TEACH-IN 

Even more distorted was the 
report of the teach-in from 6 
p.m. to 11 p.m., after an after- 
noon of symposiums. 

The hall was almost full from 
about 8 p.m. on and the audience 
was not always the same one, as 
people came and left all during 
the five-hour program. Ten speak- 
ers were heard, including Floyd 
McKissick, National Director of 
CORE, and a film called “Time 
of the Locust” was shown. One 
speaker, M. S. Arnoni, appeared 
wearing his uniform from a Nazi 
concentration camp, and got a 
standing ovation. 

PRESS DISTORTIONS 

Yet of the entire day’s proceed- 
ings, the press and TV chose only 
five minutes of “action” to re- 
port: the brief scuffle with sev- 
eral members of the same right- 
wing group, who obviously want- 
ed to get some more headlines by 
creating a disturbance. 

About the only thing worth re- 
porting of that incident the press 
failed to report: What kept the 
handful of right-wing fanatics 
from causing any real trouble 
was the preparation the anti-war 
committee had made to defend 
itself against them. 

They were surrounded by com- 
mittee members wherever they 
moved, escorted at a careful two 
or three foot distance no matter 
■where they walked. As a result, 
the minute they began to shove 
and “swing” at someone, they 
were hustled out of the auditorium 
and to the corridor, where they 
were arrested, before they could 
disrupt anything. 
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Statement Hits War ; Other Pledges Aid 


(Excerpts from the statement of 
the ’■ Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee and of the Stu- 
Aens for a Democratic Society on 
the conscription laws before the 
House Committee on the Armed 
services ) 

We are opposed to the draft, 
and believe that it should be 
abolished. We are opposed to a 
system under which a group of 
men can compel another man 
who has had no voice in their 
decision to renounce his liberty 
and risk his lifeblood for a cause 
which is not his. No man need 
be coerced to defend what is in 
his interest, and no one should 
be forced to kill for what is in 
another’s interest. 

We abhor a system which sends 
young black men into armed 
forces which are not responsive 
to their interests. It is not in the 
interest of the black people in 
America to fight in Vietnam for 
the United States’ deceptive 
claim of interest in “freedom” of 
the Vietnamese; it is in their in- 
terest to receive the protection of 
federal troops when the exercise 
of their civil, constitutional, and 
human rights is fraught with 
peril to their very existence. But 
black men in the United States 
are ordered to napalm Vietnam- 
ese villages, and not allowed to 
protect the black citizens of 
Mississippi from tear gas and 
clubs. 

* * * 

WE NOTE a number of the 
more blatant inequities in the 
operation of this inherently im- 
moral service system: discrimin- 
ation against the young, against 
the poor, against the less well 
educated. We observe, too, Gen- 
eral Hershey’s testimony before 
the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and labor’s Subcommittee on 
Manpower, that throughout the 
south there is hardly a black 
draft board member, and that 
apparently the entire states of 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisi- 
ana have only white selective I 
service officials. However, the 
real evils of the system are so 
intrinsic that they cannot be 
dealt with by correcting some of 
the more obvious superficial in- 
justices; conscription must be 
abolished. 

It is our belief that the draft 
injures our whole society, and 
we are in sympathy with and 
support all young men who re- 
fuse to equate their responsi- 
bilities to a free society with 
obligation to assist in military 
aggression. Those who work for 
a new society in this country 
should not be sent to destroy in- 
cipient social orders in other 
nations. 

* * * 

IN CONCLUSION, we urge 


this committee to seek testimony 
from those who are affected by 
the decisions of the Selective 
service as veil as from those who 
make those decisions. 


(Excerpts from statement of 
Vancouver Committee to Aid 
American War Objectors) 

One form that opposition 
to the American war in Viet- 
nam has taken is that many 
young Americans have re- 
fused to fight in this war; 
some have gone to jail rather 
than go to Vietnam, others 
have applied for conscien- 
tious objector status, while 
still others have accepted 
voluntary exile. 

A large and growing number 
of Americans are coming here. 
They come under varying cir- 
cumstances — where time and 
their qualifications are sufficient 
many can apply for “landed im- 
migrant” status, while others 
must come on shorter notice as 
“visitors”. 

* * * 

ACCORDING to the immigra- 
tion regulations that govern the 
latter status, working while a 
“visitor” may expose one to de- 
portation, and for many this 
would mean arrest and imprison- 
ment in the United States or 


forcible service in Vietnam. Many 
will want to continue in school, 
and since an alien with “student” 
status can be employed part-time, 
this is the best way for those 
who entered as visitors to work 
legally and to qualifiy themselves 
eventually for “landed immi- 
grant” status without recrossing 
the border. 

There are many others who 
would come if they had informa- 
tion, and if they could look for- 
ward to some small help in get- 
ting adjusted in Canada. The 
purpose of our group is to assist 
and facilitate immigration to 
Canada by these Americans. 

* * * 

THE WAR in Vietnam pre- 
sents a dilemma to poltically con- 
scious Canadians: they are close 
to it, but feel they can do noth- 
ing positive to end the suffering 
and to avert the ever more om- 
inous threat of a third world war 
that is implicit in this war. By 
helping those who feel they have 
no choice but to go to jail or ac- 
cept exile, Canadians can not 
only express their moral solidar- 
ity with those Americans who 
are resisting this war, but also 
can hope to exert a small but 
still possibly significant effect on 
the decision-makers in Washing- 
ton. 

Communications can be sent to: 
Vancouver Committee to 
Aid American War Objectors 
4223 Lynn Valley Road 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


Commemorate Slain Youth 


(Ed. Note: A cop’s bullet, 
crashing into the body of 
young Matthew Johnson, killed 
the youth at Hunter’s Point — 
and ignited the Negro protest 
oubredks in San Francisco.) 

* * * 

San Francisco, Cal. — Sym- 
pathy, sorrow and solidarity 
with the residents of Hunters 
Point was demonstrated on 
Sunday, Oct. 2, with the in- 
stallation of a permanent 
monument of protest against 
the slayling of 16-year-old 
Matthew Johnson. 

Alan Williams, well known 
artist, sculptor and architect, 
donated his beautiful bronze 
piece, The Harp, which was 
placed amid flowers and wreaths 
on the dreary, barren, bloody 
hillside, just off Griffith Road. 
About 1,000 concerned men, 
women and children, of all races 
and creeds, joined hands in an 
immense circle, and together ex- 
pressed their grief for the past 
and hope for the future, in 
'prayer, poetry and song. 


Since that Sunday, small 
solemn groups have arrived to 
look at the scene, leave a flower, 
and quietly read the poem by 
Alan Williams, which is on a 
plaque at the base of The Harp: 

LAMENT 
Like the grass 
We live but a season 
Yet the winds of life blow 
We furnish life for tomorrow 
Harp strings /Tense /Taut 
Melodies of past/ and future. 

Many of the hundreds of Hunt- 
ers Point residents who attended, 
so deplored the desolation of the 
area, that the committee sched- 
uled Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 
1966, as “Discover The OTHER 
(Not So Beautiful) America 
Day.” 

A “plant in” was arranged to 
begin at 2 p.m. Oct. 12, at the 
site — the bare rocky hill off of 
Griffith Road. All who under- 
stood the need for people-to- 
people communication were In- 
vited to participate — to bring 
rooted plants, flowers and 
shrubs, earth, fertilizer, pickaxes, 
spades, rakes, hoes and trellises. 


Two New Bulletins — Just Out 

Raya Dunayevskaya on “Black Power” — re- 
port to the Convention of News & Letters 

Committees 35 cents 

and 

“Where We Stand on Labor” — a draft chapter 
from our projected pamphlet “Who We Are 
and What We Stand For,” by W. H. 

Hertz 10 cents 

, . . and. Once More in the News 

The Free Speech Movement 
and the Negro Revolution 

by 

Mario Savio Eugene Walker 

Raya Dunayevskaya 

Only 50c 

(plus 10c for postage) 

Order From: News & Letters, 8751 Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich. 48214 


About 100 residents of the 
ghetto turned out on the day to 
help begin the work of turning 
the area into a creative center 
for the community. 

INSPIRE ACTION 

An on-the-spot Creative Arts 
Project has already been estab- 
lished under the guidance of 
Arthur Lisch of the Artists 
Liberation Front. He is working 
with the talented children of the 
area, who want to express, in 
durable materials, their own feel- 
ings in memory of Matthew John- 
son. Donations of all art mate- 
rials: cement, wood, paint, tile, 
plastics, brushes, canvas, etc., 
are badly needed. 

The children of Hunters Point 
have volunteered to keep this 
memorial (which for 25 years has 
been a mudy dump) clean, green 
and in bloom. As a beacon light 
for their future, will you help 
to overcome the anguished foggy 
present? 

For further information, write 
Mrs. Lillian Willis, 3 Broderick 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
94117. 


Picket Campus Recruitment 
by War Material Suppliers 


Los Angeles, Cal. — “Chem- 
i s t r y for Life, Not for 
Death” read the sign of a 
picketer in front of the Col- 
lege Placement Center. He, 
along with a number of stu- 
dents, handed out leaflets 
and marched with signs pro- 
testing the appearance of 
Dow Chemical Corporation 
on the campus to hold job 
interviews. 

Dow is the major napalm man- 
ufacturer in the United States 
and its product has been used on 
numerous occasions in Vietnam. 

THE WAR MACHINE 

Other producers of war mate- 
rials also conduct interviews on 
the campus. The U.S. Marine 
Corps held interviews on the 
same day, as did a major holder 
of government defense contracts, 
the Kaiser Aluminum Company. 
The Aerospace companies, the 
majority of whose contracts are 
government ones for a vast array 
of bombers, missiles and fighter 
planes, also utilize the services of 
the campus placement center. 

The placement center may be 
of some aid to students looking 
for jobs, but unfortunately mat- 
ters are not that simple. Jobs at 
the present time for physicists, 
chemists, engineers and those in 
related fields often involve direct 
relationships with production of 
war materials. If one adopts 
Clark Kerr’s view of the univer- 
sity as the handmaiden of in- 
dustry this may be all well and 
good. 

But to us, this type of co- 
operation in such activities 
violates the principles of what 
a university should stand for. 
As the leaflet passed out at 
the demonstration noted, “The 
University is not a part of the 
war machine in this country.” 
At least it should not be part 
of it. 

The demonstrators raised the 
question of industry’s involve- 
ment with the university in a 
concrete matter: Should industry 
be allowed to use the campus for 
such recruitment purposes? Ap- 


parently the administration sees 
nothing wrong with this. Yet, it 
saw a great deal wrong with stu- 
dents, who are part of the uni- 
versity, using it as a place for 
recruitment to civil rights and 
anti-war movements. 

Berkeley Chancellor Roger 
Heynes told the American Coun- 
cil on Education that “The uni- 
versity is not an instrument of 
direct social action ... If social 
experience is useful for learning, 
it is encouraged — under guidance 
and supervision as part of the 
learning task, not in response 
to collective guilt or impatience.” 

The Chancellor wants to de- 
fine the learning task for the 
students. If the learning task 
leads to an orderly ont-put of 
brain workers to help carry 
out barbarism in another coun- 
try nothing is said. But if the 
learning task involves direct 
action on the human questions 
of onr time, it is condemned 
as producing “chaos on the 
campus.” 

The Free Speech Movement 
won for students something 
which industry has had for a 
long time — the right to set up a 
table, propagandize and recruit. 
We have seen little evidence of 
chaos on campus as a result. 

The recruitment of univer- 
sity students by defense orient- 
end industry may be orderly, 
but the chaos of B-52 raids and 
napahn bombings is very real 
to the people of South Viet- 
nam. 

We do not say that the ending 
of job interviews on campus will 
stop Dow’s production of napalm, 
much less our government’s use 
of it, but we, like the picketers, 
feel that at least the university 
could stop cooperating with such 
a vulgar use of its facilities and 
re-think its role as a university. 

— UCLA Marxist-Humanists 


FOR MEETINGS OF 
L.A. NEWS & LETTERS 
COMMITTEE WRITE: 

P.O. BOX 27022 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
90027 


\hclnam $nd the t$omh 


fU Jl, 


ddpoch 


merican c^poct 


here 

on earth’s stormbound crust 

where falsehood swells and rots 

in festering graves 

each chief 

in his own way 

betrays us 

with dictatorial gesture 
mocks our trust 
who has it in his 
heart 

to save us 


resplendent skies 
and fabulous stars 
be shown 

that brighten in our reach 

and 

we 

shall have rebirth 
as when first love 
gives life miraculous 
while all 

the walls shall ring 
with his prophetic speech 


like whirlpools of black storm 
water 

the rabble surge to the slaughter 
where stark humanity stiffens 
in infinite lakes of sorrow 

only a few withstand them 
armored by beauty 
still loyal 
until 

the cannon hit squarely 
and splintered mankind 
sprays a bloody mosaic 
at the conquer orplunderer’s 
feet 

now the dictator’s voice is 
braying 

that tomorrow at dawn 
in the neighboring church 
a thanksgiving mass will be said 

and 

today 

after old scores have been paid 

at midnight 

it is his whim to lead 

a victory 

ball 

then shall unfold for us 


but 

suddenly 

with gaze involuntary 
he stares at the fields of battle 
whose turf is the vanquished 
victors 
corpses 

corpses 

corpses 

devils and saints piled dense 
and 

the texas Caesar’s eyes squeeze 
out 

two tears of penitence 
but 

joy floods back 
full flux 
for lo 

there where the dead men bed 

one green beret soldier 

Cao Ky rises hearty 

and with clenched fists 

before the sightless dead 

they found together 

another 

natiomlsocialist 

LBJ & Ky american 

party 

— Antoni Gronowicz 
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Veters Repudiate Johnson 


(Continued from Page 1) 
them, and leaving a way open to 
prevent either one from becom- 
ing the governor of Georgia. 

In two other contests of na- 
tional importance reflecting a 
repudiation of those who cam- 
paigned openly on racist plat- 
forms, Maryland voters elected 
GOP moderate Spiro Agnew as 
governor over Democrat George 
Mahoney, who openly appealed 
for the white racist vote ; and 
GOP moderate Winthrop Rocke- 
feller defeated segregationist 
Democrat James Johnson, be- 
coming the first Republican to 
become governor of Arkansas 
since the Civil War. The Negro 
vote was decisive in both races. 

In Illinois, Senator Paul Doug- 
las lost to GOP’er Charles Percy 
— but there appears to be little 
question that Douglas’ open sup- 
port of the Vietnam war lost him 
votes among the youth. Chicago’s 
heavy concentration of Negroes 
certainly must have also voted 
against Democrats in order to 
try to break the monolithic grip 
of Mayor Daley, who viciously 
attacked Dr. Martin Luther King 
. and sounded more and more like 
a southern segregationist than 
southern segregationists during 
the closing days of the campaign. 
VOTE AGAINST REUTHER 

In Michigan, the sweep of the 
Republicans over the Democrats, 
although a very popular liberal 
ex-Governor, G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, ran for office, was again 
due to two factors: One was that 
Williams supported the Vietnam 
policy whereas Romney and Grif- 
fin made noises as if they dif- 
fered. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Republican victory 
here was a defeat of the AFL- 
CIO bureaucracy, headed by Wal- 
ter Reuther. The fact that, in 
voting against the UAW bureau- 
cracy, they voted for the co- 
author of the anti-labor Landrum- 
Griffin bill, shows how impossible 
it was to make their dissatisfac- 
tion known other than by a vote 
against the Administration. 

More important, however, is 
the lesson to be learned: the auto 
workers, and especially the Ne- 
groes, could see through the com- 
plete hypocrisy of LBJ’s Great 
Society and Reuther’s do-nothing- 
ness insofar as the real issues of 
the rank-and-file union man were 
concerned. Nor could the Negroes 
forget that the AFL-CIO and 
Democratic coalition endorsed 
candidates in the past that were 
clearly anti-Negro and anti-labor, 
(see Worker’s Journal, p. 1). 
LOWNDES CO. SETBACK 

The most promising develop- 
ment in the South, the attempt to 
elect independent political party 
candidates in Lowndes Co. in 
Alabama, was dealt a serious 
setback. There, the Lowndes Co. 
Freedom Organization, which had 
campaigned under the symbol of 
the Black Panther, had put up 
seven Negro candidates in its 
primary election. 

In that county, which did not 
have a single registered Negro 
voter two years ago, great strides 
had been made, reaching the 
point where registered Negroes 
outnumbered whites by 2,800 to 
2,300. 

On election day, however, Ne- 
groes who went to the polls to 
vote were beaten by whites and 
otherwise harassed, which had an 
undoubted effect of keeping many 
Negroes from the polls. In one 
of the most important elections, 
the white incumbent sheriff de- 
feated his Negro opponent by a 
vote of 1,943 to 1,426, while the 
other six Negro candidates were 
also defeated. 

As expected in the race for the 
governorship of Alabama, Lur- 
leen (George) Wallace won, and 
George promptly served notice 
that he would seek to become a 
third party candidate for U.S. 
president in 1968. While Wallace 
may dream of the past and re- 
storing unchallenged white su- 


premacy, it is clear that the 
Negro Revolution not only in his 
own state, but also throughout 
the U.S., has already gained too 
much to permit such a complete 
turnabout in American history. 
CHICAGO MODERATES WIN 

Indeed, the white backlash 
failed to materialize even in 
areas such as the south side of 
Chicago, scene of recent racial 
disturbances; and in other racial- 
ly sensitive Chicago areas, Demo- 
cratic moderates, all of whom 
campaigned actively for Negro 
support and in support of Negro, 
goals, easily survived the white 
backlash without difficulty. Most 
of them ran up near landslide 
margins, in fact. 

While the white backlash did 
not figure prominently as a na- 
tional issue, dissatisfaction with 
the Johnson administration most 
certainly did The voters did not 
forget that Johnson had swept 
into office a short two years ago 
on a landslide victory over re- 
actionary Goldwater because he 
had campaigned on a platform of 
peace, civil rights and expanded 
domestic improvement programs. 

Within two months of taking 
office, however, LBJ had thrust 
the U.S. into an imperialist war 
in Vietnam that has escalated 
with each month; drained na- 
tional funds and resources from 
much needed domestic pro- 
grams; and now has turned the 
nation about face in emphasis of 
foreign policy — from West to 
East (see Editorial, p. 1). 

In addition, because of his polit- 
ical opportunist maneuvering on 
racial issues, new laws supposed- 
ly guaranteeing Negroes equality 
of treatment and opportunity 
stand in hollow mockery for lack 
of enforcement; and his farcical 
war on poverty program was so 
pitifully financed that every ser- 
ious person who knew how big 
the problem was also knew that 
LBJ’s aim could only have been 
to gain a million dollars worth of 
publicity — and not to wipe out 
poverty. 

NO PROBLEMS SOLVED 

With the huge majorities the 
Democratic Party had rolled up 
in both houses following the last 
national election, many people 
had the illusion that the Demo- 
cratic Party would indeed be able 
to solve the most critical prob- 
lems facing the country. After 
two years of the Johnson admin- 
istration, with all of his majori- 
ties in both houses, it is clear 
that far from being able to solve 
the problems, new and more dan- 
gerous ones have been created. 

The Republicans, however, 
would not only have done no bet- 
ter, they would have done worse. 
The fact of the matter is that 
neither the Democratic nor the 
Republican parties can provide 
the solutions to the problems 
facing the nation and the world. 
Both parties are dedicated to the 
proposition of preserving the 
present economic and political 
system as it is — and this present 
capitalist system is precisely 
what is responsible for creating 
the contradictions in society 
which produce and perpetuate 
racial, economic and internation- 
al strife. 

It is, indeed, a fact that the 
people of the U.S. had little real 
choice in the last election. 

The election results represent 
a vote against the administration 
of LBJ. The results also show 
many contradictions, but what 
stands out above all else is that 
neither the Negro Revolution nor 
the students will be stopped in 
I their drive to achieve a -new and 
meaningful society. They are still 
searching, striving to formulate 
a total philosophy to correspond 
to their aspirations. Their con- 
tinued demonstrations and activ- 
ity, and not the election outcome, 
are the only sources from which 
can come the impulses to recon- 
struct a society based on human 
needs. 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Right Wing Terrorists Are Well Armed 


New York City police have 
arrested 20 men and seized 
over one million rounds of 
ammunition, mortars, ba- 
zookas, grenades, 150 rifles — 
including semi-automatics, 
trench knives, brass knuckles, 
walkie-talkies, bombs and com- 
ponents to make bombs, 11 
machine guns, rocket launch- 
ers, pistols, steel helmets, 
camouflage suits, confederate 
flags, anti-Negro literature 
and anti-white litreature in- 
tended to arouse a black-lash 
against Negroes. The name of 
the organization planning this 
wave of military terrorism 
was the Minutemen, a right- 
wing anti-semitic, anti-Negro 
group that thrives on pretend- 

CHINA MISSILE 

A Chinese nuclear-headed 
missile has been exploded and 
the dirty fallout of that act 
against mankind is now fall- 
ing over the islands of Japan, 
30 micro-microcuries of radio- 
active material per cubic cen- 
timeter of water. I don’t think 
we shall hear from aged Ber- 
trand Russell on the picket 
lines since he is a warhawk 
on Mao’s side, but genuine 
anti-war fighters must protest 
as vigorously as they do when 
U.S. imperialism engages in 
wars. 

Johnson’s protest that the 
money to pay for China’s mis- 
sile has been paid at the 
expense of the Chinese people 
and represents bread out of 
their mouths would be well 
taken if the same thing were 
not true for his war in Viet- 
nam, which has robbed the 
people of that country of life 
and liberty for the past 25 
years. It is true that Mao 
pursues war at the expense 
of the masses both at home 
and abroad, but more war does 
not equal peace. 

The U.S. authorities, who 
claimed a year ago that China 
could not produce a missile 
for another 10 years, are now 
proved wrong. Also proved 
wrong is the policy of the late 
Senator McCarthy, who drove 
Tsien Hsue-Shen, the Chinese 
scientist who is given credit 
for developing this nuclear 
device, out of the United 
States where he was working 
for the U.S. military, and into 
the waiting arms of Mao Tse- 
tung. 

The tragedy is that each 
regime, whether it calls itself 
Communist or capitalist, vies 
with the other for special 
membership in the nuclear 
club; none is concerned with 
a new life for the people. The 
only way out is for the people 
to separate themselves fully 
and completely from the 
rulers in “their own” coun- 
tries; no land is truly theirs 
unless they control their own 
destinies. 

* * # 

DE GAULLE 

The press conferences of 
President De Gaulle of France 
are sometimes likened to the 
ancients listening to the oracle 
at Delphi. You listen, and 
are not permitted questions, 
and what he says is final even 
if somewhat vague, meaning- 
less, and abstract. Such a con- 
ference took place after the 
Manila Conference. 

What was interesting about 
the latest display of his theore- 
tical powers is not what he 
said of Vietnam, which con- 
tained nothing new. What was 
of importance was that the 
greatest part of the conference 


ing to be anti-subversive. 

They were caught in hunting 
clothes as they were about to 
attack several camps in the 
New York area that bad been 
pinpointed for them by J'. 
Edgar Hoover. (Hoover has 
been warned over the past 
10 years about the activities of 
this group, its military ac- 
tivities and its arms stores, 
yet he has failed to act against 
them.) 

This group in New York 
City is but one of a great 
number of Minutemen organ- 
izations existing throughout 
the country, with national 
headquarters in Norbome, Mo. 
The national head of the group 
is Robert Bolivar De Pugh, a 

was spent on little French 
Somaliland, which exposed his 
aims to be no different than 
those of President Johnson’s 
when it comes to protecting 
imperialism’s “right” to colo- 
nial exploitation. 

De Gaulle complained about 
the ingratitude of the people 
of French Somaliland, who, ne 
claimed, did not “appreciate” 
all the things he had done for 
them. He raved for 15 minutes, 
citing his own statistics to 
prove his case: “Nonetheless, 
last Aug. 25 and 26 when the 
President of The Republic 
came to make a visit to the 
City of Djibouti he was wel- 
comed along his route with 
signs and shouts for Inde- 
pendence.” 

In revenge for the insult, 
De Gaulle proclairtied, “If 
anyone thought that if inde- 
pendence were voted, France 
would p r o t e c t Somaliland 
against its two neighbors, 
they were living under a pre- 
posterous illusion.” 

* * * 

GUATEMALA 

Cesar Montes, who leads the 
guerilla forces in Guatemala 
known as FAR, has charged 
that U.S. “Green Beret” forces 
are with and training a force 
of 1,900 government troops 
that have been sent into the 
hills to wipe him out. 

Montes says that a truce 
has existed since President 
Julio Montenegro took office 
in July and offered amnesty 
to the opposition forces. While 
the offer to lay down their 
arms was not accepted by the 
guerilla forces, “we have kept 
our word not to shoot, but 
it is obvious that we are be- 
ing provoked,” Montes said. 

The FAR force Was organ- 
ized in 1963 by Luis Agusto 
Turcios, an army officer who 
was recently killed in an auto 
accident in Guatemala City. 

* * * 

SOUTHWEST AFRICA 

During the past 46 years the 
country of South-West Africa 
has been a territory ruled by 
the Union of South Africa 
under a mandate from the now 
defunct League of Nations. 
Last summer the African na- 


43 year old veterinary drug 
firm operator. J. Edgar has 
had all the facts on the Min- 
utemen for years, yet fails 
to act against this or any 
other right wing organization. 
New York City police, in the 
same vein, refused to reveal 
the names of those arrested. 

One of those arrested has 
been reported to be a reserve 
master sargent of the “spe- 
cial forces” otherwise known 
as the “Green Beret” ter- 
rorists. He and they are all 
ready to mete out to their 
fellow countrymen what they 
have been doing to the Viet- 
namese who oppose the Ameri- 
can puppet regime of General 
Ky. 

tions sough without success to 
have the World Court end that 
mandate. 

Now, the United Nations 
General Assembly has voted 
114 to two to end the mandate 
and to take practical steps to 
grant independence to the na- 
tion. A committee of 14 na- 
tions has been set up to study 
the practical steps to be taken 
and will report to a special 
session of the General Assem- 
bly to be held in April, 1967. 

Despite the resolution and 
its wide suport, it is doubtful 
if anything short of military 
force can remove the segrega- 
tionist government of South 
Africa from the territory. If 
we are to judge by the actions 
taken against Rhodesia, it may 
be years before the country 
will be able to emerge as an 
independent nation. 

BANK*BUSTS 

For the third time in less 
than the same number of years 
the United Automobile 
Workers has suffered a severe 
financial loss through a bank 
failure. This time they owned 
13,000 shares in the Public 
Bank of Detroit which failed 
and was taken over by Bank 
of the Commonwealth. In Jan- 
uary, 1965, when the San Fran- 
cisco National Bank failed, the 
UAW had $3 million on de- 
posit there and another $50,000 
on deposit in the Brighton 
National Bank of Denver when 
it closed. 

Emil Mazey, who is treas- 
urer of the UAW and respon- 
sible for its funds, had no 
comment to make. 

The real tragedy in the De- 
troit Public Bank closing was 
the fate of 400 to 500 retired 
UAW members who had been 
persuaded to buy stock in the 
defunct bank. They will lose 
everything. If they had been 
depositors, their funds would 
have been insured up to 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Union members should de- 
mand an inquiry to find out 
what capitalist oriented staff 
official of the UAW has been 
advising retired workers to 
buy stock instead of conserv- 
ing the assets of these 
workers. 
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State-Capitalism and Socialist Revolution By tadayuki Tsushima 


(Ed. Note: We present here two views on state- 
capitalism. One is a chapter of a book, STATE 
CAPITALISM AND REVOLUTION, by Japanese 
Marxist Tadayuki Tsushima. Except for the exclu- 
sion of a single paragraph referring to a Japanese 
group unknown in the U.S., the text is exactly as 
written. A few quotations were shortened, but these 
are from works the reader can refer to easily. 

The other view was written especially for this 
issue by Raya Dunayevskaya, who was the first, in 
1941, to develop the theory of state-capitalism.) 

I. Introduction 

During the First World War Lenin said: 

“The socialist revolution may break out not only 
in consequence of a great strike, a street demonstra- 
tion, a hunger riot, a mutiny in the forces, or a 
colonial rebellion, but also in consequence of any 
political crisis, like the Dreyfus affair, the Zabern 
incident, or in connection with a referendum on 
the secession of an oppressed nation, etc.” (1) 

The above statement by Lenin deals with lighting 
the fuse of a revolution. When a revolution breaks 
out, there surely is a general revolutionary situation 
which paves the way for the revolution. As to the 
revolutionary situation, what Lenin wrote in his 
“Downfall of the Second International” (1915) is 
well-known to us: 

“A Marxist cannot have any doubt that a revolu- - 
tion is impossible without a revolutionary situation; 
furthermore, not every revolutionary situation leads 
to a revolution. What, generally speaking, are the 
symptoms of a revolutionary situation? . . . (1) when 
it is impossible for the ruling classes to maintain 
their rule in an unchanged form; when there is a 
crisis . . . which causes fissures, through which the 
discontent and indignation of the oppressed classes 
4 burst forth. Usually, for a revolution to break out, it 
is not enough for the ‘lower classes to refuse’ to live 
in the old way; it is necessary also that the ‘upper 
classes should be unable’ to live in the old way; (2) 
when the want and suffering of the oppressed 
classes have become more acute than usual; (3) 
when, as a consequence of the above causes, there is 
a considerable increase in the activity of the 
masses ... 

(1) Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. XIX, p. 49. 


“ . . . Revolutions arise only out of such a situa- 
tion when, to the above-mentioned objective changes, 
a subjective change is added, namely, the ability of 
the revolutionary class to carry out revolutionary 
mass actions strong enough to break (or undermine) 
the old government, which never, not even in a period 
of crisis, ‘falls,’ if it is not ‘dropped.’ ” (2) 

In short, a revolution is improbable without a full- 
scale crisis which envelops a whole nation (both 
the exploiters and the exploited). A revolution can 
occur only when some. subjective conditions are fused 
into the objective circumstances. 

Traditionally, Marxists have usually presupposed 
that some wartime situations or some economic 
crises would create such revolutionary situations 
(severe national crises). I wonder, however, if we 
should still consider the problem of a revolution or 
a revolutionary situation in such a traditional way 
of thinking. I believe that the traditional presupposi- 
tion should be reexamined. Here I will present my 
opinion about this problem for the purpose of invit- 
ing active discussion. 

II. Can an Economic Crisis 
Still Be A Leverage For 
Political Revolution? 

A well-known formula of historical materialism 
states: 

“At a certain stage of their development, the 
material productive forces of society come in con- 
flict with the existing relations of production, or 
with the property relations within which they have 
been at work hitherto. From forms of development 
of the productive forces these relations turn into 
their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social revolu- 
tion.” 

On the basis of this formula Trotsky said (in his 
well-known speech entitled “School of Revolutionary 
Strategy”) before a meeting of Communists in Mos- 
cow which was held just after the Third Congress 
of the Comintern: 

“If the further development of productive forces 
was conceivable within the framework of bourgeois 
society, then revolution would generally be impos- 

(2) Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. V, p. 174. 


sible. But since the further development of produc- 
tive forces within the framework of a bourgeois 
society is inconceivable the basic premise for the 
revolution is given.” (3) 

In his Theories of Surplus Value (Vol. II, 
Part 2), Marx wrote: “All contradictions in bourgeois 
production will be expressed concentratedly in a 
general crisis of the world market.” 

According to him, periodic economic crises which 
become sharper and deeper each time they recur 
are the concentrated expressions of such fundamen- 
tal contradictions (the conflicts between productive 
forces and productive relations), the warnings which 
suggest the coming of the periods of social revolu- 
tions, the stimulants which encourage the working 
class to social revolutions and the elements which 
serve as media for social revolutions. In his Anti- 
Duhring, Engels likewise admitted the role of eco- 
nomic crises “as crises of this mode of production 
itself, as means of compelling the social revolution.” 
(Moscow edition, p. 396). On January 25th, 1882, 
he wrote to Bernstein: 

“An economic crisis is one of the most power- 
ful levers for a political revolution. This was already 
admitted in Communist Manifesto and explained 
more in detail in articles of Neue Rheinlsche Zei- 
tung, up to and including 1848.” (4.) They went into 
details also about the fact that a revival of prosperity 
would defeat the revolution and help the reac- 
tion. 

ECONOMIC crisis does not automatically bring 
a revolution. However, it does certainly draw 
nearer a crisis of a whole nation, gives the working 
class an impetus to the revolution and, generally 
speaking, prepares a favorable situation for revolu- 
tionary movements. Trotsky stated, “There are no 
crises in which capitalism automatically dies. Eco- 
nomic cycles only create favorable or unfavorable 
conditions for the proletariat to overthrow capital- 
ism.” In this statement, Trotsky also admitted that 
an economic crisis is favorable for a revolution and 
a boom is unfavorable. 

(Continued on Page 2) 

(3) Trotsky, TJie First Five Years of the Communist In- 
ternational, Vol. II, p. 6. 

(4) K. Marx, F. Engels, Brief e ufoer Das Kapital. 


State-Capitalism and Marx’s Humanism , or Philosophy and Revolution 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
author of MARXISM and FREEDOM 

1. The New Vantage Point 

The state-capitalism at issue is not the one 
theoretically envisaged by Karl Marx in 1867-1883 
as the logical conclusion to the development of 
English competitive capitalism. It is true that “the 
law of motion” of capitalist society was discerned 
and profoundly analyzed by Marx. Of necessity, how- 
ever, the actual results of the projected ultimate 
-development to concentration and centralization of 
capital differed sweepingly from the abstract con- 
cept of the centralization of capital “in the hands of 
one single capitalist, or in those of one single corp- 
oration.” (1) Where Marx’s own study cannot sub- 
stitute for an analysis of existing state-capitalism, 
the debates around the question by his adherents 
can hardly do so, even where these have been up- 
dated to the end of the 1920’s. For us, in the mid- 
1960’s, to turn to these disputes for any other than 
methodological purposes, appears to this writer 
altogether futile. 

The state-capitalism that is in need of analysis 
is not the one that feebly emerged and died during 
the first world war, but the one which emerged on 
a world scale in myriad forms during the world 
Depression and survived World War II. Presently 
it has the appearance of affluence in the industrially 
advanced countries and that of near-starvation in 
the technologically underdeveloped countries in Asia, 
Africa, the Middle East and Latin America. The fact 
that within each affluent country there are the un- 
skilled laborers and the national minorities who re- 
main the ill-paid, ill-clad, ill-fed and ill-housed, 
seems to be of less significance to many Marxist 

(1) K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 688. (Chas. H. Kerr, Chi- 
cago, 1932). 


theoreticians than the more startling fact that, no 
matter how the Depression had undermined private 
capitalism which disgorged both Nazism and the 
“New Deal,” the full statification of production took 
place in what had -been a workers’ state: Soviet 
Russia. 

By the' end of World War II the State Party Plan 
had characterized not only Russia and its East 
European satellites, but also China where Commun- 
ism had achieved power on its own. Moreover, it 
was achieved via an altogether new road — the 
result of a protracted guerrila war that outflanked 

(2) The Report on the Draft Constitution of the People’s 
Republic of China, on September IS, 1954, reads: “The tran- 
sitional form for the socialist transformation of industry 
and commerce is state capitalism. In the historical circum- 
stances of China we can carry out the gradual transforma- 
tion of capitalist industry and commerce through various 
forms of state capitalism. State capitalism under the con- 
trol of a state led by the working class is different in 
nature from state capitalism under bourgeois rule.” (Docu- 
ments of the First Session of the First National People’s 
Congress of the People’s Republic of China, p. 35. Foreign 
Language Press, Peking, 1955). Even on the eve of the so- 
called Great Leap Forward, the Eighth National Congress 
of the Chinese Communist Party — the only time a congress 
of the CCP had been convened since 1945, four years before 
conquest of power in 1949, and none has been convened 
since — was so far from anticipating the overnight establish- 
ment of “socialism” that the main report held that “in our 
country the allies of the working class consist not only of 
the peasantry and the urban petty bourgeosie, but also the 
national borgeoisie.” (Eighth National Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of China, Vol. I, Documents, p. 19, Peking. 
1956.) 



the cities. What seems to be little known is that up 
to the so-called Great Leap Forward in 1957, Mao’s 
China referred to itself as “state-capitalist.” (2) It 
is true that its use of the term was not in the sense 
of a new stage of world production, but in the sense 
of something “Communism” could set “limits to.” 

Even those who either do not accept the theory 
of state-capitalism, or say that it does not apply to 
Russia, Eastern Europe or China, face one and the 
same problem: Has the new stage of production, by 
whatever name, proven its viability? That is to say, 
has it found the means whereby to overcome the 
catastrophic economic crises that were supposed 
to have caused capitalism’s collapse? Is it possible 
to “liberate” the productive forces for limitless 
production without releasing the proletariat from 
wage-slavery and thereby achieving a totally new 
kind, a greater kind of energy from the liberated 
proletariat? 

Many there are who think the answer is: Yes. 
Moreover, these same theoreticians would call that 
science “neutral” and even “magical” which ush- 
ered in both the nuclear age and Automation. After 
all, Automation had succeeded in achieving a phen- 
omenal rise in labor productivity through the appli- 
cation of ever greater amounts of constant capital 
(machinery) at the expense of ever less numbers 
(relatively) of workers. And since every one, re- 
gardless of class, fears that a nuclear holocaust 
would spell the end of civilization as we have known 
it, modern capitalism is also supposed to have 
learned to stop short of nuclear war, thus barring 
the only other avenue open to social revolution — 
the transformation of an imperialist war into a civil 
war. Those who pose such questions, as well as 
those who fear such answers, seem not to have asked 
themselves, why had these questions not been 
raised directly after World War II when both Europe 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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However, “the economic conjuncture and the 
characters of class struggles are not always mechan- 
ically dependent on each other, but are related in 
complicated, dialectical ways.” Sometimes, it is pos- 
sible that a crisis is disadvantageous for the class 
struggle and a boom is advantageous to it, unless the 
boom lasts over a prolonged period. As Trotsky em- 
phasized many times, when the working glass has 
been defeated heavily in a struggle preceding an 
economic crisis, a prolonged crisis would cause a 
stagnation of workers’ movements, and a boom would 
make them revive. Here I will remind my readers 
of another statement by Trotsky which should be 
remembered by every one. In his long speech, en- 
titled “The World Economic Crisis and the New 
Tasks of the Communist International,” he stated: 

“The reciprocal relation between boom and crisis 
in economy and the development of revolution is of 
great interest to us not only from the point of theory 
but, above all, practically. Many of you will recall 
v that Marx and Engels wrote in 1851 — when the 
boom was at its peak — that it was necessary at that 
time to recognize that the Revolution of 1848 had 
terminated, or, at any rate, had been interrupted 
. until the next crisis. Engels wrote that while the 
crisis of 1847 was the mother of revolution, the 
boom of 1848-51 was the mother of triumphant coun- 
ter-revolution. It would, however, be very one-sided 
and utterly false to interpret these judgements in 
the sense - that a crisis invariably engenders revolu- 
tionary action while a boom, on the contrary, pacifies 
the working class. The Revolution of 1848 was not 
born out of the crisis. The latter merely provided the 
last impetus ... 

“ ... In general, there is no automatic depend- 
ence of the proletarian revolutionary movement upon 
a crisis. There is only a dialectical interaction. It is 
essential to understand this . . . And should we 
today in the period o' the greatest exhaustion of 
the working class resulting from the crisis and the 
continual ..struggle, fail to gain victory, which is pos- 
sible, then a change in the conjuncture and a rise 
in living standard would not have a harmful effect 
upon the revolution, but would be on the contrary 
highly propitious. Such a change could prove harm- 
ful only in the event that the favorable conjuncture 
marked the beginning of a long epoch of prosper- 
ity . . .” (5) 

I agree with Trotsky. Of course, Trotsky, as a 
■ Marxist, didn’t deny the general advantage of crisis. 
For instance, in 1928 he said: 

“If the main source of the revolutionary situa- 
tion in the past ten years has been the direct conse- 
quence of the imperialist war, the most important 
source of revolutionary uprisings in the second 
decade following the First World War will be the 
relation between Europe and America. A major 
crisis in the United States will strike the tocsin for 
- new wars and revolutions. We repeat: there will 
be no lack of revolutionary situations.” (6) 

HERE ARE, however, various types of economic 

crises. The especially important crisis is that 
which arises in the rising, not declining period of 


curve has been rising, and the cyclical curve also 
shows that the economic boom has been predominat- 
ing over the crisis* instead of the opposite. 

First of all we must know the facts. The table 
shows the index of industrial production. It is a basic 
element in the basic curve. 

Looking at the table, I cannot say that the basic 
curve shows a downward trend. (We can exclude 
the war and the immediate post-war periods.) It is 
obvious that the basic curve has been going upward 
since World War II and especially so since the 
1950’s. There is a significant difference between the 
indices after the two world wars. Let us take up the 
cyclical curve. There has been no noticeable cyclical 
crisis after the crisis of 1937-38. We can notice the 
recessions of 1948-49, 1953-54 and 1957-58 in the 
United States, but they are not of the character 
of crises. We could say that the economic conditions 
since World War II differ from those following 
World War I and that after fhe Second World War 
the economic prosperity has been outstripping the 
economic crisis. 

For those not convinced by my analysis thus far, 
I must here show the character of the big world 
crisis of 1929-33. In his Capitalism and Socialism 
on Trial, Fritz Sternberg has written as follows: -(8) 

“The tremendous depth of the crisis when it did 
come can be readily seen from the great fall in 
industrial production in all the leading countries 
with the exception of the Soviet Union. 

“These figures show that world industrial pro- 
duction, not including the Soviet Union, declined be- 
tween 1929 and 1932 to 63.8 per cent of its 1929 
level, or by more than one-third. The decline was 
greatest in the two leading industrial countries, the 
United States and Germany, where production was 
almost halved. 

EVER IN THE history of capitalism had 
1 there been any remotely comparable decline 
in production. The decline in world capitalist pro- 
duction during the crisis was not only greater than 
it had ever been in history before, but it was even 
considerably greater than the decline in world pro- 
duction during the course of the first world war. 
During the war European industrial production 
dropped by about a third, but non-European indus- 
trial production actually increased, and to such an 
extent that the actual world decline as a result of 
the war was only about 10 per cent . ... 

“The decline of world production as a whole as a 
result of the first world war was a good 10 per cent, 
but in the world economic crisis it was (outside the 
Soviet Union) no less than 36.2 per cent. In other 
words, the decline of world capitalist production in 
the crisis was more than three times as great as the 
decline in production as a result of the first world 
war, or about as great as the decline in production in 
the European belligerent countries after four and a 
half years of the first world war. 

“The fact alone that the decline of world capital- 

(8) Fritz Sternberg, Capitalism and Socialism on Trial, 
p. 277-278. 


ist production during the crisis was three times as 
great as it had been as a result of the first world 
war, oughft to be sufficient to explode the contention 
that the 1929 world economic crisis was quantitively 
not essentially different from the previous crises ex- 
perienced by capitalism.” 

For Marxists who believe that the contradiction 
between the forces of production and the relations 
of production is the main cause of social revolution, 
it is interesting to note that the loss of productivity 
that took 'place during the 1929-32 crisis, and that 
which occurred during World War I among Western 
nations, are almost the same. Furthermore, the num- 
ber of the world’s unemployed in 1929 was 10 mil- 
lion, but after 1929 it is estimated to have climbed 
so that by! 1932 it had tripled reaching between 30 
to 40 million. These figures speak for themselves on 
the severity of the crisis. Marx and Engels believed 
that as each economic crisis takes place it makes the 
next crisis more severe. The crisis of 1929-32 seemed 
to be the best evidence of Marx’s theory. According 
to V. Voytinsky, in Germany, each of six crises, be- 
tween 1860 and 1932, brought that. country’s produc- 
tion down only by 5 per cent; however, the world 
crisis of 1929-32 lowered it by no less than 46.7 per 
cent, lowering it down to the level of 1900. 

Never had such a clear instance occurred as that 
of the world crisis of 1929-32, which demonstrated 
that “an economic crisis is one of the most powerful 
forces in causing political changes.” However, a re- 
volution requires, as Lenin pointed out, not only 
the objective conditions which are ripe for revolu- 
tion, but the subjective conditions. The victory of 
the Stalin clique over the United Opposition group 
(Trotsky, Zinoviev and others) in the Russian Com- 
munist Parity and in the Comintern after the death 
of Lenin allowed capitalism to survive and hindered 
the development of this crisis into revolution. As 
Trotsky criticized most severely, Stalinist theories 
of “social fascism” and of “people’s front” are the 
shameful monuments in the history of revolutionary 
movements ! (Incidentally, I consider the purging 
of the United Opposition and the Left Opposition 
groups andj the policy of “social fascism”, which as- 
sisted Hitler’s victory, to be the two biggest crimes 
of Stalin. Therefore, I cannot accept, in any way, 
Khrushchev’s criticism of Stalin which never men- 
tions these two crimes.) 

w HY DOES THE economic boom prevail over 
the Economic crisis? Why has no crisis oc- 
curred since those of 1929-32 and 1937-38 and espe- 
cially so after World War II? In his article, “Kokka 
Dokusen Shihonshugiron Note” (A note on State 
Capitalism), Ouchi Tsutornu (Prof, of Tokyo Univ.) 
wrote: “Once state capitalism has been established, 
a crisis cah be eased, though it cannot be fully 
avoided. As we see after the war, the governments 
of many countries use the instruments which pre- 
vent a crisis rather than waiting for it.” (Keizai 
Hyoron, August, 1962) 

I cannot entirely agree with Mr. Ouchi. However, 
I can point out some of the ways by which a big 


THE INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (1) 


capitalism. Such a crisis can be “one of powerful 
levers in creating a political revolution.” 

He used still another expression when he de- 

Year 

Average of 
the world (2) 

Japan 

U.S.A. . 

Avg. of Western 
Europe (3) 

U.S.S.R. 

scribed that in the rising period of the basic curve 

1937 (4) 

56 

93 

44 

74 

27 

“a boom overcomes an economic crisis” and in the 

1938 

52 

96 

34 

72 

30 

declining period of the curve “a crisis overcomes a 

1939 



106 

42 

— 

35 

boom.” This view was repeated in 1935, after he had 

1940 



111 

49 



38 

fled from his own country: 

1941 



114/' 

62 





“Under the domination of industrial capital, in 

1942 



111 

76 ■; i 




the era of free competition, the cyclical booms ex- 

1943 



113 

90 



. , — - 

ceeded by far the crises: the first were the ‘rule,’ 

1944 



115 

89 





the second the ‘exception.’ Capitalism in its entirety 

1945 



50 

77 j -i 





was advancing. Since the war, with the domination 

1946 ' 

61 

22 

65 j 

51 

29 

of monopoly finance-capital, the cyclical crises far 

1947 

68 

28 

. , 72 

' 59 

36 

exceed the upswings. We may say that the crises 

1948 

73 

36 

75 

70 

45 

have become the ‘rule’ and the booms the ‘excep- 

1949 

74 

47 

71 

78 

55 

tions’; economic development in its entirety has 

1950 

84 

57 

81 

86 

69 

been going down and not up.” (7) 

1951 

91 

77 

89 

94 

80 

According to Trotsky, the year of 1913 was the 

1952 

93 

83 

92 

95 

90 

turning point when capitalism in Europe entered a 

1953 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

descending period — an era in which crises surpassed 

1954 

101 

108 

94 

109 

114 

booms. (This statement should not be applied in the 

1955 - 

112 

117 

106 

119 

128 

case of American capitalism. It is generally agreed 

1956 

117 

144 

109 

125 

141 

that the turning point of American capitalism was 

1957 

121 

167 

110 

131 

156 

the period of the big World Crisis between 1929 

li)58 

118 

168 

102 

133 

172 

and 1933.) 

1959 

130 

208 

116 

142 

193 

This view was held not only by Trotsky but also 

1960 

139 

262 

119 

155 

221 


by the Comintern itself — at least the Comintern of 
the Lenin and Trotsky era. The whole system of 
Comintern’s strategies and tactics was established 
on the basis of this view. It was probably right, or 
appeared to be so, at the time. 

Can we still base pur strategies and tactics on 
this view? Frankly speaking, I believe that we should 
correct our view on this point. According to my 
opinion, the concept of “an economic crisis as one 
of the important levers of a political revolution” 
is gradually losing its significance. 


NOTE: 

(1) In principle, mining, manufacturing, electric power and gas industries are included and the construction 

industry is excluded. s i !: 

(2) Eleven countries in the U.S.S.R. -Mao’s China circle are excluded.! 

(3) In Western Europe nine countries — England, Western Germany, ; France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway— are included. 

(4) Between the First and the Second World Wars the level of production was relatively high in the year of 
1929 or 1937. 

(Source) “World Economic Statistics” Division, the Bank of Japan, 1960, p. 20. 

WORLD INDICES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (1929 = 100) 


J N THE present day world capitalism, which is 
called, state monopoly capitalism or state-capital- 
ism, and which has survived the big world crisis of 
1929-1932 and the Second World War, the basic 

<5) Leon Trotsky, The First Five Years of the Communist 
International, Vol. I. p. 207, 209, 

(6) Trotsky, The Third International After Lenin, p. 10. 

(7) Leon Trotsky Whither France? p. 52. 


Year 

World 

(including 

U.S.S.R.) 

World 

(excluding 

U.S.S.R.) 

U.S.A. 

Germany 

France 

United 

Kingdom 

Japan 

Italy 

1930 

88.6 

86.5 

80.7 

85.9 

99.1 ! 

92.3 

94.8 

71.9 

1931 

79.1 

74.8 

68.1 

67.6 

86.1 

83.8 

91.6 

77.6 

1932 

69.8 

63.8 

53.8 

53.3 

71.6 

83.5 

97.8 

- 66.9 
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crisis is prevented from occurring. These are (1) 
strengthened control and improved techniques of 
control by the government, (2) technical innova- 
tions, (3) expansion of military production, and (4) 
as pointed out by Engels, stronger resistance by the 
workers to their poor living conditions. At any rate, 

I can predict that a big crisis which could lead di- 
rectly to a political revolution will not happen. 
Why? 

“A permanent crisis does not exist,, but a periodic 
crisis does exist.” (Marx, Theories of Surplus Value, 
Vol. II) Marx and Engels not only believed that 
periodic crises would occur, but that they would 
intensify with each occurrence. “How does the bour- 
geoisie get over these crises? On the one hand, by 
enforced destruction of a mass of productive forces; 
on the other, by the conquest of new markets, and 
by the more thorough exploitation of the old ones. 
That is to say, by paving the way for more extensive 
and more destructive crises, and by diminishing the 
means whereby crises are prevented.” 

This analysis, put forth in the Communist Mani- 
festo, and throughout Capital, was expressed in Vol- 
ume III of Capital by Engels. “Thus every element, 
which works against a repetition of the old crises, 
carries the germ of a far more tremendous future 
crisis in itself.” Capital, Vol. Ill, Kerr edition, p. 
575). However, since the big crisis of 1929-33, capital- 
ism has worked in the opposite direction; there has 
been a weakening, shrivelling and curtailing trend, 
rather than an expansion and intensification of crises. 
This is easily seen by examining the crises of 1929-33 
and of 1937-38 as against the recessions of 1949 -and 
1954. For the past 30 years this has been an historical 
fact. Marx and Engels predicted the recurrence of 
crises at five year intervals at the beginning of the 
19th Century, to be followed by crises at ten-year 
intervals. The past thirty-year history has shown 
that, even with World War II occurring during this 
period, the interval has taken three times longer 
than predicted. (Incidentally, Marx regarded that 
one cyclical period is not constant,- hut rather short- 
ened. Marx wrote this opinion in his letter to P. 
Lavron on June 18, 1875.) 

We have been taught by Marx why crises occur. 
He has maintained that there is no capitalism with- 
out crises. This is true as far as industrial and mon- 
opoly capitalism are concerned. ' However, in the 
first stage of capitalism — at the stage of manufac- 
ture, there were no periodic crises in the modern 
sense of the term. Only with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion did periodic crises come into being. According 
to Engels, this has been true since the beginning of 
the 19th century. Uno Kozo (Prof, of Hosei Univ.) 
writes: “Let us look at the various stages. In the 
beginning, these same contradictions are found acci- 
dentally in the process of circulation of capital. In 
the middle stage, however, crises make periodical 
appearances in the process of production. And at the 
last stage, depressions become gradually incurable. 
Thus, the principles of economic crisis don’t appear 
directly. The most approximate presentation of prin- 
ciples is seen in the second stage, however.” (Marx- 
ian Economics: A Study of Its Basic Theory.) Yet 
we cannot find any trend toward the chronic de- 
pression under state capitalism since World War'll. 
(I follow the usage of terms “state capitalism” and 
“state monopoly capital” in the sense in which Lenin 
and the Comintern used them. Lenin and Comintern 
used those words in a single sense.) 

Nikolai Bukharin stated; “The production rela- 
tions under state capitalism is a continuation of that 
of finance capitalism in its completed form, as it was 
envisaged theoretically and historically.” (Bukharin, 
Economics of the Transition Period, Ch. 3) In his 
many articles written during and right after the first 
world war, Lenin pointed out that “at the beginning 
of the 20th century, world capitalism developed into 
monopoly capitalism or imperialism. Even during 
the war the concentration of finance capital devel- 
oped further. Thus came state capitalism.” (Lenin, 
Works, Russian Vol. 23, p. 261) His many writings 
regarding this matter are well known. The Declara- 
tion of the Comintern (March 1919), written by 
Trotsky, also touched upon this subject: “The state- 
ization of economic life, against which capitalist lib. 
eralism used to protest so much, has become an 
accomplished fact. There is no turning back from 
this fact — it is impossible to return not only to free 
competition but even to the domination of trusts, 
syndicates, and other economic octopuses. Today 
the one and only issue is: Who shall henceforth be 
the bearer of state-ized production — the imperialist 
state or the state of the victorious proletariat?” (9) 

HIS DECLARATION clearly separates the idea 

of bourgeois nationalization from that of the 
proletariat. (In discussing Russia this will become an 
important point.) There is a great difference be- 
tween the type of state-capitalism just discussed and 
that which survived the 1929 crisis and World War 
II. The latter is a full scale and advanced stage. In 
view of the basic and cyclical curves of development 
which I have already pointed out, this can no longer 
be denied. 

Originally, development toward state-capitalism 
was not just a natural product of monopoly, but a 
product of critical situations of capitalism, such as 
wars, crises, class struggles, etc. The theory of 
natural development of capitalism is Bukharin’s 
view. It has already been well criticized by P. La- 
pinski (The Crisis of Capitalism and Social-Fascism, 
Part II, chi 5, Moscow 1930). It seems to me that 

(9) Trotsky, The First Five Years of the Communist In- 
ternational, Vol. I, p. 23. 
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there are various types of state-capitalism, depend- 
ing on the degree of capitalist developments and the 
differences of the crucial situations Which were the 
direct causes of the state-capitalism. (Incidentally, 

I consider Stalinist Russia to be a bureaucratic 
state-capitalist country. In this context, the failure 
of the October Revolution appears as a Thermidorian 
phenomenon. History cannot be fully understood by 
a formula.) 

The Thesis, “The International Situation and the 
Tasks of the Communist International” (August 29, 
1929), which was drafted by Bukharin and revised 
by the Stalin clique for the Sixth Congress of Com- 
intern and was thus the result of their struggles and 
compromises, neveretheless mentioned the tendency 
toward state-capitalism (J. Degras, C.I. Document, 
Vol. 1). According to Bukharin, the state-capitalism 
of that period, distinguished from that of World War 
I, was “the second wave,” and a higher and more 
normal stage of state capitalism. 

After the Sixth Congress, Bukharin lost out to the 
Stalin clique who attacked Bukharin’s concept of 
state-capitalism by publishing Lenin’s criticism on 
Bukharin’s Economics of the Transition Period. We 
cannot deny that Bukharin’s analysis of state-cap- 
italism cofttains mistakes (I will deal with some of 
these later). However, I do not hesitate to say that 
his prediction had certain truth as far as the present 
stage of state-capitalism which survived the great 
crisis of 1929-32 as well as World War II are con- 
cerned. 

As I have already mentioned, there was no peri- 
odic crisis at the beginning, at the manufacture stage 
of capitalism. Is it not possible to say that, at the 
present highly-developed stage of state-capitalism, 
periodic crises have either weakened or disappeared 
for different reasons than at the beginning of capital- 
, ism? 

Then, what is state-capitalism? 

According to Lenin, “The state capitalism that 
is discussed in all books on economics is that which 
exists under the capitalist system, where the state 
brings under its direct control certain capitalist en- 
terprises.” (Lenin, Works, Russian, Vol. 33, p. 249) 
He also says, “The state-capitalism is to concentrate, 
to calculate, to control, and to socialize.” (Lenin, 
ibid, Vol. 27, p. 262.) Furthermore Trotsky wrote 
that it is “one of the signs that the productive forces 
have outgrown capitalism and are bringing it to a 
partial self-negation and practice.” (The Revolution 
Betrayed p. 232) This theory of partial negation of 
capitalism by state-capitalism is discussed by Tony 
Cliff in Chapter 5 of his work on Russia, which un- 
dertakes an exhaustive study of the subject. 

Seemingly in correspondence with Engels’ anal- 
ysis, Cliff writes: “The partial negation of capital- 
ism on the basis of capitalist relations of production 
means that the productive forces which develop in 
the bosom of the capitalist system so outgrow it, 
that the capitalist class is compelled to use ‘socialist’ 
measures, and manipulate them in their own inter- 
ests ... The productive forces are too strong for 
capitalism, and ‘socialist’ elements therefore enter 
into the economy (Engels called this "the invading 
socialist society’). But they are subordinated to the 
interests of the preservation of capitalism.” (10) 

Engels calls this “the invading (hereinbrechend) 
socialist society.” I think it is a suitable expression. 
At any rate, I would suggest that the above cited 
analysis of state-capitalism .illuminates an analysis 
of economic crises. One must not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that this “socialistic” process is used 
only to the degree in which state-capitalism social- 
izes production. As Engels expressed it, “State own- 
ership of the productive forces is not the solution of 
the conflict, but concealed within it are the technical 
conditions that form the elements of that solution.” 
( 11 ) 

Jj^ARLIER I QUOTED a part of the Declaration 
of the First Congress of the Comintern, and 
warned that we must draw a division between bour- 
geois and proletarian nationalization. In the latter 
case, the working class holds political power and the 
nationalized productive means, and, therefore, they 
transcend labor power as a commodity and the law 
of value. Bukharin also differentiated this clearly. 
(Economics of the Transition Period. Ch. 7). This 
differentiation is very important in terms of seeking 
a method to evaluate Stalin’s incorrect view of 
“socialism in one country” (Contrary to Stalin, 
Lenin and Trotsky had concluded that “socialism in 
" one country” is impossible). Cliff here uses an astute 
expression: “state-capitalism is a transition stage to 
socialism, this side of the socialist revolution, while 
a workers’ state is a transition stage to socialism, the 
other side of socialist revolution.” 

There may be some people who would question 
\ calling the NEP state-capitalism. And some Japanese 
Trotskyists hold some strange views, such as, “state- 
„capitalism is the economy of a workers’ state”. Some- 
one says “state-capitalism is a transitional phase of 
economy.”- The answer is absolutely no. Lenin 
stressed that the state-capitalism of NEP was no 
ordinary state-capitalism, that in his view the NEP 
state-capitalism differs from what books conceived 
it to be. This is explained correctly by Trotsky in his 
report to the Fourth Congress of the Comintern, then 
approved by the Central Committee of the Party (It 
is my opinion that the “no ordinary state-capitalism” 
was completely changed by Stalin to the “ordinary 
state-capitalism”). 

(10) Tony Cliff, Russia, p. 112-13. 

(11) F. Engels. Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, p. 37. 
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III. Is the Slogan “Turn the 
Imperialist War into 
Civil War” Still Valid? 

As we have shown in the previous section, the 
situations after the two world wars differ tremen- 
dously from each other. We have already called at- 
tention to the fact that the basic curve has been 
rising and that economic crises are weakening. 
Therefore, some may believe that the prosperous era 
of capitalism has come. It is-a fact which the Comin- 
tern once strongly denied. A famous economist, N. 
Ossinsky, a leader of the “Democratic Centralist” 
group said that “state-capitalism saved capitalist 
nations with the active and conscious efforts in the 
sphere of production relations.” (Premise for Social- 
ist Revolution, 1918) . ■ 

It may therefore be correct to conclude that, 
after World War II, state-capitalism saved capital- 
ism. Thus, it may appear that the basis for socialist 
revolution has vanished. 

Is this really true? Even if the development of 
world capitalism has progressed since the war, even 
if an economic boom has prevailed over an economic 
crisis, and even if the political significance of crises 
as impulses to revolutions has changed, is the ques- 
tion really as simple as this? 

In order to answer this question, I will have re- 
course to Bukharin’s theory of state-capitalism. As 
far as I know, his theory was first developed during 
World War I, introduced in a magazine Communist, 
and later published as a book entitled World Econ- 
omy and Imperialism, 1915. Later he wrote Econom- 
ics of the Transition Period, 1920, Imperialism and 
Capita] Accumulation, 1925, and many articles that 
appeared in the period between 1915 and 1929, in- 
cluding of course the Program of the Comintern, 
1928. It is not my purpose here to analyze these sys- 
tematically. For the purposes of this discussion, 1 
need only quote certain portions of his writings. As 
previously stated, after Bukharin was removed from 
leadership in 1929, the Stalinists began their cam- 
paign against him by having many economists attack 
his theory of state-capitalism. Those who obeyed 
Stalin’s order were E. Varga, B. Bolilin, M. Joelson 
and P. Lapinski. Explaining Lenin’s commentary on 
Bukharin’s Economics of the Transition Period, Boli- 
lin wrote: 

“Although it is not particularly necessary to 
prove the point of Bukharin’s error in logic (the 
theory that war and economic crises are the same) 
we can consider his present explanation that the 
entire confrontation of post-war capitalism is a con- 
frontation among capitalist countries. This returns to 
the idea of external confrontations. Bukharin’s error 
in logic is very closely related to these particular 
ideas. The various confusing economic contradictions 
of the imperialistic period automatically are very im- 
portant considerations. However they can all be 
summarized into one confrontation — that is to say, 
the war-like clashes among the various imperialistic 
countries. As a matter of fact and this is rather ob- 
vious, imperialism, which automatically uses war to 
resolve economic crises, in effect does not resolve 
them. The crisis in imperialism becomes more and 
more intensified. If we recognize war as an inevitable 
attendent phenomenon under imperialism, that is to 
say that war is the only natural, cyclic, single means 
of resolving various capitalist confrontations, then, 
in this sense, war can be related to economic crises.” 
(Bolilin, Criticism of Bukharin’s “Economics of the 
Transition Period.” Russian) 

I wish to discuss one important point of the above 
quotation by first quoting Bukharin: 

“At the same time however, the anarchy result- 
1 ing from the widespread production by capitalists 
was not abolished. Neither was competition among 
capitalist producers of commodities. -Not only are 
these phenomena still in existence within the scope 
of world economics, but they are reappearing and 
have become even more intensified. The economic 
structure of the world is blind and illogical. ‘Without 
structure’ described the national (state) economic 
structure that has existed heretofore. Commodity 
economics within a given country gives way to an 
organized division; commodity economics is elim- 
inated or is reduced. However within the world ec- 
onomic structure it will absolutely not disappear. 
The commodity market in actual practice becomes 
a world market and merely ceases to be ‘national’ 
. . . Within a given country those products which 
have been divided in an orderly manner may be con- 
sidered commodities only when the phenomena are 
related to the world market.” (Bukharin, Economics 
of the Transition Period, Chapter 1, Russian) 

There is here an over-estimation of the internal 
organization of state-capitalism. Bukharin had also 
written: “The nation’s economic wealth is being 
concentrated in the hands of fewer capitalists. Pre- 
viously unorganized capitalism is changing its char- 
acter to a more organized shape.” (State-Capitalism 
and Social Revolution). There is an over emphasis 
on “organized capitalism,” Criticizing Bukharin, 
Lenin wrote: “a rebellion against dialectic material- 
ism is achieved by leaping over logically— not ma- 
terially— many concrete stages.” This clearly points 
out the weakness of Bukharin’s argument. Especially 
can I not agree with his opinion that the commodity 
production and the law of value are disappearing or 
declining under state capitalism. When Bukharin 
wrote that under state-capitalism the process of 
producing surplus value would “accompany the tend- 
ency in which surplus value changes itself to surplus 
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products”. Lenin wrote: “??Ungeheuerlich.” (Mon- 
trous. Does not follow.) 

However, Bukharin’s state-capitalism is still cap- 
italism because it is closely related to the existence 
of the world market. He holds that if the whole 
world economy were organized into a single large 
state-trust, the economic system would cease to be 
capitalistic, would be transformed into an economy 
akin to “the slave owners’ economy without any' 
slave market.” Yet, his “organized capitalism” denies 
the possibility of such an ultra-imperialistic univer- 
sal world trust. At this point he differs from Hil- 
ferding’s concept of ultra-imperialistic ‘“organized 
capitalism” for which I give him credit. It is neces- 
sary to state' also that his theory is not akin to the 
social democratic theory of the peaceful transition 
or transformation of capitalism into socialism. (Inci- 
dentally, Tony Cliff has based his view on Bukharin’s 
analysis of state-capitalism on the question of law 
of value, when he analyzed the soviet economy. As 
I Wrote in the Japanese translation of Cliff’s work, 

I cannot agree with this view. Cliff’s weakest point 
is that he has considered the death of the law of 
value (See my article, “Marx’s Socialism and the 
Stalinist Regime”). 

Jt IS TRUE that Bukharin’s “organized capitalism” 
■overestimated the internal organization of capital- 
ism within a country. However, because of his logi- 
cal analysis, he has correctly emphasized the strong 
tendency towards international anarchy, competition, 
and contradiction. Once Lenin criticized Kautsky’s 
theory of ultra-imperialism in his Introduction to 
Bukharin’s World Economy and Imperialism: (12) 

“There is no doubt that the development is going 
in the direction of a single world trust that will 
swallow up all enterprises and all states without 
exception. But the development in this direction is 
proceeding under such stress, with such a tempo, 
with such contradictions, conflicts, and convulsions 
—not only economic, but also political, national, etc. 
— that before a single world trust will be reached, 
before the respective national finance capitals will 
have formed a world union of ‘ultra-imperialism,’ 
imperialism will inevitably explode, capitalism will 
turn into its opposite.” 

Is this view still correct? Yes, in essence. That 
is to say, generally there is a process toward a world 
trust because of the delay in the world revolution, 
the incapacity to take advantage of capitalism’s 
crises. In other words, the concentration of capital 
is perhaps the ultimate and final conflict now mani- 
festing itself in its ultimate phase. Because of the 
failure of world revolution, history itself seems to 
move toward Bukharin’s state-capitalism. Those 
Marxists who cannot see this are blind. This is the 
most basic problem of our age. Of course, there is 
no doubt “Before capitalism becomes a single world 
trust, imperialism will inevitably collapse and cap- 
italism will become its opposite,” Bukharin wrote: 
“But is not the epoch of ‘ultra-imperialism’ a real 
possibility after all, can it not be affected by the 
centralization process? Will not the state capitalist 
trusts devour one another gradually until there comes 
into existence an all-embracing power which has 
conquered all the others? This possibility would be 
thinkable if we were to look at the social process 
as a purely mechanical one, without counting the 
forces that are hostile to the policy of imperialism. 
(13). 

Thus, it is natural to develop a theory of social 
revolution on the basis of Bukharin’s theory of 
state-capitalism, with a special emphasis on imperial- 
ist wars and conflicts. Bolilin criticized this view as 
“an one-sided explanation.” Joelson also criticized 
this by saying “If we take Bukharin’s view, social 
revolution is almost impossible without a war. Ac- 
cording to Lenin, a revolution does not necessarily 
require a war as its prerequisite.” He spoke about 
this in his book on Socialist Revolution and Self- 
Determination from which I have already quoted. 

However, today it has not yet been proven that 
“every element, which works against a repetition 
of the old crises, carries the germ of a far more 
tremendous future crisis in itself.” And, if “crisis 
is the strong lever to political revolution,” it has al- 
ready lost its meaning. Thus Bukharin’s view is not 
necessarily a onesided view. 

At the beginning of this article I pointed out that, 
besides crises, certain kinds of wars are also favor- 
able for revolutions. This does not mean that all wars 

(12) V. I. Lenin (Introduction to Imperialism and World 
Economy, by Nikolai Bukharin), Collected Works, Voi. 22. 
p. 13. 

(13) Nikolai Bukharin, Imperialism and World Economy, 
p. 142. 
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lead to revolutions, but it means that if there had 
been no World War I, the October Revolution could 
not have occurred. 

According to Henryk Grossman’s theory of cap- 
ital accumulation in Accumulation and Collapse of 
Capitalism: A Theory of Crises, a war weakens and 
postpones the collapse of capitalism by destroying 
the over-accumulation of capital. Varga once criti- 
cized Grossman’s -theory, stressing that the October 
Revolution would not have occurred without Russia’s 
defeat during World War I, though a war does not 
always create the possibility for proletarian revolu- 
tions. Trotsky also wrote that “War — not for the 
first time in history— turned out to he the mother 
of revolution” (The mother was not a great crisis, 
but a war. That is why a socialist revolution in an 
underdeveloped country also becomes possible 
through the imbalance between politics and eco- 
nomy). 

^ | ^ HE MOST basic impetus for social revolutions 

is the contradiction between the productive 
forces and production relations. This has been ex- 
pressed most vividly in each succeeding periodic 
economic crisis. On the present-day higher stage of 
state capitalism concentrated, calculated, controlled, 
and socialized, it has changed its appearance. Now 
it is manifested in giant imperialist countries and 
their conflicts, in competiton for miltary expanson 
on a scale never before seen in history, and by 
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further development of military weapons to their 
most extreme form. Since Stalinist Russia was among 
the leading participants in World War II, Stalinists 
have no right to speak of world peace and also for 
any movements against imperialism. The competition 
in nuclear weapons between the USA and the USSR 
is a good example of this. Actually, militarism results 
in wasting productivity. The present situation might 
very well result in actual confrontation of those 
nuclear giants. This would not just stop production, 
but turn civilization back to barbarism, or bring 
human civilization to total annihilation. When we 
limit ourselves only to consideration of the basic and 
cyclical curves, present-day capitalism seems to have 
achieved a new prosperous era. However, it has such 
a terrible dark side that it resembles a death-dance 
performed at the edge of an active volcano. The 
present age is an age of fictitious prosperity. This, 
in turn, becomes an objective condition for the devel- 
opment of world social revolution. 

Yet the use of atomic weapons may bring only 
destruction to the whole human race. Therefore, the 
ruling classes will also try to avoid having a third 
world war. It is worthwhile to pause here. 

In the 1890’s Engels wrote: “There are two situa- 
tions which have chiefly been responsible for pre- 
venting a devastating war. One is the continuous 
rapid development of manufacturing methods of new 
weapons. The other is that there is no way of pre- 
dicting the possibility of winning any war.” (Foreign 
Policy of Russian Tsarism) 

Today there is still another situation, and that 
is the discovery of atomic weapons. The appearance 
of this ultimate weapon threatens human survival, 
thus serving as a preventive force from engaging in 
World War III. This, however, is not absolute, but 
only relative. If it were absolute, there would be 
no need for a protest movement against testing of 
atomic weapons. Rather movements for encouraging 
atomic weapons should be promoted, since they will 
serve as a strong deterrent in keeping others from 
going to war. Recently Stalinists have really devel- 
oped such an opinion and spoken in favor of Rus- 
sian and Chinese tests of A and H bombs. 

There is no absolute guarantee that World War 
III will not occur. As I have already said, in the 
present-day world of state-capitalism the conflict of 
imperialists as a parent body for war is becoming 
more intensified. The entire space of this world is 
filled with gun-powder. This is expressed by mam- 
moth militarism and endless striving for military 
expansion. “Imperialists do not make war because 
they have weapons. They make weapons because they 
find cause to make war” (Trotsky). The most danger- 
ous moment is the moment of imbalance in military 
expansion (There is more of an ^aggressive than a 
defensive nature in the process of military expan- 
sion). There is always the danger that a limited, 
partial war could develop into a full-scale, unlimited,, 
war unintentionally. 

E ARE NOW engaging in movements against 
atomic weapons and against wars. If W.W. 
Ill has already begun, what shall we do? Should we 
think of the war as the parent body of a revolution? 
Shall we fight with the slogan “Turn the imperial- 
ist war into an civil war,” as Lenin had done dur- 
ing W.W. I? 

No! There is not enough time for that. War 
would leave us only barbarism or perhaps entire 
destruction. There seems to be little chance for us 
to turn the imperialist war into a proletarian civil- 
war. 

“Crisis as a powerful lever to political revolution” 


has lost its meaning. The slogan: “Turn the imperial- 
ist war to civil war” is losing its meaning or, -at 
least, is becoming limited. 

Bukharin’s theory of state-capitalism contains 
many weaknesses, but it offers some valuable sug- 
gestions, enabling us better to understand present- 
day state-capitalism. In this respect, however, there 
are different strategic conclusions to be drawn from 
Bukharin. Before the present-day -conflicts of giant 
imperialists lead to a military explosion, we should 
turn them to international socialist revolutions, in- 
cluding tbie second revolutions in Stalinist coun- 
tries. This! is our system of strategies and tactics. 
For this purpose, we should emancipate all anti- 
nuclear weapon-test and anti-war movements from 
the influence of the Stalinists or the petty bourgeois 
pacifists, and reveal the real economic and political 
basis of military expansionism and nuclear bomb 
tests. Thus, for example, our slogan should be as 
follows: “Against all Nuclear Bomb Tests, whether 
they are tdsfed by capitalist countries or by Stalin- 
ist ones. Down with all conflicts between American 
and USSR imperialists. Toward World Revolu- 
tion!” ... 

So far Thave raised some problems. I welcome 
active discussions on this preliminary statement of 
my views. We cannot continue to rely only on Cap- 
ital, and Imperialism. We must go beyond Marx, 
Engels, Lettin and Trotsky, creatively analyse our 
own age. As j matter of fact, their chief accomplish- 
ment was creativity. 

— I Written in November 1962 — 

However, if the thesis “a crisis is one of power- 
ful levers for a political revolution” is now losing 
its meaning and the strategy of “converting the im- 
perialistic War into a civil war” is also becoming 
meaningless, one will doubt whether the objective 
conditions favorable for revolutions will appear, 
whether the future of social revolutions is hope- 
less, and whether revolutionary elements will be 
obliged to surrender to reformism. 

1 don’t doubt tire future of social revolutions. The 
analyses by those who attach no credit to social 
revolutions are based on superficial and one-sided 
observations. Various favorable elements for social 
revolutions are appearing to fill the vacancies. To- 
day such severe whole-national, crises as were ex- 
pected in the period of Lenin are mot always neces- 
sary for social revolutions; and, if necessary, they 
can be created artificially. State monopoly capitalism 
(state-capitalism) itself is a direct and material pre- 
ceding stage of socialism, and I have no doubt about 
the fact that the working class has grown up abso- 
lutely — the plresent-day workers have more powerful 
voices than those that the workers of the Marx and 
Lenin era had, their forces have increased very much 
and the powtjr relations between bourgeoisie and pro- 
letariat have also changed. In these circumstances, 
social revolutions can occur without any severe 
whole-national crisis expected in the Lenin era or 
with an artificially Created crisis. The problem is 
that the revolutionary Marxists should take the lead- 
ership from the Social Democrat and the Stalinist 
cliques. 

For that purpose, (1) revolutionists should throw 
away the traditional idea which they have had con- 
sciously or Unconsciously, the idea that in usual 
periods reformists or revisionists usually have leader- 
ship and just in revolutionary periods revolutionists 
take leadership. Revolutionists should make efforts 
to establish their leadership among the masses and 
to have an extremely good skill in fighting for any 
reforms. (2) Revolutionists should also revive and 
develop the united front tactics which were adopted 
in the Third and the Fourth Congresses (not in the 
Fifth Congress) of the Comintern and the slogan of 
the workers’ government (the workers’ and peasants’ 
government). In former times the workers’ govern- 
ment (the workers’ and peasants’ government) which 
would result from the united front was regarded as 
a possible transitional stage to the proletarian dicta- 
torship, but at the present high stage of capitalism 
and class struggles such a government seems to be 
an inescapable transitional stage. 

As to the workers’ government discussed in the 
Fourth Congress of the Comintern, I have explained 
in another article entitled “A Criticism of Khrush- 
chev-Togliatti Line.” In this article I have criticized 
the “Structure Reform” line and its “Third Power” 
theory (the theory of a new-type democratic polit- 
ical power). I think that this is the key point which 
should be discussed by many people. 

— Written in June, 1963 — 
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State-Capitalism and Marx's Humanism, or Philosophy and Revolution 


By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
(Continued from Page 1) 

and the Orient lay prostrate? Why could these 
problems not have presented themselves any earlier 
than the mid-1950’s when, on the one hand, Western 
Europe could, without the prop of the Marshall 
Plan, once again stand on its own economic feet; 
and, on the other hand, the Korean War had ended 
so that a semblance of peace could be effected? To 
get the answers to these questions, we must take a 
closer look at those mid-1950’s. 

HE PERIOD of 1950-1956 is a crucial one, how- 
ever, not because capitalism had gained a new 
lease on life, hut because a new proletarian opposit- 
ion arose. In the United States workers were resist- 
ing the new stage of production called Automation 
by a general strike in the mines, wildcatting in the 
auto industry, talking up a storm at union meetings 
and elsewhere. In East Germany, the opposition to 
increased “norms” (speedup) led to open revolt 
against the totalitarian state. 

The absolutely - unprecedented developments 
throughout Eastern Europe culminated in the Hun- 
garian Revolution of 1956, the very year which 
ushered in the Negro Revolution in the United 
States. (3) By the end of the 1950’s that new page 
of freedom v/as large enough to cover a new, a 
third world — Asia, Africa, Latin America. Along 
with these epochal developments came a search for 
a new philosophy of freedom, a new, a Marxist 
Humanism. 

In the third section of this essay we will deal with 
the philosophical problems of today. Here it will 
suffice to assert that the theoretical void in the 
Marxist movement since the death of Lenin has not 
been filled, not for lack of a life and death struggle 
over Stalin’s usurpation of the mantle of Lenin, nor 
for lack of statistical studies of the economy and 
reams of political theses. Rather, the void exists be- 
cause, from Leon Trotsky down, the disputants have 
failed to face up to the shattering truth of Lenin’s 
wartime break with his own philosophic past. Len- 
in’s dialectical analysis of the relationship of mon- 
opoly capitalism to the collapse of the Second Inter- 
ternational at the outbreak of the first world war 
has been reduced to a set of cliches, while the 
methodology he worked out for discerning the emer- 
gent administrative mentality within Bolshevism has 
been bypassed altogether. 

Where Lenin, although he knew exactly where 
he was going politically, felt it imperative to work 
out anew the dialectic methodology, directly from 
Hegel and, indirectly, in relationship to the attitude 
of his Bolshevik co-leaders, how can “Leninists” 
think they can coast along politically without such 
a philosophic foundation? Naturally, this is not a 
mere matter of showing “respect” for the dialectic. 
That word was on no ones lips more frequently than 
on Bukharin’s. And yet the mechanistic abstractions 
of his philosophic magnum opus, Historical Mate- 
rialism, permeate all of his writings, even the “cor- 
rect” ones. Moreover — and this, precisely, is the 
reason for its relevance to today’s debates — his 
dialectic never seemed to breathe life, have a “per- 
sonality” of its own, much less that of self-activity, 
of proletarian self-development. It is no accident 
that the so misused and abused word, the dialectic, 
keeps cropping up throughout a whole decade of de- 
bates among Bolsheviks, from the outbreak of the 
first world war till Lenin’s death, January, 1924. 

The relevance, nay, the imperativeness of a 
philosophic method as foundation for today’s debates 
on state-capitalism lies in this: without it, the debates 
can lead nowhere else but to eclecticism. This has 
been true ever since World War II proved the Trot- 
skyist Fourth International to have been a stillbirth. 
It has resulted in the theoretician being forced to 
“pick out something” from a Bukharin who had 
worked out a full theory of state-capitalism without 
giving up what he had previously learned from Trot- 
sky, though the latter had rejected the idea that the 
theory of state-capitalism has any applicability to 
Russia. For good measure, one adds to this some- 
thing from Lenin who analyzed a state-capitalism 
which one “cannot find in books” because its frame 
of reference was a workers’ state, that is to say, a 
state where workers controlled the conditions of 
production, held political power. This choosing and 
picking from contradictory theories is then topped 
by one’s own contribution of a' still different epoch, 
thereby succeeding in making a complete hash both 
of different historic periods and conflicting philo- 
sophic methods. Of necessity, this must end by su- 
perimposing an abstract universal, like Revolution, 
with a capital R, on a static situation, instead of la- 
boring to discern new revolutionary impulses and the 
emergence of a concrete universal out of the actually 
developing conflicts wherein the “subject” (the pro- 
letariat) itself determines the end — both the rev- 
olution and what comes after as inseparables. The 
discernment of new revolutionary impulses is a 
task each generation of Marxists must achieve for 
itself. The methodology that was at stake in the 
debates between Bolshevik theoreticians, between 
Lenin and Bukharin, however, has much to tell us 
for the period of the 1960’s. 

(3> For a factual report of the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
fey one of its leaders see Stride Toward Freedom: The 
Montgomery Story, by Martin Luther King, Jr. (Harper & 
Row, NY, 1958). For a Marxist-Humanist analysis, see 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM, p. 279-83, and Introduction to 
the 2nd edition, (T wayne Publishers, N.Y. 1958 and 1964). 


II. Lenin vs. Bukharin: the 
Dialectic and Its Meth- 
odological Enemy, Ab- 
stract Revolutionism 

Because the transformation of reality is central 
to the Hegelian dialectic, Hegel’s philosophy comes 
to life, over and over again, in all periods of crisis 
, and transition, when society is shaken to its foun- 
dations as the world reaches a new turning point. 
Hegel himself lived at just such a turning point in 
history — the French Revolution; the dialectic has 
rightly been called “the algebra of revolution.” (4) 
What seems almost beyond comprehension is this: 
just when the Russian Revolution made real “the 
algebra of revolution,” and smashed bourgeois state 
power, just when “workers organized as the ruling 
class” was concretized as Soviet power, and the 
workers finally organized national trade unions, and 
just when the Party that led the revolution was estab- 
lishing the first workers’, state in history, that Party 
became embroiled in arguments over, of all things, 
state-capitalism. 

The two debates most relevent to us are the 
vocal' one on the trade unions and the silent one — 
Lenin’s Notes on Bukharin’s Economics of the Trans- 
ition Period. Elsewhere (5) I have analyzed the three 
major positions in that famous trade-union debate, 
1920-21, including that of Shlyapnikov of the Work- 
ers’ Opposition who opposed both Lenin and Trotsky- 
Bukharin and who called for an “All-Russian Con- 
gress of Producers.” The position of Lenin — that 
the workers must maintain the independence of 
their trade unions (and all other organizations) from 
the state, although that state be a workers’ state — 
was opposed by Bukharin, this time in coalition with 
Trotsky. They maintained that, “since” Russia was 
a workers’ state, the workers had nothing to fear 
from it, and “therefore” should dissolve their trade 
unions into the state apparatus. Here, where we are 
concerned with methodology, the trade union de- 
bate concerns us only as it illuminated, theoretically, 
the role of workers in a workers’ state and as this, 
in turn, was related to the theory of state-capitalism. 
In -a word, Bukharin’s theory underlying his argu- 
mentation in the trade union debate is of greater 
relevance to us than the debate itself, which, of nec- 
essity, bears the marks of factionalism. It will clar- 
ify matters if we concentrate, therefore, on his 
Economics of the Transition Period, and, along with 
it, Lenin’s commentary on it. (6) 

Bukharin’s theory of state-capitalism, the obverse 
side of his theory of economic development under 
a workers’ state, is that of a continuous develop- 
ment, a straight line leading from “unorganized” 
competitive capitalism to “organized” state-capital- 
ism. On a world scale, it remains “anarchic,” sub- 
ject to the “blind laws of the world market.” An- 
archy is “supplemented by antagonistic classes.” 
Only the proletariat, by seizing political power, can 
extend “organized production” to the whole world. 
The fact that Bukharin believes in social revolution 
does not, however, seem to stop him from dealing 
with labor, not as subject, but as object. 

Quite the contrary. 1917 notwithstanding — and' 
despite the fact that Bukharin played no small role 
in that revolution — his concept of revolution is so 
abstract that all human activity is subsumed under 
it. Thus, he is inescapably driven to preclude self- 
movement. Which is exactly why labor remains an 
object to him. As object, the highest attribute 
Bukharin can think of assigning labor is its becom- 
ing an “aggregate.” Indeed, Bukharin uses the 
word, subject, not to denote the proletariat, or liv- 
ing man, but just “consciousness,” “single will” so 
that, despite his contention that only the proletariat 
can plan on a world scale, state-capitalism “has'be- 
come a rational organization from an irrational 
system; from a subject-less economy, it has become 
an economic subject.” To this economic form of “the 
future” the proletariat must submit; in a workers’ 
state he becomes the “smallest cell.” Thus: “The 
statification of the trade union and factual statifi- 
cation of all mass organizations of the proletariat 
is the result of the very inner logic of the process of 
transformation . . . The smallest cell of the workers’ 
apparatus must become transformed into a bearer 
of the general process which is planfully led and 
conducted by the collective reason of the working 
class which finds its material embodiment in the 
highest and most all embracing organization, in its 
state apparatus. Thereby the system of state-capital- 

(4) Alexander Herzen, Selected Philosophical Works, p. 
521. (Foreign Language Publishing House, Moscow, 1956.) 

(5) See Chapter XII, MARXISM AND FREEDOM. Those 
who can read Russian will find the major positions includ- 
ed in The Party and the Trade Unions, edited by Zinoviev, 
and the major proponents speaking for themselves — Lenin, 
Trotsky, Shlyapnikov — in the Stenographic Minutes of Ninth 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party. When Lenin was 
alive, no one thought that theoretical disputes are won 
through concealing the opponents’ views. The English 
reader is limited to Lenin’s views arguing against the other 
positions. Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. IX (International Pub- 
lishers, NY, 1943) is indispensable both for the trade union 
debate and the Report to 11th Congress of RCP where 
Lenin warned of a “return backwards to capitalism.” 

(6) Unfortunately neither Bukharin’s Economics of the 
Transition Period, nor Lenin’s Commentary on it is avail- 
able in English. (I’ve used the Russian texts.) However, 
other works by N. Bukharin are available in English. These 
are: The World Economy and Imperialism, Historical Ma- 
terialism, and individual essays are included in other works, 
those against self-determination in The Bolsheviks and the 
World War (edited by Gankin and Fisher, Stanford U. 
Press, 1940) and elsewhere. 


ism is dialectially transformed into the state form 
of workers’ socialism.” Everything here stands 
topsy turvy as if indeed people were nothing but 
“human machines.” (7) 

"P OR A REVOLUTIONARY intellectual to have 
become so entrapped in the fundamental aliena- 
tion of philosophers in a class society, identifying 
men with things, is a phenomenon that laid heavy 
on Lenin’s mind as he wrote his Will, but in his 
Notes on Bukharin’s book, Lenin moved cautiously 
in drawing any conclusions. Yet he began his criti- 
cism with Bukharin’s very definition of political 
economy as “the science of social economy based 
on production of commodities, i.e., -the science of 
an unorganized social economy.” Lenin comments; 
“Two untruths: (1) the definition is a step backward 
from Engels; (2) commodity production is also ‘or- 
ganized’ economy.” 

By stressing that not only state-capitalism, but - 
even simple commodity production is “also ‘organ- 
ized’ economy,” Lenin is rejecting the counterpo- 
sition of “unorganized” to “organized” as any sort 
of fundamental criterion for the determination of 
a workers’ state. By pointing out that Engels had, 
as far back as 1891, held that, with trustification, 
planlessness ceases, Lenin has in mind his State 
and Revolution where he first developed not only 
his theory of state-capitalism (based on Engels’ 
thesis) but also his theory of proletarian revolution. 

Or, to put it differently, what Lenin is saying is 
that the days when plan and planlessness were 
considered absolute opposites, are gone forever. 
What is now on the agenda is listening to the voices 
from below not only for the theoretical preparation 
for revolution, as he had done in State and Revolu- 
tion, but for reconstruction of society on new begin- 
nings. The point at issue now, 1920, is this: Russia is 
not a theoretical or “abstract” workers’ state. It 
is a workers’ and peasants’ government that is “bur- 
eaucratically deformed.” The workers are demand- 
ing an end to State interference in their trade 
unions: “We-, the ordinary rank and file, the masses, 
say that we must renovate, we must correct, we 
must expel the bureaucrats; but you pitch us a yarn 
about engaging in production. I do not want to en- 
gage in production with such and such a bureaucrat-* 
ic board of directors.” (8). 

So totally did Lenin disagree with Bukharin’s 
method of presentation that even when he agreed 
with the specific points, he felt it necessary to crit- 
icize. Thus, he singled out for praise Bukharin’s 
restatement of Marx’s “two essential moments; 
centralisation of means of production and socialisa- 
tion of labor which bloomed together with the capi- 
talist method of production and inside it.” But here 
is how he phrased his agreement: “Finally, thank 
god! Human language instead of ‘organized’ babb- 
ling. All is well that ends well.” 

But “all” didn’t end well, not even when there 
was no disagreement. Thus, there was certainly no 
disagreement about the major achievement of the 
Russian Revolution — the destruction of bourgeois 
production relations. But the minute Bukharin tried 
to make an abstraction of that, tried to subsume 
production relations under “technical relations,” 
it became obvious to Lenin that Bukharin simply 
failed to understand the dialectic. Thus, when 
he quoted Bukharin to the effect, that, “Once the 
destruction of capitalist production relations is 
really given, and once the theoretic impossibility of 
their restoration is proven,” Lenin hit back with: 

“ ‘Impossibility’ is demonstrable only practically. 
The author does not pose dialectically the relation- 
ship of theory to practice.” 

Practice to Lenin was workers practicing. To the 
Marxist theoretician, this is where all theory must 
begin. Without having been aware of Marx’s Human- 
ist Essays — they had not yet been discovered and 
published — Lenin developed a “new universal” for 
his age, that the population, to a man, was to run 
production and the state — or it could not be consid- 
ered a new social order. He wrote this in State and 
Revolution, and he tried practicing it after conquest 
of power. What worried him about his Bolshevik co- 
leaders was that, now that they had power, they 
themselves either displayed “a passion for bossing,” 
or, at best, were ready with an administrative solu- 
tion where only the self-activity of the masses could 
solve the crisis. (9) 

In the fires of revolution and, again, when under" 
the threat of counter-revolution, all may have been 
forgiven. On his death-bed, however, Lenin showed 
he had not forgotten. As he lay writhing in agony — 
not just physical agony, but agony over the early 
bureaucratisation of the workers’ state and its ten- 
dency “to move backwards to capitalism” — Lenin 
took the measure of his co-leaders in his Will. In it, 
Lenin Warns that Bukharin, despite the fact that 
he was the Party’s “most valuable and biggest 
theoretician,” “never learned and, I think, never 

(7) Draft Cl Program, included in Ataka, p. 121, Collec- 
tion of Theoretical Articles by N. Bukharin (May, 1924, 
Moscow, Russian). 

(8) Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. IX, p. 19. 

(9) “They (the workers and peasants) must understand 
that the whole thing now is practice, that the historical 
moment has arrived when theory is being transformed 
into practice, is vitalised by practice, corrected by practice, 
tested by practice . . . , Every attempt to adhere to stereo- 
typed forms and to impose uniformity from above, as our 
intellectuals are inclined to do, must be combated .... 
The Paris Commune gave a great example of how to com- 
bine initiative, independence, freedom of action and vigour 
from below with voluntary centralism stereotyped forms.” 
(Lenin, Selected Works, Yol. IXmp, 420) 
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fully understood the dialectic.” (10) 

II sounds Kke the kind of abstraction that Lenin 
considered his methodological enemy, the kind of 
abstraction that Lenin criticized in Bukharin. Once, 
however, one remembers that the Will is both con- 
crete and the summation of a whole decade of theor- 
' ectical disputes, the realization begins to dawn that 
this is a generalization based on what had started 
with the beginning of the new, monopoly stage of 
capitalist production which had brought about the 
collapse of the Second International. At the turn 
of the century, the new development of capitalism 
had the leading Marxists searching for answers to 
new problems. The results of the new research and 
analyses can he seen in the following major works: 
Rudolf Hilferding’s Finance Capital (1910), Rosa 
Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital ( 1913)< 11) , 
Nikolai Bukharin's The World Economy and Im- 
perialism (1915), and Lenin’s Imperialism (1916). 
Because Lenin had also introduced Bukharin’s work, 
and took no issue with it, the impression created 
when (he two disagreed sharply on the question of 
national self-determination during the same period, 
was that the point at issue was “only political.” 

J N TROTH, the methodology of the two works 

shows they are poles apart. Thus, as opposed to 
Bukharin’s concept irf Capitalist growth in a straight 
line, or via a quantitative ratio, Lenin’s own work 
holds on tightly to the dialectical principle, “trans- 
formation into opposite.” The key point in tracing 
the subject’s self -development instead of an “objec- 
tive” mathematical growth is that the former not 
only makes it possible to see transformation into 
opposite of both competitive capitalism into monop- 
oly and part of labor into an aristrocracy, but also 
makes you conscious that this is but the “first neg- 
ative,” to use an expression of Hegel’s. The devel- 
opment through this contradiction compels finding 
the “second negative,” or as Marx expressed it, go- 
ing “lower and deeper” into the masses to find the 
sew revolutionary forces. Thus, Lenin held that, just 
when, capitalism had reached this high stage of 
“organization,” monopoly (which extended itself into 
imperialism), is the time to see new, national revo- 
lutionary forces that would act as “bacilli” for pro- 
letarian revolutions as well. (12) Where Lenin saw, 
in- the stage of imperialism, a new urgency for the 
s 1 o g a n of national self-determination, Bukharin 
vehemently opposed the slogan as both “impossible 
of achievement” and “reactionary.” Nothing short 
of a direct road to socialist revolution would do for 
him. This plunge to abstract revolutionism in place 
of working with (he concretely developing revolu- 
tionary forces, which Hegel would have considered 
a manifestation of jumping to the “Absolute like a 
shot out of a pistol,” and which politicos called 
“ultra -leftism”, Lenin called nothing short of “im- 
perialist econo mi sm.” (13) 

Such a characterization of a Bolshevik co-leader 
whose work/ The World Economy and Imperial- 
ism he had introduced less than a year before, 
wasn’t something that came out only because of the 
heat of a factional debate. In the heat of a factional 
debate what became clear to Lenin was that “the 
failure to understand the dialectic” meant the fail- 
ure to see seif-activity of the masses. To think that 
anything short of sensing blindness to the self-activ- 
ity of the masses would have caused Lenin to des- 
cribe a Bolshevik co-leader in words that would 
characterize a class enemy is to close the only aven- 
ue open to marching with “the masses as reason.” 

The dialectic obviously meant something differ- 
ent in 1917 than it had in 1914-16 when the problem 
was to relate the betrayal of the Second Interna- 
tional to the objective development of capitalism. 
Then “the transformation into opposite” — competi- 
tion into monopoly — meant also the transformation 
of a part of labor into its opposite, the aristocracy 
of labor that gained from capitalism’s imperialist 
adventures. By 1917 the administrative mentality 
began to permeate Bolshevism itself, once it assumed 
power. Lenin discerned the tendency to substitute an 
administrative solution to problems which can only 
be resolved by the self-development of the proletar- 
iat precisely because he stood firmly on the ground 
of the historic achievements of the Russian Revo- 
lution. For this reason and for this reason alone he 
could be so uncompromising in his criticism of the 
Bolsheviks who led the revolution. 

Where the dialectic became the pons asini for 
Lenin who was witnessing the barest emergence 
of bureaucratisation of the early workers’ state, can 
the dialectic mean less for us who have seen its 
full development — the transformation of the work- 
ers’ state into its absolute opposite, a state-capital- 
ist society? Where the debates on the class nature of 
Russia in the late 1936’s and early 1940’s could re- 
volve around political forms and economic relations, 
can we continue to escape the integrality of philos- 
ophy with revolution in the 1950’s? Once the workers 
have revealed new revolutionary impulses in the 
(950’s, shouldn’t this, of necessity, have also created 

(10) Lenin’s Will has been published in various papers 
since Khrushchev’s deStalinization speech in 1956. I’ve used 
the text as first published by Trotsky, The Suppressed 
Testament of Lenin (Pioneer Publishers, NY, 1935.) 

(11) Insofar as Luxemburg’s theory of .accumulation de- 
viated from Marx’s and anticipated that of Keynes on the 
. question of “effective demand,” Luxemburg was suddenly 
hailed by academic economists, particularly Joan Robinson. 
Nothing, however, could have been further from Luxem- 
burg’s mind than the uses to which her theory is put. (See 
my 1946 analysis, reproduced in Appendix.) 

(12) Vol. V of Lenin’s Selected Works and Vol. XIX of his 
Collected Works contain the major articles on the question 
of national self-determination. 

(13) See “Lenin and the Imperialist Economism of the 
Bukharin-Piatakov Group” (pp. 22-247), in The Bolsheviks 
and the World War, edited by Gankin and Fisher, where 
Bukharin’s analyses are likewise published. 
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a new vantage point for the debates on state- 
capitalism? 

III. The Philosophic — 
Economic Problems 
Of Today 

It is this which distinguishes the 1960’s from all 
other periods. I do not mean to say that there was 
no proletarian opposition to the emergent state- 
capitalism and fascism in the 193G’s which bore 
witness to such revolutionary transformations as 
the sit-downs and the establishment of the C.I.O. in 
the United States and the tremendous upheavals 
throughout Europe culminating in the Spanish Rev- 
olution of 1937. The victory of fascism, however, not 
only destroyed the revolution but also, unfortunately, 
created new illusions as to the nature of Stalinism. 
Thus, although the “bureaucratic collectivist” ten- 
dency had broken from Trotskyism and its concept 
of Russia as a workers’ state, “though degenerate,” 
it itself could still put forward such spurious ideas 
as Stalinism being part of “the collectivist epoch 
(sic!) of human history.” (14) 

(In contrast to this early statement, Max Shacht- 
man, in his 1961 Foreword to his Bureaucratic Rev- 
olution, defines Staling m as “a unique form of reac- 
tionism” as if that had always been his analysis of 
“bureaucratic collectivism.” “The name is meant 
to reject the belief that Stalinist society is in any 
way socialist or is compatible with socialism; and to 
reject as well the belief that it is capitalism, or 
moving toward capitalism.” (p. 1) Actually, Shacht- 
raan fought those (Joe Carter, Hal Draper et al) who 
did consider bureaucratic collectivism “equally re- 
actionary with capitalism.” (See 1944 Workers Party 
Historic Documents Bulletin #1 where all major 
positions are stated.) In any case’ none of those in 
the U.S. expounding the “unique” conception of bur- 
eaucratic collectivism (James Burnham and his 
Managerial Revolution included) originated the con- 
cept. Rather it was Bruno R. (Rizzi) who authored 
La Bureaucratisation du Monde in 1939. The one 
thing that all these tendencies (including also the 
French of Pierre ChaUlieu) have in common is their 
departure from Marxism in general and the, Marxist 
economic categories in particular.) 

The state-capitalist theoreticians put all the 
weight of their arguments on the exploitative rela- 
tions between State Planners and workers, and, in 
the post-war discussions on the class nature of 
Stalinism, the emphasis shifted with the reality — 
the objective compulsion for world domination on 
the part of each of the only two remaining world 
powers — the United States and Russia. 

Not only on the question of the law of value but 
also when the new form of world competition — 
nuclear holocaust — became the determinant, when 
the US alone had the monopoly of the A-bomb, I 
wrote: “Atomic energy may be the secret discovery 
of the United States. But Russia must follow suit or 
perish. And it does not intend to perish.” (15) But 
to the extent that the workers resistance to state- 
capitalism had nowhere exploded in open rebellion, 
the role of the workers could only be presented 
negatively. v 

(14) Not by accident. Max Shschtman, in reproducing a 
selected, a very selected, group of his articles on bureau- 
cratic collectivism under the title of The Bureaucratic Rev- 
olution (The Donald Press. NY, 1962) skips the whole cri- 
tical year, 1941, when those who split from Trotskyism, had 
to account for themselves theoretically. Here is what he 
did say then: “Bureaucratic collectivism is closer to capi- 
talism so far as its social relations are concerned, than it is 
to a state of the socialist type. Yet, just as capitalism is 
part of the long historical epoch of private property, bu- 
reaucratic collectivism is part — an unforseen, mongrelized, 
reactionary part, but a part nevertheless — of the collectivist 
epoch of human history. The social order of bureaucratic 
collectivism' is distinguished from the social order of capi- 
talism primarily in that the former is based upon new and 
more advanced form of property, namely, state property. 
That this new form of property — a conquest of the Bolshe- 
vik -revolution — is progressive, i.e., historically superior, to 
private property is demonstrated theoretically by Marxism 
and by the test of practice.” (This resolution has also been 
printed in The New International, October, 1941, p. 288.) 
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In 1953, on the other hand, with the spontaneous 
proletarian outburst in East Germany, followed in 
a few weeks by a strike in the forced labor camps 
within Russia itself, the pivot of the discussion 
at once shifted from concentration on the “objective” 
capitalist development (in Russia and the United 
States, in Japan and the world) to the new impulses 
emanating from the proletariat in revolt. It was only 
then that one began to see that the phenomenon of 
Automation had also changed the axis of the con- 
troversy, from the state form, or the political plane, 
to the relation of men to machines at (he point of 
production. Here, too, the preponderant issue was 
not the object, the machine, but the subject, the 
worker battling Automation. 

The Ajnierican workers had not only come up with 
a new form of struggle — the wildcat — but had 
raised questions of the most profound philosophic 
importance. In mines, in shops, at union halls and 
outside of them, the workers were creating a new 
vocabulary. Automated machines were named “man- 
killers.” The adjective used to describe their speed 
was “inhuman.” In the mines the question most 
often asked was this: what kind of labor should men 
do? In the auto shops tales were told of how foremen 
were referring to the men as mere “fractions.” 

“When the foreman first told me I was so many 
tenths and so many thousands of a man I thought 
he was a nut I argued with him. I told him a man 
is a whole human being. You can’t split a man into 
fractions: But that’s what they are doing to us. * 

“On the job, the foreman said that time study 
showed we had to get nine and one-tenth jobs an 
hour. He said it took so many man hours, and so 
many one-tenth man hours to get production. That’s 
why the men had to be divided into tenths. They 
split us into fractions . . .”(16) 

Precisely because these questions were posed, not 
as “philosophical” questions, but as concrete and 
urgent matters affecting the workers’ daily lives, 
(hey should have, but didn’t, signify to theoreticians 
that philosophy, in Marx’s sense of human activity, 
had become actual. Yet, if we are net to run a los- 
ing race with reality, all theory must begin here, 
just here. Because, in the mid-194G’s it did not begin 
with the new revolutionary impulses from below, 
the postwar rediscovery of Marx’s Humanist Essays 
could be confined to a discussion among intellec- 
tuals. Whether they were relegated, as with the 
Communists, to questions of “pre-Marxist” Marxism 
when Marx was still supposed to bear the birthmark 
of the original sin: Hegelianism, or whether aliena- 
tion, as with the Existentialists, was abstracted 
equally from Kierkegaard and Marx, the point was 
the debates remained abstract, a game intellectuals 
played. 

Ry THE 1950’s, on the other hand, this was no 
longer possible. The second rediscovery of 
(he Humanist Essays came simultaneously when the 
proletariat from below, >the youth, the masses were 
all in open revolt. While the Polish anti-Stalinist in- 
tellectuals were debating questions of alienation and 
humanism, the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
brought these questions onto the historic stage, made 
them matters of life and death. Once the Russian 
tanks began to shoot Hungarian revolutionaries, no 
one could any longer separate the philosophy of free- 
dom from the struggles for freedom. At the same 
time, the new forms of self-liberation — Workers’ 
Councils, Councils of Revolutionary Youth and In- 
tellectuals, all fighting for de-centralization of state 
power, for freedom from Communism — could not 
be pressed back into old molds. Now that a river 
of blood separated Communism from Humanism, 
the Communist opposition to the young Marx’s writ- 
ings had in it as much an academic air as “the 
empiricism of a machine gun.” (17) 

Finally, the second rediscovery of Marx’s Human- 
ist essays took place in England and in the United 
States, where neither the Communist Party nor Exis- 
tentialism were the powerful forces they had been 
in France and Italy in the mid-1940’s. Humanism 
could no longer become an adjunct either to 
“science” or to the “opaqueness” of the human 
condition. The clear and loud voices on conditions 
of labor at -point of production could not be silenced. 

Nor was this any longer a European problem 
and an American side issue. A new, third world of 

(15) I happened to have been the first to have analyzed 
the three Five Year plans from original documentary 
sources, and thus analyzed the operation of the law of 
value in Russia. (See “An Analysis of the Russian Economy” 
in the New International, Dec. 1942, Jan. and Feb. 1943; and, 
again, in Dec. 1946 and Jan. ’47) . When the Russian theore- 
ticians first openly revised the Marxian analysis of the law 
of value, I was the first to translate their study from Pod 
f?na»e«e» Marxtzma, with a commentary of my own, both 
of which were published in the American Economic Re- 
view, September, 1944, and, again, September, 1945. The 
quotation, above, on atomic energy was from the 1947 out- 
line of “Marxism and State Capitalism.” This was the peri- 
od also of the publication. In mimeographed form, of Marx’s 
Humanist 42ssays in the United States. It was only during 
the late U950’s, however, that the academic world was 
finally forded to concern itself with Marx’s Humanism not 
as a form Of “utopianism” but as an urgent problem of the 
day- Where the academic world disregarded philosophy, 
the journalists paid no attention to actual revolts in the 
forced labor camps in Russia. “When I first mentioned 
the words ‘'cavil war’ to these people,” wrote Dr. Joseph 
Scholmer upon his being freed from a Vorkuta camp, 
“they were appalled. The possibility of a rising lay outside 
their realm of comprehension . . , , It seemed to me that 
the man in the street had the best idea of what was going 
on. The ‘experts’ seemed, to understand nothing.” (Vorkuta, 
p. 301, Henry Hold & Co., NY, 1954) 

(16) Workers Battle Automation, by Charles Denby, pp. 
11-14. (News & Letters). 

(17) Far from this brilliant phrase of Trotsky’s becoming 
the basis of the Trotskyists defending the wholeness of 
Marxian theory, they tailended the Stalinists also on this 
question. They opened their attack on Marx’s early philo- 
sophical writings with a pretentious set of articles entitled 
“Socialism and Humanism” by Wm. F. Warde in the Inter- 
national Socialist Review (Winter and Spring, 1959) and 
have kept it up ever since. (See Marxism vs. Existentialism, 
1965.) 
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technologically underdeveloped, but politically 
mature, countries, in the throes of birth, was unfur- 
ling the banner of the new Hu maoism. This stretched 
from West Africa where Leopold Sedar Senghor 
singled out the Humanism of Marxism as the most 
contemporary and profound aspect of Marxism, (18) 
to Latin America where Fidel Castro also at first 
called his revolution “humanist.” (19) Even in the 
most pragmatic, most undialectical and unMarxist 
land— the United States— (and not among Marxists 
at that) the Negro Revolution began to speak in the 
terms of humanist philosophy. It is true that it was 
not yet in the sense of Marxist Humanism, that its 
frame of reference was the humanism of the Exist- 
entialist Jewish philosopher, Martin Buber, but this 
could as little hide the deep Marxist roots as could 
the choice of Gandhian “non-violence” hide the roots 
of Abolitionism. (20) 

Nor was this due to any forgetfulness of the 
“real” material foundations of the world. The 
third world of technologically underdeveloped coun- 
tries was all too conscious both of its physical hun- 
ger and its “industrial backwardness.” The Negro 
Revolution in affluent United States could not pos- 
sibly separate the fight for political equality from 
that for jobs. And the college youth the world 
over that wasn’t working but was feeling its aliena- 
tion was determined to' let the world know that 
there were other, deeper crises, than the economic 
ones, nor were they going to be terrorized by the 
threat of nuclear war to de-humanized actions. 

1. Economic Crises ond Wars 

I’m not saying that this means that all economic 
problems have thereby been “dissolved” into philos- 
ophic ones. That would be ludicrous. What I am say- 
ing is this: how, in the face of the actual objective 
and subjective conditions — the new forms of econom- 
ic crises and wars, on the one hand, and the new 
forms of revolt and underlying philosophies, on the 
other hand — can the disputants on the state-capitalist 
theory keep themselves shut away from the existen- 
tial reality of which philosophy is an integral part? 

In the 1930’s those who sensed the emergent state- 
capitalist form of production felt hamstrung by the 
giant revolutionary figure of Leon Trotsky who 
opposed the state-capitalist theory and lent all his 
weight to the characterization that nationalized 
property characterized Russia as a workers’ state, 
“despite all crimes of Stalin” which contributed to 
the “degenerate form” of this workers’ state’s exis- 
tence. The Hitler-Stalin Pact, followed by the out- 
break of World War II, did undermine Trotskyism, 
splitting it, first, and, following the war, showing 
the Trotskyist Fourth International to have been a 
stillbirth, a mere footnote to history. 

What excuse can there be now for any inde- 
pendent Marxist theoretician to persist in keeping 
economics, politics and philosophy in three separ- 
ate compartments just when the 1950’s disclosed a 
movement from practice itself toward theory? 

Presently, if even we limit ourselves to normal 
and “purely” economic issues, we cannot escape 
seeing the new form of appearance of economic 
crises tied tightly to the new forms of revolt, be 
that of the Negro Revolution in affluent USA, or 
the Afro-Asian revolutions that brought into exis- 
tence a new, a third world. Let us first look at the 
relationship of the technologically advanced coun- 
tries to the underdeveloped economies, made urgent 
for our day by the ever-widening gap between these 
newly independent countries and the technologies 
which suck the former back into the vortex of the 
world market and world production. Over half of 
the world’s population live in countries with per 
capita income of less than $100 a year. Despite all 
the “foreign aid” there has been no improvement. 
In Indonesia, for example, the per capita product 
actually declined from pre-war levels; in all coun- 
tries, even those experiencing a comparatively fairly 
high rate of economic growth, the gap between ad- 
vanced and backward countries actually widened. 
Under world capitalism, it is true that the rich get- 
ting richer and the poor getting poorer is a familiar 
enough sight. The new form of appearance of econo- 
mic crisis, however, is not, and it is for this reason 
that we must turn to the most extreme assumptions 
of Marx in .purest theory. 

It was Marx’s contention that if capitalism con- 
tinued in its perverse course of development — in- 
creasing constant capital, or machines, at the ex- 
pense of variable capital,, or labor— there would 
come a day when “if even” capitalists could appro- 
priate “the full 24 hours of the laborer”, (21) they 
would head toward collapse. The irreconcilable con- 
tradiction between the method of production — using 

(18) Leopold Sedar Senghor, African Socialism (American 
Society of African Culture, NY, 1959); and also L. Seng- 
hor’s “Socialism Is a Humanism” in Socialist Humanism 
(edited by Erich Fromm, Doubleday, NY, 1965, pp. 53-67). 

(19) Fidel Castro, History Will Absolve Me (1954), Lyle 
Stuart, NY, 1961); also his Summer, 1959 speech published 
in New Left Review, London, Jan.-Feb. 1961: “We have 
named it (our policy) humanism . . . The tremendous prob- 
lem faced by the world is that it has been placed in a posi- 
tion where it must choose between capitalism, which 
starves people, and communism, which resolves economic 
problems, but suppresses the liberties so greatly cherished 
by man. . . > That is why we haye said that we are one 
step ahead of the right and of the left and that this is a 
humanistic revolution, because it does not deprive men of 
this essence , . . Capitalism sacrifices man; the Communist 
state, by its ‘ totalitarian concept sacrifices the rights of 
man. That is why do I do not agree with any of them . . . 
ours is an autonomous Cuban revolution.” 

(20) See Preface to 2nd edition, American Civilization on 
Trial (News & Letters, Detroit, Mich., 1963). See also Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., “Letter from Birmingham City 
Jail,” published by New Leader, N.Y., 1963). 

(21) Capital, Wol III, p. 468: “In order to produce the 
same rate of profit, when the constant capital set in motion 
by one laborer increases ten-fold, the surplus labor time 
would have to increase ten-fold, and soon the total labor 
time, and finally the full twenty-four hours a day would 
not suffices even if wholly appropriated by capital.” 


ever more machines — and the motive force of prod- 
uction — extraction of surplus value or unpaid hours 
of labor from living labor — leads to crises, to cur- 
tailment of production, to big capital eating up 
little capital and greater production and still great- 
er markets, only once more to end up in crises, and 
more technological revolutions that continue on their 
merry way, that is to say, in disregard of the motive 
foree of capitalist production. 

Yet, no matter how fabulous the mass of profits, 
once the capitalists experience a decline in the rate 
of profit, "they lack the passion for the accumula- 
tion of capital needed to keep expanding production 
on the ever greater scale demanded by technological 
revolutions. 

So extreme was this assumption, in Volume III 
of Capital, that no one, at first, paid any attention 
to it when it was first published in 1895 — ten years 
after Marx’s death and some 30 years after he had 
written it. With the rise of imperialism and the 
super-profits of capitalism, one revolutionary Marx- 
ist — Rosa Luxemburg — thought, in fact, that she 
could disprove it by contrasting theory to reality. 
For Marx’s abstract assumptions did indeed appear 
even more fantastic than the one that underlined 
Volume XI of Capital where he presented a capital- 
ism that had no worries over markets; everything 
the capitalists produced that was not consumed by 
itself and the laborers went into further production. 
Luxemburg now proclaimed that, if we are to wait 
for capitalism to collapse because of a decline in the 
rate of profit and lack of capital, we might as well 
wait for “the extinction of the moon.” (22) 

WHAT HAD seemed stratospheric to a great 
revolutionary at the" turn of the century had, by the 
1960’s, so elosely approached factual development 
that even a bourgeois economist could recognize 
this visceral characteristic of advanced capitalism 
which kept it from doing anything substantial to 
industrialize the underdeveloped countries, despite 
the fact that they feared that otherwise the “Third 
World” would be won over and absorbed in the 
Communist world. Thus Barbara Ward wrote; “Am- 
erican foreign ventures are barely one-fifth of Great 
Britain in its heyday . . . Shortage of capital is the 
world’s troubles today, not the struggle of rival 
capitalists to go out. and invest.” (23) Miss Ward 
notwithstanding, imperialist rivalry, of course, also 
continues, as the attempts to dismember the Congo, 
on the one hand, and the all-sided investments in 
South Africa, on the other hand, testify. 

At the same time, even in the most affluent of 
the developed countries — USA — and despite the 
fact that we have, in the postwar world, confronted 
“only” recessions, not depressions, the crises had 
become chronic not alone in relation to the under- 
developed world, but right within it. Again, even 
bourgeois economists recognize the chronic nature 
both of the underdeveloped regions like Appalachia 
and persistent unemployment. (24) 


(22) Luxemburg, Accumulation of Capital. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven* 1951 translated into English as 
part of “Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science, 
edited by Dr. W. Stark, introduced by Joan Robinson, and 
translated by Agnes Schwartschild (doctor iurks), some 
vulgar errors appear, beginning with the elimination of the 
dashes in “Nikolai — on,” thus “eliminating” ; the Tsarist 
censorship which compelled Danielson not to sign his 
name. Thereupon “Nikolayon” appears as if it were a 
name by itself. Nevertheless, the English reader is finally 
enabled to read Luxemburg’s greatest theoretical work. 

(23) Barbara Ward, Five Ideas that Changed the World, 
p. 139. 

(24) See Simon Kuznets, Postwar Economic Growth, 
which gives the reader not only an economic analysis of the 
postwar world but raises other than economic questions. 
“If modern economic growth is, in essence, a controlled 
revolution in economy and society, and the revolution in 
society, with its internal and external ramifications, is an 
indispensable part of the total process, economic growth 
is neither fully understood ,nor properly measurable and 
analysable, in a study limited to traditionally defined eco- 
nomic variables.” (p. 128). 



BOOTS OF STALIN are all that remain of 
his statue as Hungarian revolutionary free- 
dom fighters demonstrate their hatred of the 
totalitarian regime forced on them by the 
Russian dictator as they demolish his statue 
in Budapest during the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution. 


One co-thinker has raised the question of the 
qualitative change in economic crises since the 
period of the Depression. He recognizes, of course, 
that our affluent society where depressions have 
become “mere” recessions is not free of crises, wars, 
political upheavals. He stresses, further, that the 
fictitious prosperity should not make us forget the 
new, third world, and calls for a theory of social 
revolution to be built on the theory of state capital- 
ism. But this is still a long way from a concrete 
discussion of Marx’s Humanism and the point is that 
the theory of state-capitalism must test itself against 
the philosophic developments as well as the econo- 
mic, old and new. If we take a second look at the 
new forms of revolt — say, the Negro Revolution 
and the youth rebellion both against academia and 
the draft (25) — we can see how inter- related are the 
new forms of crises and new forms of revolt, and 
yet how “only human.” The Negro Revolution began 
as a fight against segregation, but the greatest out- 
bursts North have been among the urban, ghetto- 
ized Negro where unemployment is not a “mere 
4-5 per cent ”, but 25 per cent and higher. The Viet- 
nam war, being a “poor man’s war” (that is to say, 
the rich college youth can escape the draft), we 
again confront the economic problem, but again, it 
isn’t only “economics”. 

The same is true of the slogan, “turn the imper- 
ialist war into a civil yvar.” Of course, the problems 
of a nuelear age are different than when wars were 
fought with other arms. Of bourse, this makes more 
urgent the anti-war struggles. Of course, it will be 
altogether too late to raise the slogan when the H- 
bombs start falling and put an end to civilization 
: as we have known it. But it is precisely because the 
H-bomb cannot be used within a country without 
destroying the perpetrator of the crime that the 
slogan may, under many circumstances, be the only 
-correct one. Surely, what we are witnessing in Viet- 
! nam is, precisely ,the revolutionary act of the South 
Vietnamese trying to transform the imperialist war 
| into a civil war. And because it is indigenous, they 
have not lost yet, despite the astounding, the over- 
whelming might of United States imperialism. 

2. Philosophy and Revolution 

Marx stated it succinctly enough when he said 
that his original discovery, “the pivot on which poli- 
tical economy turns”, is the distinction he drew bet- 
ween concrete and abstract labor. One of these econ- 
] omic categories, concrete labor, was easy enough 
i for any one to see whether they looked at a tailor 
i or factory worker, 'at a carpenter or a miner. But, 
what is “abstract labor”? No one has ever seen 
I an “abstract” laborer so why create such a fan- 
tastic category? That this is precisely the question 
Marx wanted to be asked can he seen not only from 
the fact that he states his original contribution in the 
very first chapter of Capita), but that he never lets 
go of it either throughout the whole volume, or vol- 
umes II and III, all of which disclose how capitalist 
production (1) reduces the concrete labor of the 
whole working class to one abstract mass of undif- 
ferentiated, soeially-necessary labor time by follow- 
ing the movements and speed of the machine, there- 
by not only (2) alienating the workers’ very acti- 
vity as well as his products, but also (3) perverting 
the relationship of man to things, making the ma- 
chine master of man, not man of machine. Because 
(4) there has been this reification of man himself, 
transforming him into a thing (5) the fetishism which 
clings to commodities in their exchange makes social 
relations assume the form of relations between 
things as if real. Marx insists that relations between 
men must assume “the fantastic form o' a relation 
between things” because that is what they “really 
are,” at the point of production or, as he put it else- 
where, “The mastery of the capitalist over the worker 
is in reality the mastery of dead over living labor.” 

It is this concept of the dominance of dead labor 
which was the determinant feature in the whole 
of capitalist society. This, just this, is the reason 
why Mark attributed the degradation of bourgeois 
thought to an ideology, i.e., a false consciousness. 
The fetishism of state property had even a more 
deadening effect on Marxists than the fetishism of 
commodities had on classical political economy. The 
death of Stalin, however, did produce a liberating 
effect both in a movement from below to put an 
end to that epoch of enslavement of workers in 
production, as well as to the administrative men- 
tality in the realm of thought, and in the beginnings 
of a theoretical return to Marx’s Humanist Essays - 
as well as to Hegel’s Absolute Idea. (26) 

I would like to reiterate that it is not for any 
abstract reason that Bukharin’s logic is non-dial- 
ectical; rather it is because he saw no new subject 
that will itself determine the end. Instead, the state 
will do it “for” the proletariat. Of course, he didn’t 
mean the bourgeois state. Of course, he had in mind 
the workers’ state. Of course, as a revolutionary", 
he couldn’t have had any other “end” in mind than 
that of socialism, a classless society. 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that he opposed the con- 
crete, living Russian workers in their attempts to 
have their own organizations, that is to say, them- 
selves determine that end. So that, despite his un- 
sullied record as •'a revolutionary, he saw the 
workers, not as subject, but as object. The inescap- 
able result was that his concept of revolution was 
thoroughly ' abstract, which is why he opposed Self- 

(25) See The Free Speech Movement and Negro Revolu- 
tion by Mario Savio, Eugene Walker and Raya Dunayev- 
skaya (News & Letters, Detroit, 1965). 

(26) An Exchange of Letters on Hegel’s Absolute Idea, 
appendix to mimeographed Extracts from Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Notebooks (News & Letters, Detroit, 1955). 
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determination of nations both before and after the 
conquest of power. 

UR THEORY of state-capitalism differs from 
Bukharin’s not only because the concrete prob- 
lems differ in each epoch, but because the vision, if 
you will, must differ from Bukharin’s abstract rev- 
olutionism and, instead, be rooted in the actions and 
thoughts of working people who would themselves 
decide their own destiny before, in, and after the 
revolution. 

This is why, from the start of the state-capitalist 
debate in 1941, my immediate point of departure 
was not the crimes of Stalin, but the role -of labor 
in a workers’ state. That role was of the essence, 
irrespective not only of the role of “the rude and 
disloyal” Stalin, but also of the “administrative” at- 
tude of the revolutionary planner, Trotsky, as well 
as of the non-dialectical but revolutionary Bukharin. 
Dialectic is, after all, just shorthand for development, 
self-development, development through contradic- 
tion, development through transformation into op- 
posite, development not only through negation 
(abolition) of what is, but also, and above all, 
through negation of the negation, that is to say, 
reconstruction of society on new beginnings. It is this 
which we have to concretize today. 

In a word, what needs to be investigated, I 
should think, is not so much the probability that 
capitalism is not about to repeat its near-fatal ex- 
perience of the Depression. What needs to be in- 
vestigated are the new revolts, how it is that a new, 
third world won its freedom, despite the fact that 
it was technologically backward, despite its lack of 
arms, despite the largeness of its poverty and small- 
ness of the nation; how a little Guinea of less than 
three million could say, No, to mighty (but not al- 
mighty) DeGaulle France — and win. 

The recent retrogressive moves in some of the 
newly-independent countries — military take-overs 
— are not the result only of the pull of* the vortex 


of the world economy — neo-colonialism, although 
that, of course, played not an unimportant part. 
Rather, they are closely related to the fact that the 
new leaders moved away from the spontaneity and 
revolutionary zeal of the very people that made 
possible the revolutionary victory. 

It is the human problem that is the problem of 
our age. Without the Humanism of Marxism, the 
theory of state-capitalism could degenerate into one 
more variety of eeonomism. Without the dialectic of 
objective contradiction, materialism is nothing but 
bourgeois idealism in the sense of all men of good 
will (changed to all good Party men) will “fix 
everything up.” The strangest combination of vulgar 
economise and sheerest voluntarism (“Mao’s 
Thought”) that characterizes Mao’s China at this 
very moment has a great deal of relevance to our 
discussion. It is surely no accident that the most 
rabid attack on Marx’s Humanism comes from 
Mao’s China. (27) 

Lenin couldn’t have foreseen any such willful 
“transformation into opposite.” And yet some such 
conception of the workings of the dialectic must 
have been at the back of his mind when he insisted 
that even the destruction of the bourgeois state is 
insufficient to constitute the makeup of a true 
Marxist: “The petty bourgeois in a frenzy may also 
want as much.” (28) One thing, and one thing only, 
distinguishes a socialist revolution from all others. 

(27) See Chou Yang’s Speech at the Fourth Enlarged Ses- 
sion of the Committee of the Department of Philosophy 
and Social Science of the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
(Foreign Language Press, Peking, 1963 L: “Completely dis- 
carding historical materialism, the modern revisionists sub- 
stitute the bourgeois theory of human nature for the Marx- 
ist-Leninist teaching of class on class struggle and proletar- 
ian dictatorship, for scientific communism. . . . The modern 
revisionists and some bourgeois scholars try to describe 
Marxism as humanism and call Marx a humanist. . . . This, 
of course, is futile. In the early stages of development of 
their thought, Marx and Engels were incjeed somewhat in- 
fluenced by humanist ideas .... But when they formulated 
the materialist conception of history and discovered the 
class struggle as the motive force of social development, 
they immediately got rid of this influence.” 

(28) Lenin, Selected Works. Vol. VII, p. 337. 


It is that there is “only one road, changes from 
below; we wanted the workers themselves to draw 
up, from below, the new principles of economic 
conditions.” (29) 

In oUr age, the new principles of economic con- 
ditions are inseparable from the mass search for a 
total philosophy, or, to use Marx’s phrase, “a quest 
for universality.” (30) “To discern this mass search 
for a total philosophy,” I wrote elsewhere (31), “it 
is necessary only to shed the stubbornest of all 
philosophies — the concept of ‘the backwardness 
of the masses’ and listen to their thoughts . . . The 
espousal; of partiynost (party principle) as a philo- 
sophic principle is another manifestation of the 
dogma of ‘the backwardness of the masses’ by 
which intellectuals in state-capitalist societies 
rationalize their contention that the masses must 
be ordefed about, managed, ‘led’. Like the ideolo- 
gists of the West, they forget all too easily that rev- 
olutions: do not arise in the fullness of time to 
establish a party machine, but to reconstruct society 
on a human foundation.” 

Instead of fearing Humanism as if it meant a 
.return to the young, “Hegelian-tainted” Marx, if 
not back to outright bourgeois humanism of the 
Renaissance, we have much to learn from the way 
the new- revolutionaries in the underdeveloped 
countries and the youth everywhere embraced it. 
Leopold Sedar Senghor profoundly and poetically 
defined Marx’s humanism as “a new humanism, new 
because it is incarnate.” (32) 

Future generations will stand in amazement at 
the equivocal but relentless resistance that those 
who consider themselves Marxists in our age carry 
on against Marx’s Humanism. Once, however, this 
becomes the underlying philosophy of revolution, 
the idea of freedom will no longer be “philosophy”; 
it will be reality. — November, 1966 

(29) Ibid, p. 277. 

(30) K. Marx, Poverty of Philosophy. 

(31) Socialist Humanism, ppT 79-80 (edited by Erich 
Fromm DOubleday, NY, 1965). 

(32) I$id, p. 61. 


First English Translation: Excerpts from the Archives of Marx 


(Ed. Note: The year 1967 is the 
100th anniversary of the publica- 
tion of Marx’s CAPITAL, Vol. 1. 
In celebration of this historic 
event we here publish a part of 
the original ending of this work. 
This first English translation 
from the German by Egon H. E. 
Lass is from the ARCHIVES Of 
MARX, Vol II (VII) Moscow, 
1933.) 

Thus, the precise, specific 
function of capital as capital 
is the production of surplus 
value, which, as is revealed 
later, is nothing hut produc- 
tion of surplus labor, appro- 
priation of unpaid labor in 
the actual process of produc- 
tion, which represents itself, 
materializes itself as surplus 
value. 

JUST as a commodity is the 
direct unity of use value and ex- 
change value, so the process of 
production, which is a process of 
production of commodities, rep- 
resents a direct unity pf labor 
process and the process of aug- 
mentation of value. Just as com- 
modities, i.e. direct unities of use 
value and exchange value come 
out of the process as a result, as 
a product, so they enter it as one 
of its formative elements. In gen- 
eral, there can never come out 
something of the process of pro- 
duction which did not enter into 
it in the form of the conditions of 
production. 

The transformation of the ad- 
vanced sum of money, sums of 
money having to augment them- 
selves in value and transform 
themselves into capital, into the 
factors of the process of produc- 
tion, is an act of commodity cir- 
culation, of the process of ex- 
change and falls into a series 
of purchases. Consequently this 
act still occurs outside of the dir- 
ect process of production. It is 
oftly its introduction, but it is its 
necessary prerequisite, and when 
we examine not the direct pro- 
cess of production but capitalist 
production as a whole and its con- 
tinuity, then this transformation 
of money into the factors of the 
process of production, the pur- 
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chase of means of production and 
capacities of labor, forms in its 
turn the immanent moment of the 
aggregate process. 

If however, we examine the 
formation of capital within the 
direct process of production, then 
it, just as a simple commodity, 
has the dual form of use value 
and exchange value. But in both 
forms there enter further deter- 
minations which are distinct from 
the determinations of simple, in- 
dependently considered commod- 
ities, more developed determina- 
tions. 

REGARDING first of all- the 
use value, its particular content, 
its further determination was 
completely indifferent for the de- 
termination of the understanding 
of a commodity. The article 
which was to be a commodity, and 
therefore a bearer of exchange 
value, had to satisfy a require- 
ment of society, and therefore 
had to possess some kind of useful 
attribute. Voila tout. It is differ- 
ent with the use value of com- 
modities, functioning in the pro- 
cess of production. Thanks to 
the nature of the labor process, 
the means of production fall, first 
of all, into the subject of labor 
and the means of labor, or, to 
define this more accurately, into 
raw materials, on the one hand, 
instruments, auxiliary materials 
etc. on the other. These are the 
determinations of the form of use 
value which arise out of the nat- 
ure of the labor process itself, 
and thus use value, in relation 
to the means of production, re- 
ceives a further determination. 
The determination of the form of 
use value itself here becomes es- 
sential for the development of the 
economic relation, of the econom- 
ic category . . . 

SINCE surplus value is the 
specific product of the process of 
production, its product is not only 
commodities, but capital. Inside 
of the process of production labor 
is changed into capital. The ac- 
tivity of the capacity to labor, 
i.e. labor, materializes itself in 
the process of production, thus 
becomes value, but since the 
labor, already before it begins, 
has ceased to belong to the work- 
er himself, that which material- 
izes itself for him is the material- 
ization of alienated labor and 
therefore independent value con- 
fronting the capacity to labor. 
Capital. The product belongs to 
the capitalist, and to the laborer 


it represents capital as much as 
the elements of production . . . 

In the process of production 
labor becomes materialized labor 
in contradiction to the living cap- 
acity to labor, i.e. capital, and 
secondly by means of the same 
sucking up and appropriation of 
labor in the process of production 
the predetermined value becomes 
augmented value and therefore 
value which creates a surplus 
value different from itself. Only 
through the fact, that labor is 
transformed into capital during 
the process of production, is the 
predetermined sum of value real- 
ized, which whs only potentially 
capital, as real capital. 

(. . .) i.e. to receive back a 
higher value from production 
than the sum of values amounts 
to, which the capitalist advances 
in it and for it (the process of 
production). The production of 
commodities itself appears only as 
a means to this end, as generally 
the labor process appears only 
as a means of the process of aug- 
mentation of value. This process 
is here not to be understood in 
the former sense as a process 
creative of value, but as a process 
for the formation of surplus value. 

BUT this result is brought 
under way to the extent that the 
living labor, which the worker 
must perform, and which there- 
fore materializes also in the prod- 
duct of his labor, is greater than 
the labor contained in variable 
capital or laid out in labor wages 
or, which is the same, the labor 
required for the reproduction of 
the capacity to labor. Insofar as 
the advanced value becomes capi- 
tal only through the production 
of surplus value, the formation 
of capital itself, as the capitalist 
mode of production, is due to 
two moments to begin with: 

Firstly the purchase and sale 
of the capacity to labor, an act, 
which falls into the sphere of cir- 
culation, but when the entirety of 
the capitalist process of 'produc- 
tion is viewed, an act which 
forms not only a moment and a 
predetermination, but also the 
constant result of the same. This 
purchase and sale of the capacity 
to labor imputes the separation 
of the material conditions of labor 
— i.e. of the means of existence 
and means of production — from 
the living capacity to labor it- 
self, so that the latter is the sole 
property at the disposal of the 
worker, and the sole commodity 


'which he must sell. The separa- 
tion advances so far, that these 
conditions of labor confront the 
worker as independent persons, 
because the capitalist, as owner 
of the same, is only their per- 
sonification in contradiction to 
the worker as the sole owner of 
the capacity to labor. This separ- 
ation and becoming independent 
is predetermined, so that the 
purchase and sale of the capacity 
to labor occurs, i.e. Hfhat living 
labor on the whole is incorporated 
into dead labor as means of its 
preservation and self-augmenta- 


tion, i.e. the self-augmentation of 
its value. Without the exchange 
of variable capital against the 
capacity to labor, no self-aug- 
mentation of the value of the 
aggregate capital would occur, 
and therefore no formation of 
capital or no transformation of 
means of production and means 
of existence into capital . . . 

The means of production here 
represent themselves not only as 
means for the realization of labor, 
but just as much as means for the 
exploitation of alienated labor. 
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